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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ParttAMENT has been occupied with a great variety of subjects. 
It is easy to lay bills upon the table, and produce sketches of 
measures which the authors may be incompetent to fill up. Hence 
the business in the first weeks of every session of Parliament—the 
sowing season—suggests to the inexperienced politician the ex- 
pectation of a plentiful reaping-time: but he who has watched 
attentively the results of former sessions, is not deceived by the 
show of industry and preparation; he knows that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the Bills will prove abortions—that Reports of Com- 
mittees will become waste paper, and notices of motions disappear 
unnoticed. 

The principal topic of discussion in the House of Commons, 
this week, has been National Education. It was introduced by the 
Home Secretary with a flourish of trumpets. Lord Joun Rvussewu 
swelled as with the performance of a mighty feat, in announcing 
the intentions of Government. From his pompous exordium and 
magniloquent peroration, a person who had not heard the middle 
of his speech, might have supposed that it divulged a scheme, vast 
in conception and elaborate in detail, for the instruction of the 
rising generation. But it was nothing better than a promise to 
propose, on some future day, that 20,000/., or, if so much can be 
spared, 30,0007. of public money, be confided to the Marquis of 
LanspowneE and other four Privy Councillors, to job in grants to 
schools. Such, in the middle of the nineteenth century, is the 
plan propounded by a British Minister to Parliament, instead of a 
large and all-comprehending scheme of education for the people. 
Yet some Members were overwhelmed with gratitude for this proof 
of Ministerial zeal in the cause; while others professed excessive 
alarm, lest danger to the Church should lurk in the proposi- 
tion. Sir Rosert Peex intimated, that unless he were satisfied 
as to the “ principle” on which the money was to be expended, he 
should oppose the grant. He dislikes the idea of Normal Schools : 
possibly some of the teachers may be imbued with unfriendliness 
tothe Church ; andthe State must not contribute to the cost of 
instructing a Dissenter. Yet this man is the chosen leader of the 
majority of the English aristocracy! Verily, if it were idle to 
expect noble aspirations, expanded philanthropy, or enlightened 
statesmanship from the small-minded Minister who proposes a grant 
of 20,000/. (or perhaps 30,0007.) a year for the education of the 
people of England, we may look in vain to his rival for an exhibi- 
tion of more enlarged liberality. Prxr, and those with whom he 
acts, would make the Church an idol—a species of Juggernaut, 
and crush multitudes of victims under her chariot-wheels. Igno- 
rance, with crime its offspring, is suffered to stalk through the land, 
lest instruction should breed dissent! The miserable grant of 
20,0007. (or if possible 30,0007.) was denounced as likely to produce 
the “ most alarming mischiefs,”—as though every pupil were to be 
trained into a Fiescni, and every box of spelling-books were an 
infernal machine. It matters little what becomes of the Minis- 
terial plan of education for England; and therefore the proclaimed 
hostility of the Tories to its embryo troubles us not. Those who 
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have embraced the notion that progress will be made this session | 


towards the establishment of a system of instruction with any 
pretensions to the character of national, will be enlightened by 
perusing the discussion on which these remarks are founded. Be- 


the brood of reptile “ difficulties.” 

From a conversation in the House of Peers on the education of 
Naval Officers, the public will derive the gratifying information, 
that although they pay four or five millions annually to support 
fleets and seamen, their officers are indifferently instructed, and 
their ships badly built. 
tended for the Navy, were sent to a College expressly instituted 
and maintained for the purpose of preparing them to serve their 
country at sea, with advantage to her and credit to themselves ; 
but Lord Minto states, that this seminary was broken up because 
the candidates it “turned out” were found to be inferior to others, 

[Latest Enition.] 





or some years, y entlemen in- | 
F me years, young gentlemen in- | 





who competed with them as Midshipmen. And new experiments 
are in progress with the view of adopting some better system. 

Lord Harpwicxe and Lord Mryro agreed that the French 
vessels of war are constructed in a style of superiority to our own. 
How like you that admission, most thinking people? From time 
immemorial you have been taught to despise French ships and 
seamen ; but now the First Lord of the Admiralty declares that 
French shipwrights excel English. There is one cause of this : 
your money has been squandered by ignorant, conceited, and cor- 
rupt officials; whilst your French competitors have been well 
served, and receive their “ money’s worth.” 

The Committee on Church Leases has been reappointed; but 
with the special reservation, that consent to the Committee in- 
volved no sanction of the Ministerial project of paying Church- 
rates out of the surplus expected to result from the improved 
management of ecclesiastical property. The Committee answers 
the Whig purpose of cushioning the Church-rate question for 
another session. The Dissenters, of course, expect no relief from 
the present Parliament. 

An attempt will be made to improve the tribunal for the trial of 
Controverted Elections. Lord Manon endeavoured to persuade the 
House to abandon its jurisdiction, and confer it on Assessors to be 
appointed by a Committee of six Members, taken by the Speaker 
equally from both sides of the House. For the details of Lord 
Manon’s plan—which deserves some praise for ingenuity—we refer 
to our abridged Parliamentary proceedings. The House of 
Commons, by a large majority, refused to part with its privilege 
of deciding on the validity of elections ; and Sir Ronrrr Pret has 
introduced a bill intended to amend the present practice. That 
he will succeed in forming a competent and impartial tribunal out 
of the House of Commons, is not to be expected. As Lord 
Manon truly observed, he has “ unclean” materials to work upon; 
and no new disposition of parts can remove the original and inherent 
vice with which the mass is infected. 

Never yet have we seen a sufficient objection to the trial of 
disputed elections by the Judges of the land. True, they are not 
of angelic intelligence, or exempt from human prejudices; but 
where can be found men more competent to decide according to 
law, and less likely to permit party-spirit to bias their decisions ? 

Lord Duruam’s Report has alarmed and provoked the Tory 
Lords. It was laid on their table by Lord Metrourne on Mon- 
day; and immediately a battery was opened upon the Reporter by 
Lords Wuarncuirre, Wicktow, and Westmeatnu. With perfect 
composure Lord Durga received and repelled the attacks. He 
was baited, but his assailants were gored. He offered himself, he 
said, to their personalities ; but when these things should at last be 
exhausted and come to an end, he begged that attention might at 
length be turned to the “ great and important question, and the 
mighty interests involved in it, without any admixture of low, petty, 
and personal feelings.” We scarcely hope that the Lords will 
profit by the reproot. The truthful exposures in Lord Duruam’s 
Report are unpardonable. In every page they read the condemna- 
tion of their own system. They are startled by the conviction that 
the Canadas must ere long be abandoned by, if they are not wrested 
from, this country; the only chance of preserving them as part of 
the British empire being by a change in policy which implies the 
loss of all which makes colonies profitable to an oligarchy in the 
mother country. No wonder they are enraged by Lord Durwam’s 
Report, and deem its publication an offence against “ the order.” 

Lord Mernourne and Lord PatmrrsTon are at variance on one 
of the most important provisions of the Austrian Commercial 
Treaty—that which pretends to confer upon British vessels the 
right to enter ports on the Danube. These ports are in the Turkish, 
not Austrian territory, which lies above them; and therefore it 
would seem that the consent of Turkey is needed for British mer- 
chants trading to those ports: and such is Lord Mrrnourne’s 
opinion. But Lord Paimerston, in the House of Commons, denied 
that the consent of Turkey was required. ‘The Foreign Secretary 
was not clear in his explanation: we suspect that the Turkish 
treaty was blundered, and a provision necessary to give effect to the 
most important stipulation of the Austrian treaty carelessly 


| omitted,—though a clacqueur insinuates that Mr. Henry Butwer 


fore their hopes can be realized, the pigmy race of statesmen must | “ll but killed himself by his exertions to make that treaty a model 


give place to men of heart and muscle, to grapple with and strangle | 


of diplomatic adroitness. 

A brief enumeration of the other subjects on which Parliament 
has been engaged will suffice. 

A new Irish Corporation Bill—by Lord Morrern: it differs not 
materially from the bill of last session, except in a provision for in- 
troducing the English Municipal franchise, after the Irish Poor-law 
has been three years in operation. 

Several measures for improving Prison Discipline, remodelling 
County Courts, and extending the Jurisdiction of Magistrates—by 
Lord Joun Russex. 

A Bill to amend the Law of Copyright; a similar measure te 
that of last year—by Mr. Sergeant TaLrourp. 
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A Metropolitan Police Bill for London and the vicinity—by Mr. 
Fox Mavis. 
Seyeral bills to alter and amend laws relating to Seotland—by 
Lord Apvocarre Murray, 
A Prisons Bill for Scotland—by Mr. Fox Mavte. 
A Bill toamend the Irish Poor-law—by Lord Morperu. 
The House rejected a motion by Mr. Wantace for a Committee 
) inquire into the Administration of Justice in Scotland. 
Mr. Broruerron’s annual attempt to prevent Midnight Legis- 
lation was also unsuccessful. 

The week has passed away without any notice in Parliament, 
and with noue of any moment in the press, of Lord GLENELG’ 
expulsion from Cabinet—though “out of doors” it has 
been an uppermost topic of conversation. Why did the Oppo- 
sition forego the opportunity of annoyance, and abstain from pes- 
tering Ministers in both Houses with questions ?—instead of suf- 
fering them quicily to make new arrangements; just as if it were 

igt moment that the administration of 
ment should be changed at the commencement 
he circumstances under which Lord GLenrre’s 
wkable. A sim tres 
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colleague in the Cal has scarcely occurred in modern times: 
we must go ba t disgraceful period of English political 


history, the middie and close of the seventeenth century, for its 
parallel. From Wanrotr down to Grey, not a Prime Minister of 
England can be named, but would have scorned the deed which sur- 








prises nobody in Lord Viscount Metnourne. Yet the Opposition 
in both Houses have been silent on the tempting theme. The 
in both Jiouses have been suent on the tempting theme. 1€ 
Wickrows and Loxpo es in the Lords, the Srstuorres and 





Dexcannons in the Commons—the violent partisans as well as the 
cautious leaders of the Conservative party—have abstained from al- 
j They must have been bound by strict orders, 
and restrained by no mean discipline. But to what end ?—Perhaps 
it is deemed prudent not to assail the Ministers till after the decision 
on Mr. Vintizrs’ motion: in order to negative it by an overwhelming 
majority, the assistance of Ministers is required: on the Corn-law 
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question, the “landed ascendancy interest” owns no party dis- 
tinctions. Or perhaps the Tories, not yet pre} d for office, 
are unwilling to take teps which shall weaken the already 





*, not that Ministers will maintain their 
will abandon office. Tlence the Tories 

It is said that a motion on the state of 
] rd IlarpwickE announced his Intention to 
lrawn on the express command of the Duke of 
?—The same reply suggests itself: the Tory 
ker sters “in”—for the present ; and therefore not 
a pretence for resignation is to be presented to them. 













>the approaching elections in France are carried 
‘vy vicour. Both parties continue to speak 
their strength ; but ifthe Opposition only 




















ucceed in maintaining their ground, the Ministry are defeated. 
Grizoi, Turmess, and one of the sons of Casimir Perrier, continuc 
to write vehement attacks upon Ministers in the newspapers. The 
‘al nature of the contest is not concealed. It is univers: ly per- 
i hat Lovis Purtrpre is struggling to retain unconstitutional 





ity, aud that the Moni Ministry are merely put forward for 
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Phe French journals of all parties laud the gallantry of Admiral 
DBavors in the attack on Vera Cruz; but the Opposition writers 
turn round up » Ministry and ask, why they ordered thc 
uttack without s nt force to retain possession of the conquest ? 
The evac On ( era Cruz is almost as mortifying as its capture 


: hing to French vanity. 
In the very scanty Continental intelligence received during the 
t ther points worth notice. 





.? dated the 27th of January, came to hand on 
Five of the rebel prisoners had been executed at 
at Windsor in Upper Canada; where twelve 
Ow: a similar fate. Three out of five deserters 
e ‘Thirty-fifth Regiment, who had attempted to escape 
Anicrican frontier, had been shot. It is said that the 
well of cr used by a regiment of Militia, stationed at Brock- 
yisoned by an American “Sympathizer ;” but one 
wvered the poison by the fermentation of the water 
bread. The “Sympathizer” was captured 
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anu Comiit L to prison. 

Y ts from ia mention, that Lord AvcKiAnp had had an 
intervi ith RunJeet G3 who adheres firmly to the English 
alliance. Orders had been sent to Madras from Calcutta to em- 
bark a large force for Burmah. It was rumoured that the rulers of 
sci wing to Oppose the progress of the sritish troops 
toward uustan. Sir Henry Fane had retired from the chicf 
comn the forces in India. 








Debates an¥ Broceedinas tn Warliament. 
Lorp Drruan’s Report. 
int Mrzmourne, on Monday, laid on the table of the House of 
hey promised to produce last week, relative to Canada, 
i the Report of the Queen’s High Commissioner. He stated 
lis ow)conviction of the absolute necessity of introducing, without 
any further delay, some measure to put an end to the existing state of 
thigzs im Canada, He hoped and trusted that, before Easter, Ministers 
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al 
would be enabled to bring forward a measure calculated to establish g 
constitutional form of government in Canada, and put an end tot 
present system. 

Lord Wuarncutrre called the attention of the House to the pte. 
mature publication of a part of Lord Durham’s Report in the Ting, 
When that subject was mentioned before, both Lord Melbourne and 
Lord Durham had expressed. the greatest surprise at the publication. 
but if it were true that the papers on the table had been printed seyeny 
days before a portion appeared in the Times, it was very extraordinary 
that either of the noble lords should have been surprised. If’ printej 
they were sure to be distributed; and everybody who knew the pains 
taken by conductors of newspapers to obtain information, must hays 
felt certain that they would be published in the newspapers. And ha 
must say, that if ever there was a document which ought to have been 
kept from the public, till those for whom it was expressly prepared had 
perused it, the Report of the High Commissioner was that documen, 
He regretted that any thing should have been done to deprive Minister, 
of the power of considering the Report before it was printed. [fp 
some explanation of the manner in which the publication had 
been made; for it endangered the connexion between England anj 
Canada, and was calculated to involve this country in the greatest pos 
sible difficulty. 

The Earl of Denuam presumed that Lord Wharncliffe’s observati 
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were directed against himself. If that were the case, he would tell the 
noble lord, with the greatest respect, with the greatest courtesy, by 
h tl eatest determination, that his remarks were utterly destitute 





of foundation. Lord Durham knew of no reason which entitled Lor] 
Wharnelitfe to make them: for he had totally misrepresented why 
passed ona former day. Regret, not surprise, that a portion only of the 
Report had been published, was what he then expressed. How did the 
matter stand? He had been repeatedly urged by Ministers to comple 
his Report by the opering of Parliament; and he had done s0, at the 
expense of very considerable labour and anxiety. With his limite] 
means of copying, it was utterly impossible to furnish manuscript copies; 
and to prevent excess of labour and cost, the Report was sent, as it was 
prepared, in proof-shects, to her Majesty’s Ministers, a copy for each 
member of the Cabinet. By this means, all had been completed on 
Saturday sennight, and the signed Report was laid before the Queen on 
the following Monday. He had been informed, at the Colonial Office, 
that the laid before the House on the first day of the 

: usand copies had been printed. When he 
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fo it ¢] ipers were vot to be presented on the first day ¢ 
ssion, he put a question to Lord Melbourne ; which, with the answer, 
be in the recollection of the House. On his return home that 





, he found the following letier from the late Colonial Secretary, 
» would venture to read to the House. 
« Downir 
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“The Earl of Durham, G.C.B. &e. &e. &e.”” 
It was pot until after this formal communication on the termination 
lahours that he confidentially gave copies of the Report to a fev 
i This was all he knew of the transaction ; and he re 
insinuation that he was in any degree accessory to or respor 
ation of the Report. He was, however, obliged to 
‘or making the insinuations, as it had afforded him 


ly repelling them. 
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—*] made no insinuation against the noble Earl, 
ssed his surprise at the publication.” 
Jarl of Dernam —* [rise to order. 
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ay Twas surprised, I said I deeply regretted the 
tion; but I did not say, I was ‘surprised.’ ” 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE repeated, that he had made no insinuations : but 
Durham had distributed several copies of his Report to his 
rised that Lord Durham should have ex 
iwprise at the publication, He gave Lord Durham credit for 
¢ had nothing to do with the publication ; but he 
tas High Com- 
ing 
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issurance that hy 

in the face of the House and the country, t 

yught to have used every means to prevent 
Minisiers had had the opportunity of well considering 

ing upon every line of it. 

‘ Derwam said, he had obtained the permission of a Cabinet 

Minister to communicate the Report to a few of his friends. 





any one se 










Lord Wuarncuirre said, that only shifted the offence from Lord 





Durham to Ministers. 
The Duke of WeLLINcToN asked for the date of the Colonial Secre 





tary’s letter. 

Lord Durnam said it was dated the 5th of February. 

The Earl of Anerpren thought that the Report ought to have been 
presented in manuscript. It appeared that Ministers first saw it in print 
thus surrendering the discretionary power as to publication, to J crd 
Durham. There might be many things very necessary for Ministers t0 
know, which were at the same time unfit to be laid before the public. 

The Earl of Wickiow said, it was very unfortunate that both Lord 
Durham and Lord Melbourne had conveyed the impression that they wet 
surprised at the publication. It appeared that a Cabinet Minister had 
given permission for the distribution of some copies of the Report; 
and in that ease, all the Ministers must have been cognizant oi and Ie 
sponsible for the distribution. Did Lord Melbourne justify that pro 
ceeding ? , 

Lord Mernovrne‘agreed that it might be the case that informatio 
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necessary for Ministers was unfit for publication in this country and in 
Canada. He was surprised at the publication in the Times ; though he 
knew very well that printed copies would very propably get into the 
hands of those who would use every opportunity to obtain them, He 
had frequently known papers of equal or greater interest and import- 
ance, printed in a similar manner with this document, get into the 
haads of parties; but this was the first time that the fact had transpired. 
He knew nothing whatever of the permission given to Lord Durham to 
distribute copies among his friends. 

The Earl of Devon remarked, that inconvenience was likely to arise 
from the manner in which the Lords’ papers were printed. The printing 
of papers for that House was a patent office ; and the practice was for 
different officers to give employment to favourite printers. 

The Marquis of WrestMEA‘TH said, that as it was evident the discus- 
sion on Canada was to be postponed sine die, hewas an 
few observations respecting it. Lord Durham had told the House that 
he had a claim wpon the country for ten thousand pounds. He did not 
like that any of her Majesty’s subjects should say that money was due 
to him for services; and he therefore proposed, that before any thing 
isdone about Canada, the sum due to Lord Durham should be paid to 





us to makea 


wi 
him. 

Lord BroveHam differed entirely from Lord Westmeath in the notion 
that the discussion on the affairs of Canada would be postponed size die. 
On the contrary, he believed that there would be no duy without a dis- 
cussion upon Canada, 

Lord WesTMEATH did not wish to go further 
aught he knew, the Report might. be cheap at ten th 

Lord DurwAm wished to set the noble Marquis right, if the noble 
Maryuis chose to be set right— 

He had never stated that he had a claim against the count 
thousand pounds ; he had never stated that he had a claim for ten pe nee against 
it. As to his personal expenses, which he had referred to, he badd 
charge for them, having formed the determination to defray them 
own pocket. H did not, and had not said that was a cl ren 
vy, but that his determination was not to charge her 
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d the mode in which their discussions and their debates 

were to be carried on. (“ Hear, heur !”) If noble lords 
wished to indulge in personalities, he offered himsclf to them to pursue the 
d to them to be the best. Let them say of him what they 
as much as they liked; but then let these 
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question, and the mighty interests involved in it, without any admixture of 1 
petty, and personal feelin 

The Marquis of Lonpon: y withdrew a motion of whi had 
given notice respecting the military festival at Quebec, at Sir 





James Macdonnell presided. 
In the House of Commons, the notice of the intentions of the 

Government as to Canada was given by Lord Jonn Ressew1. 
On Thursday, Lord Wrarncuirre said, he had observed t I 

Durham, in a despatch dated September 25th, referred to previous com- 

munications: was there any objection to lay those previous communica- 

tions on the table ? 

Lord Mr 








1, that “those despate 
whic ned proper to produce, and those which it 
thought not proper to produce had been withheld.” 


In reply to the Duke of Weitixcroy, Lord 
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would not produce Sir Francis Head’s communications on the aifairs of 
Upper Canada hi , bat if the Duke moved for them they would be 
laid on the table. he Duke of Weiirxeron gave notice that h 


should move for those papers on Friday. 





Tur Corn-Laws. 
Petitions against the Corn-laws have been 
chester, Leeds, Ashton, Devonport, Brentford, 
and other places; and in support of the 2xisting . ft 
ex, Cambridgeshire, and Cornwall. 
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in Northamptonshire, 











On Monday, Mr. G. W. Woop moved for returns of the prices of 
corn published in the Gazette for every week of the year 1838, Mr. 
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Hou t of the commerce of the cou: 1 
not intended to have any bearing in favour of or against u-laws. 
He was persuaded that the repeal of the Corn-laws wou re a 





mulus to manufacturing interest which would be felt in the gen 
prosperity of the empire. He had not been treated with candour 
Sir Robert Peel, who had represented him as speaking in support 
the Corn-laws. 

Sir Ropert Peer said, it was very natural that Mr. Wood s 
created on his mind alone, be 


y 
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ht 


attempt to remove the impression, not 
that of every person who heard him, and of every person who read 
speech which he delivered on the first day of the session, and in w 
he made statemenis—no doubt unintentionally—matcrially bearing on 
the important question of the Corn-laws, aud tending to ¢ 
gether the force of one of the arguments directed a t 
namely, that our commercial and manufacturing interests were in a 
state of decay. But Mr. Wood’s effort would be entirely unsuccessful. 
Sir Robert then read extracts from Mr. Wood’s speech, to prove that 
he was fully justified in drawing the inference from it, that the Corn- 
laws had not injured cither the manufacturing or shipping interest. 












Mr. Mark Purirrpes entered into several details of the nature of the 
exports from this country, to remove the false impression ated 
by Mr. Wood’s speech, that the exportation of manufactured articles 
was on the increase. He instanced the large exports of iron, as proof 
that foreigners were successfully competing with English manufac- 
tures; for this iron was used in machinery, and therefore it was no 
subject of congratulation that the foreign demand for it had increased. 

Mr. Barnes made similar statements with respect to the wool trade. 

Lord Sran.ey referred to the increase of cotton and other factories, 
as proof that the manufacturing interest was not in a state of decay. 
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Mr. Cray admitted, that it was a fair presumption that that business 
was profitable which constantly attracted fresh capital; but it would 
appear that the exports of articles requiring much manual labour had 
not iucreased in proportion to the population of the country. 

Mr. Hinptry remarked, that the new factories were almost all 
erected before the year 1836, when manufactures were prosperous. 

Sir P. H. FLeerwoop confirmed this statement with respect to the 
mills erected in and near Preston. ‘There had been no new erections 
during the last year. 

Mr. Woop repeated, that though the information he had given had 
been quoted by both sides—by one as proving the prosperi 
other as demonstrating the dangerous state of the manufae 
rest—he still thought that he did right in m iking those stat 
the House. 


Mr. Woon’s motion for returns was a 
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a vote for building a Model Prison, on the Separate system, which he 
still considered the best. [Lord John Russell gave a very imperfect 
explanation of these measures to a noisy and inattentive House. ] 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN SCOTLAND. 


In moving on Tuesday, for a Select Committee to inquire into this 
subject, Mr. Wavrace delivered a long speech, stating many facts in 
proof of his position, that the manner in which justice is administered 
Is expensive, dilatory, and unsatisfactory to the. people of Scotland. 
He laid particular stress upon the facts that there are more appeals 
from the decision of the Scoteh Couris than from English and Irish to- 
gether; that the mode of receiving testimony being by written docu- 
ments, not viva voce, is unfavourable to ascertaining the truth; that the 
Judges of the Supreme Court devote but a small portion of their time 
to the performance of their duties; that four of those Judges are inca- 
pacitated for the proper discharge of their functions, by physical or 
mental infirmity; that the trial by jury is denied in cases where 
Englishmen have the benefit of it; and that the arrangement of business 
in the Sheriffs’ Courts caused great delay and expense. Former in- 
quiries have produced little benefit; and it is necessary that the sub- 
ject should be again thoroughly examined, and remedies to the evils 
Stated be applied by Parliament. 

Lord Advocate Murray resisted the motion; on the ground, that in 
point of fact the people of Scotland are well satisfied with the manner 
in which justice is administered; that if they were dissatisfied, Mr. 
Wallace’s mode of proceeding would lead to no practical benefit—he 
ought to have twelve committees instead of one to examine the various 
parts of the subject. That improvements might be made, Mr. Murray 
did not deny; but on the main points to which Mr. Wallace had re- 





with more precision the rules on which the Board would proceed in the 
execution of the duties confided to them, especially the mode of dig. 
tributing the money that Parliament might grant: but some time woulg 
elapse, before any bill would be introduced, or any step taken to ca; 
into operation the plan he had sketched. The proceedings at meetings 
lately held for the praiseworthy purpose of extending education in cop. 
nexion with the Church, had rendered it necessary for him to state ag 
clearly as he could the intentions of Government— 

“T have stated this plan, not as the best which could be pursued—not asa 
faultless scheme of education, but that which, on consideration, we think to be 
most practical in the’present state of the country. I think that, seeing the 
manner in which education has been promoted in all foreign countries, and the 
indefatigable exertions which have been made to extend it on the other side of 
the Atlantic, the time iscome when we ought no longer to remain with our 
arins folded, and suffer this great question to be entirely neglected. I think g 
plan of combined union in all education is impossible: I think that a system 
which should be confined solely to the Church would be regarded as exclusive 
and intolerable by a great proportion of the population: but I do feel that it 
is necessary to propose some plan, and that while I bring forward, as I did 
yesterday, a measure prescribing different modes of punishment and different 
methods of trial, that the guilty may be more quickly visited with the penalty 
of their offences, it is incumbent on us not to leave untilled the great waste 
field of instruction and education, but to give at least an opportunity to the 
youth of this country, and especially to that portion which forms the seeds of 
the criminal population, of learning what religion and moral duties are, that, 
if they should afterwards fall into the ways of vice and crime, we may be 
satisfied that we are justified in putting in force the harsh provisions of the 
law, and have not to charge ourselves with neglect or omission in punishing 
the untaught and uninstructed for the commission of crime, without having 
afforded them the means of acquiring a knowledge of their duties to God and 
nian.” 





ferred, there was no dissatisfaction, or cause for it. The indisposition 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court had been exaggerated by Mr. 
Wallace: one of those alluded to was universally allowed to be a most 
distinguished and able person. With regard to the cost of the system, 
from 54,0002. to 68,600/. per annum had already been saved by new 
arrangements ; and on the first of January another alteration came into 
effect, by which 14,000/. more would be saved to Scottish suitors. [Mr. 
Murray seems to have touched upon only a few of the points mentioned 
by Mr. Wallace. ] 

A desultory conversation ensued, chiefly on the capacities of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court to fulfil their duties, and the propriety of 
allowing them to retire on full salaries; which several Members ad- 
vocated. The result was, that Mr. Wannacs, receiving little or no 
support, withdrew his motion. 

Epvucation, 

A considerable portion of Tuesday evening was devoted to a discus- 
sion in the Conunons on National Education. Lord Joun Russen. 
laid papers, consisting chiefly of statistical returns, upon the table; and 
proceeded to explain the course which Government intended to take on 
this subject. Ile was the more desirous to make an early exposition of 
the views of Ministers, as he foresaw that much misrepresentation would 
be the consequence of delay; that schemes would be imputed to them 
which were never thought of; and that, upon imaginary grovuds, they 
should be condemned by those who professed to be the especial friends 
of the Church Establishment. .Lord John descanted for some time on 
the difficulties which religious prejudices interposed in the way ofa 
general system of education in England. In Ireland, Lord Stanley’s 
plan had met with success beyond his expectation: yet in Ireland the 
difficulties were perhaps greater than in England, because the Catholics 
refused to allow the Bible to be taught without comment or explanation ; 
whereas in England only two sects, the Catholics and Unitarians, had 
any objection to the use of the authorized translation, and these sects 
were both small in number. Nevertheless, experience had proved that 
it was quite hopeless to induce the Church party and the Dissenters to 
concur in any one uvited plan. Under these circumstances, and feeling 
that the time had arrived when the Government must do something to | 
supply the deplorable deficiency ia the ineans of education, it had been 
resolved to constitute a Board of Education,—to consist of five Privy 
Councillors, over whom the Lord President of the Council (the Marquis 
of Lansdowne) would preside. The members of the Board, as such, 
would receive no salary; but they would be persons holding other 
offices to which salaries were attached. ‘To this Board would be con- 
fided the money annually voted by Parliament for the purposes of edu- 
cation; which Lord John hoped would be 30,0001. instead of 20,0007. 
Tt was proposed that the attention of the Board would first be directed to 
the establishment of Normal! Schools, which might be carried on at the 
expense to the country of 400/. or 5001, a year. It would appear that 
what was called education in this country—reading and writing, and 
some elementary religious instruction—was susceptible of great improve- 
ment. Lord John thought there was much truth in this observation of 
the late Mr. Cobbett—** What is the use of teaching a young boy, the 
son of a labourer, his letters? Ifhe wish to mount a cart-horse, and he 
sees a gate near him, he will get on the gate, and then on the horse; 
and that’s the education of an agricultural tabourer”— 

“ Now this observation was not without the sense which belonged to Mr. 
Cobbett ; because you do want not only to teach reading and writing, but to 
inculcate habits of industry and moral dispositions; and you don’t want inerely 
that a boy should at eight or nine know how to read, and at fifteen or sixteen 
entirely forget how to do so, but you do want to instruct him in the duties of his 
situation—those duties which he has to perform both to God and man, and 
likewise in the skill that is necessary to enable him to obtain that competency 
which can alone carry him through life. I think, therefore, in this respect, 
that a good Normal School would be found the best and most approved system 
yet suggested ; and that it would be of very great advantage to the whole of 
this country, even though it should be carried on at an expense of 400/. or 5001. 
ayear. I hclieve that a school of that kind would be found useful in this way, 
that it would be so superior to the ordinary methods of education, that those 
whe visited it might afterwards introduce into their own neighbourhoods the 
game rules and practice which had been there found established.” 

It was also proposed to establish Infant Schools, where children from 
three to seven years old might be brought up; and he really thought 
that the most simple lessons of religion might be taught to such infants 
without involving questions of theological difference—the various doc- 
trines of Episcopalians, Independents, or Presbyterians. Before any 











A long and desultory conversation followed; in the course of which 
Lord Joun Russe. repeated, in answer to questions, several of the 
statements given in the above sketch of his speech. 

Sir Rosert [NGiis expressed himself as, on the whole, not disp!eased 
with Lord John’s statement. The plan was less mischievous than he 
had expected, when he considered the views of the persons with whom 
his “noble friend” acted. 

Mr. Wysi congratutated the House, that.at length a Board of Educa- 
tion was about to be established. He was convinced that a system of 
joint education was the best that could be framed; and denied that re- 
ligious differences would prevent its suecess in England, any more than 
on the Continent, where children of all religions were educated together, 

Lord Asuiey thought, that Lord John Russell’s scheme, with its 
Privy Councillors, Normal Schools, books, and teachers, was full of the 
most alarming mischiefs. 

Mr. GiapsTone feared, from the approbation the plan-receive © from 
Mr. Wyse, that no description of religious instruction would be com- 
municated in the proposed schools. 

Mr. Sarru O'Brien only regretted that the sum proposed was so 
ridiculously inadequate to the great purpose in view. Instead of 30,0001, 
the sum should be annually 200,000/. 

Sir Ropert Per. had listened with the greatest attention to Lord 
John Russell’s speech ; and he feared the plan must be open to much 
greater objection tian appeared from any thing contained in that state- 
ment, since it reecived the ready approbation of gentlemen who were 
known to hold opinions very different from his own on the subject of it. 
It appeared that Lord John Russell entertained the suspicion that Sir 

tobert’s party had formed the design of engrossing the education of 
the people—of making an attack on the liberty of education. Sir Ro- 
bert could only say, that at the meeting he had attended, no such de- 
sire or intention was expressed; and for his own part, he would offer 
strenuous opposition to any plan that would violate the perfect liberty 
of education. The Church only exercised the right which the Catho- 
lics and Dissenters exercised, of forming societies for the education of 
the people on principles in strict conformity with the doctrines of the 
Established Church. Before any money was voted, the House should 
be informed distinctly on what principle education was to be conducted 
in the Normal Schools. He doubted very much the advantage of in- 
struction in the mechanical arts at schools. Proficiency in any art 
could only be attained by consiant and exclusive attention to it. With 
regard to the Infant Schools, which he supposed would be supported by 
parochial assessments, he must say, that he doubted whether it would 
be easy to procure a compulsory rate for that purpose. He believed 
that there was no intention to interfere with the established schools. So 
far, so good. But he should retain the right of negativing any grant 
that might be proposed, and of giving the most mature consideration to 
that part of the plan which conferred upon Government the indirect 
control over the education of the people— 
“TJ, for one, am deeply convinced of the absolute necessity and of the moral 
obligation of providing for the education of the people. But Iam, at the same 
time, perfectly convinced that that can only be effectually done in this country, 
where so much religious Dissent prevails,—and_ that it is infinitely more likely 
to be done without disturbing the good understanding and the existing harmony 
between the professors of different faiths,—by leaving it to the voluntary exer- 
tions of the parties themselves, and by permitting each to educate his children, 
as he at present is at liberty to do, in those principles of faith in which they 
were born. (Great cheering.) 1 cannot help expressing my confident belief 
that the Church of England is now awakened—( Cheers from both sides of the 
House)—to the absolute necessity—not by force, not by compulsion, not by in- 
terfering in the slightest degree with the principles of perfect religious freedom— 
but awakened to the absolute necessity of assuming that position which she 
ought to assume, in constant and cordial cobperation with the landed proprie- 
tors and others of this country; and that the only satisfactory way of having 
a system of education—which ought to be founded upon the basis of religion— 
in this country is, for each party to act for themselves; imposing no restrictions 
upon others; but, above all, that the members of the Establishment, whether 
lay or clerical, shall not be ashamed of insisting that, in their education, the 
doctrines and principles of the faith which they profess shall be an indispensable 
condition to any voluntary system of education introduced among them.” 
(Great cheering.) 
Lord Jonn Russe referred, in his reply to Sir Robert Peel's re- 
mark that the Church was “ awakened” — 

“T rejoice that there is now so much zeal shown — the subject of educa- 
tion, I may doubt, perhaps, whether so much zeal upon this subject would 
havc been shown if there had not been from other quarters—(“ ZZcar, hear !”)—1 
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—_ 
do not say from the Government only, but from other — of the com- 
munity—a disposition evinced to forward this subject of education. I must 
certainly be permitted to doubt whether, if there had been no such changes as 
we have secn of late years, there would have been any further exertion on the 
subject of education than we saw during the very long period of years when 
those who assumed to themselves to be exclusively the friends of the Church 
had the almost unopposed management of public affairs. (Great cheering.) 
While secing with very great pleasure the exertions that have been recently 
made, 2nd learning with equal pleasure that there is an awakening upon this 
subject on the part of those who certainly have been slumbering a long time, 
still 1 do entertain—groundless as the right honourable baronet may think them 
—some apprehensions with regard to the manner in which this newly-awakened 
zeal would be exercised, if there were no suspicions timely aroused as to the 
ossibility of its being abused and perverted to ends very mischievous; because 
4 in common with others, have seen theories propounded and have seen doc- 
trines advanced in respect to the state of the Church—(“Hear, hear !”)—which 
I certainly think, if ages out to their full consequences, would in the end 
establish that which the right honourable baronet says he should oppose, namely, 
asystem by which the whole education of the people would be placed in the 
hands of the Church, and by which none but members of that Church would 
have the right of partaking of that education. I do not indeed believe that, 
even if it had not been the fact that a great portion of the people were alive 
upon the subject of education, founded upon the principles of religious freedom, 
any such consequences were likely to have happened ; but I do think, if public 
attention had not been called to it, there might have been reason to apprehend 
some very considerable innovation upon a subject which scemed to have been 
settled both by law and by the general grants of this House, which have taken 
lace of late years. I certainly do entertain in some degree these apprehen- 
sions; and having them upon my mind, I suppose I stated them. But I do 
trust that the general feeling of the House, whether the plan of the Govern- 
ment be approved of or not, will be decidedly in favour of freedom of educa- 
tion.” (Great cheering.) 

Sir Ronert PrEL said, that as want of zeal had been insinuated 
against the Church, he hoped the noble Lord would lay upon the table 
papers to show in what proportion applications for grants from the 
education fund had been made by members of the Chureh and by 
Dissenters. 

The papers were ordered to be printed. 


TRIAL OF CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Lord Manon brought this subject before the House of Commons on 
Thursday. He moved a resolution— 

“That in the trial of controverted elections, the objects of justice, uniformity, 
and despatch, would be best attained by a tribunal not consisting of Members 
of Parliament.” 

In support of his motion, Lord Mahon delivered a long and elaborate 
speech. Ife quoted precedents to show that the jurisdiction of election 
petitions had not always belonged to the House of Commons. Even 
so late as the period of the Revolution, it was the practice to appoint 
members of the Upper House triers; and these triers were generally 
guided in their devisions by the opinion of the Law Lords. Sometimes, 
to give un air of greater solenmity to the proceedings, the decisions 
were announced in the presence of the whole House. Thus it appeared, 
that the watchful jealousy of their privileges, attributed to our ancestors, 
did not prevent them from referring decisions of the most important 
questions to the most objectionable tribunal. Subsequently the House 
of Commons decided by a vote, without inquiry, the right of disputing 
parties to seats. The elections were decided in favour of the candi- 
dates attached to the majority in the House. The proceedings in the 
time of Sir Robert Walpole showed that votes on disputed elections 
were mere party votes. Sir Robert himself resigned, when defeated on 
the Chippenham election petition; for that decision was the result of 
a recular trial of strength between his supporters and opponents. Per- 
ceiving that the continuance of this practice would endanger public 
liberty, Mr. Grenville introduced the law by which, with little varia- 
tion, the trial of controverted elections was now regulated. And this 
plan had worked well up to the passing of the Reform Bill; because, 
before that change in the constitution of Parliament, there were some 
150 Members for close boroughs, who were perfectly independent, and 
attached themselves to no party. They had their bias, undoubtediy, but 
were ready to vote with or against the Minister according to their honest 
opinion of his measures. In striking Election Committees, the practice 
formerly was to leave those on the Committee who were supposed to be 
the most independent of party considerations or connexion. But since 
the Reform Act, a contrary principle was acted on. The rule was to 
remove from the list of 33, experienced and independent men, and 
retain those who were young and possessed little knowledge of the law, 
or who were afflicted with mental or bodily infirmity. Decided parti- 
sans were always retained, if possible, by both sides. Sir Robert Peel 
had endeavoured to form an impartial tribunal out of the materials the 
present House afforded; but his bill, though prepared with so much 
care, skill, and talent, had not given satisfaction. Why was this ? 














Because he attempted what was impossible; because he attempted to apply 
the rules and feelings which prevailed in the old House to the new ; because he 
had attempted to make a clean thing out of an unclean; (Cheers and laughter ;) 
because he had endeavoured to find the elements of a court of justice in an 
assembly of decided partisans. What was the practical grievance of which the 
Members complained? Every Member felt that he was a party man, and that 
he was so disabled. Every Member felt, and he had a right to feel, strongly 
on party questions; and he was therefore incompetent as a judge. He was 
stating the grievance, and he was stating it fairly; aud how were they to re- 
medy the grievance by keeping the jurisdiction in that House? Would the 
diminution of the numbers from eleven to seven allay the discontent? Did 
they believe that a Committee of six would be able to nominate another Com- 
mittee which would give satisfaction? The present was not an objection to 
the machinery, but to the details; and this brazen image which they had set 
up to worship under the name of “ Privilege,” let them melt it or mould it as 
they would, would be brazen still—it would never become gold. Unless they 
could plunge into the recesses of the human heart, and pluck out the hidden 
feelings and subdue them—unless they did that which no human being had yet 
effected—unless they could with a magic wand draw forth the living waters of 

‘ood-will—he was satisfied that any measure which should continue in that 
louse jurisdiction in matters of controverted elections, would only be saved 
from being mischievous by remaining ineffectual. 

Circumstances had arisen which might make a privilege worthless 
now which was very valuable in the time of Elizabeth— 

Had there been no change in the circumstances of the House since the time of 
Elizabeth ? Was it not indicative of a long interval, and of some alteration, 





that a seat in that House, which was now an object of not unbecoming rivalry, 
was so little esteemed in the time of Elizabeth that several of the smaller 
boroughs sent petitions to the Queen complaining of the burden and praying to 
be disfranchised. Did any danger press now? Was there any possibility that 
the same danger from the Crown as existed in the days of Elizabeth, and 
which then gave so much trouble, would be apprehended now? He would ask 
whether there was any possibibility of a recurrence toa time when a Monarch 
could enter that House to seize three of its Members, and when the House 
saw the Speaker’s predecessor, Mr. Speaker Lenthall, on the floor of the House 
on his knees? Was it likely that there would be in the present or after times 
a recurrence to such a state of things? He would put it to his right honour- 
able friend the Member for Montgomery, (Mr. C. W. Wynn,) whether there 
was the same need of the privilege now, and why they should cling to the 
bulwark when the danger against which that bulwark was erected had utterly 
passed away? In his view, Mr. Wynn was like one who turned his face to the 
east in the morning, to worship the sun, but now, when the meridian sun had 
attained its mid-day altitude, was still turning his face eastward, supposing the 
sun to be yet there. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Lord Mahon proceeded to explain his own plan. He proposes that 
the Speaker shall nominate a Committee of six Members, one to be a 





| Minister of the Crown; that these six shall be equally divided into two 


classes—A and B; that in class A, there should be the Minister and 
two Members from his side of the House; in class B, three Members 
from the Opposition: that the Minister should propose a person for 
Assessor; and if five out of the six Members concurred, that person 
should be appointed; if not, the Minister should propose three other 
persons, to be referred to class B, and that class should be empowered 
to select one of them: the Opposition class should then return three 
names to the Ministerial class, out of which the latter would choose 
the second Assessor; and the Speaker should name the third. He also 
proposed that the Speaker should act under the solemnity of an oath, 
The three Assessors then chosen should be barristers of a certain 
number of years standing, hold their offices for life, and receive ample 
salaries. ‘They should have the power of making final decisions on all 
questions relative to disputed returns. In case of a press of business 
after a general election, the parties who nominated the original 
Assessors should be empowered to name six others, forming nine 
altogether; to be divided into three Courts, each court to be presided 
over by an original Assessor. 

Mr. Wricrtson expressed decided disapprobation of this plan. It 
would cast an indelible stigma on the House. It was much better that 
they should handle the question firmly, and work the reform in them- 
selves, than go elsewhere. 

Mr. PEMBERTON supported Lord Mahon’s proposition ; chiefly on the 
ground that it was impossible to obtain impartial decisions from a tri- 
bunal composed of Members of the House; whereas there were 
abundance of professional men who cared not for either side, and it was 
highly improbable that, acting as judges before a regularly arranged 
bar, they would make decisions not dictated by the merits of the case. 

Sir Rosert Peen referred to resolutions of the House and historical 
records, to prove the high antiquity of and the great value set upon the 
privilege of the House of Commons to decide upon the validity of elee- 
tions. He wished that Lord Mahon had introduced a bill instead of 
proposing a resolution, so that his plan might be examined in detail. 
There were many objections to it: one of the most important was the 
difficulty of procuring men to whom such large powers could be dis- 
crectly confided. He believed that materials for an impartial tribunal 
might be found in the House; and that much of the dissatisfaction 
which prevailed arose from the summoning of Members to the ballot, 
and other practices connected with the present mode of proceeding, 
but not essential to the selection of a tribunal from among the Members 
of the House. He would not go at length into the subjeet ; but on the 
introduction of his own bill, it would be found that every clause of it 
might be framed so as to carry out the purpose of his noble friend. But 
if the House should think fit to adopt Lord Mahon’s proposition, he had 
framed what he thought would be a fitting preamble for the bill which 
Lord Mahou would then bring forward— 

“ Whereas this House hath in former times considered the power of deciding 
in all matters reiating to the e m of its Members, 2 privilege essential to 
the maintenance of its indepen uid has uniformly resisted all attempts at 
encroachment upon this jurindiction ; but whereas it hath become no- 
torious that the House of Commons hath, particularly since the passing of the 
Reform Act, so grossly abused this privilege, that it is no longer worthy to be 
intrusted with it "—( Renewed laughter, and cries of “ Oh!” )—Do you shrink 
from such an inference 7—be cautious then in exciting it. But to proceed— 
“* And whereas the House doth hereby penitently acknowledge its unfitness 
and uncleanness ; and despairing of the possibility of purification, doth consent, 
from a due sense of its unworthiness, to relinquish this ancient privilege, and 
place it in some tribunal more honourable, more impartial, and more worthy of 
the public confidence: be it therefore enacted.” 

He called upon the House to amend the tribunal as it stood, and 
earnestly cautioned them not to sanction the conclusion that they could 
not perform one of their most important duties. In opposing Lord 
Mahon’s motion, he only adhered to that Conservative line of policy 
which he had ever been anxious to maintain. 

The speeches that followed do not require especial notice. Mr. 
Bernat, Sir Ropert [nGuis, and Mr. Firzroy Ke.iy supported Lord 
Mahon’s resolution. Mr. Wyxn and Lord Joun Ressexy opposed it. 
All said that an alteration of the present practice was required. Lord 
Joun Russe agreed with Sir Robert Peel, that the House ought not 
to abandon one of its important privileges till every attempt had been 
made to form a satisfactory tribunal irom the materials the House itself 
afforded. 

The House divided— 
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Sir Rozert Pret, after the division, obtained leave to bring in a bill 

to “ amend the jurisdiction for the trial of Election Petitions.” 
Intsu CorPoraTions. 

The paragraph in the Queen’s Speech relative to the Municipal Cor- 
porations of Ireland was read on ‘Thursday. After which, Lord Mor- 
PETH moved for leave to bring in a bill “ for the Regulation of Muni- 
cipal Corporations in Ireland;” aud proceeded to explain the chief 
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séiite of difference between the present and previous measures intro- 
duced for the same purpose. It appeared from his Lordship’s state- 
ment, that the eight-pound qualification for Municipal voters is retained 
in the bill, but that after the Poor-law has been three years in opera- 












ion, the English Munic franchise will be extended to ireland; tha 

tion, the English M if; ] iL 1 tended to ircland; that 
is to say, persoiis rated to any amount, and resident for three years, will 
be allowed the xe of voting for Municipal tap seit 1e mode of 








appointing Sheriffs is the same As in former bills:—the Tov 


to sendin a list of three persons fo the Lord-Lieutenant, who 
one of the three; if he disapprove of all, another list to bes sent to 
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» towns in 
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tinent himself. Schedule 













which C orporations ar >to be established, is the same as in the last bill. 
With respect to schedul B enumerating ph ices to which institutior 
may be granted on the petit tion of the inl it is proposed thi 
without the si in aboot! 1 rown may establish 





Cc orporati ms in t other town w ith bose 














thousand inhal vided there ¢ of j a 
occupying premises valued at not less year, to make a consti- 
tuency. After three years, the Eng! ‘hise to be extended to 
these places. re th incipal provisions ef the new bill. 
Sitaw 1] iter t : tye e the provision for ex- 
th inchise to Ireland ; for that mh place the Mu- 
pal elections in the power of the sa ve ‘sons who now eleeted 
Poor-law officers ; and recent proceedi in Limerick showed that 
ligious and political feelings would sway the constituency. 
Mr. Co.arHoen spoke to t! t. 
» = 1 r 





fr. Wyse and h briefly in support of the 


bill. 


Lord JoHN Resse adiniited, that in Lime ‘rick the election of Poor- 











ku Guard is had been made a political strug but in another town, 
men of ioe i s had been chosen without reference to their politics or 
Mr. § JACKSON, Mr. x, Mr. Henry Gi tan, Mr. 
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were made ; for he was persuaded that the commerce of Austria and of Turke 

would derive more benefit from those treaties than England herself. He thought 
the country was much indebted to the zeal and ability with which our ty 
Ambassadors at Vienna and at Constantinople had conducted the very long 
and difficult negotiations which led to these treaties. 

In reply to a question from Sir Roperr Prer, Lord Patmerstoy 
stated, that, in his opinion, the concurrence of Turkey was not neces. 
sary to give effect to that part of the Austrian treaty which admitted 
| British ships to the ports on the Danube; for it was an important part 
of the treaty with Austria, that either an Austrian or a British Vessel 
coming from a port’in the Turkish Danube should be admitted into 
the port of the other country as if it had come from a port of its 
i | own country; that is to say, a British ship coming from a Turkish 
port in the Danube would be received under this tre aty in an Austrian 
port, and vice versa an Austrian ship coming from such a port would, 
| under the treaty, be received in a British port. Sir Robert would see 
“f that this was an engagement solely between Austria and England, as to 
4 admitting ships into the ports of “either country coming from that part 
| of th : Dan! ¢ in which were Turkish ports; no agreement therefore 
| with Turkey respecting this arrangement was necessary. 
| In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord ABervEEN stated his 
| 
| 
+ 
| 
| 














opinion, that without another treaty with Turkey, England could derive 
no benefit from the stipulation with Austria by which English vessels 
and he reminded Lord 
’RNE, that such was his opinion when the subject was alluded to 
thts before, though Lord Palmerston had declared in the House 

| of Commons that no new treaty was required. 
Lord Mir_nourneé entered into an explanation of his view of the 
treaty; but said nothing precise on the point to which Lord Aberdeen 


were allowed to enter the ports of the Danube; 
Menne 
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Jupces in Pannrament. Lord Brovenam, on Tuesday, called the 
eye attention to the clection of Dr. Lushington, Judge of the Court 
Adin uiralty, to a tin the House of Commons. He dwelt on the 
semanas ty of @ the office of a Judge with that of a Represen- 
tative of the People ; and pointed out the peculiar mischiefs which might 
arise in the case of an Admiralty Judge, in whose decisions questions 
-e and war, and others on which the public mind might be strongly 
excited, were involved. He instanced the peg of Sir Wiliam Scott 
on the question of slavery. During the last war, scareely a weck elapsed 
in which political questions did not come selene Sir William Scott. The 
mode of paying the Admiralty Judge was very objectionable: his emo- 
lumenis were derived from fees,—which during a war might amount to 





















Crores Leases, The Committee of last session was reappointed, 

































ou Moncey,on Mr. Vernon Surry’s motion. | 
Porick. Mr. Fox Mace, with the entire concur- | 
1 of Sir Roperr Pi obtained leave to bring in 
Lin ved -olice of Metropoiis. 
Ls: that this country was inuch indebted to Mr. | 
y great attention he liad paid to this subject. | 
Business cr tis Hover. Mr. Warracr, on Tuesday, proposed a 
resolution that no “Dill respecting the trade of the country should be } 
introduc L after I * Mr. Pouterr Tuomson, Sir GeorGr CLERK, | 
and Mr. Sprina Rice opposed the motion; and Mr, Waxice with- 
drew it. 
Mi cnt L A motion | 
new b ss, lil ly to create debate, she | 
8 5 : 7 | + 
o'cl ‘ | 1 ‘ < uvnst q! ya aj | 
rity of 26 to 19. | 
Scorcn Pa Mr. F Mave obtained icave t ig ina bill, r | 
which differed but little from that by the Lords Jast session, fo 
the beiter regu ation of Prisons in Scotland. 
Irnisxr Poor-naw. Lord Moreen obtained leave to bring in a hill 











to amend the frish Poor Act Provision had he en made ii 1 that bill for 
nds into a union, N in the cities of Dublin and 
6 town-lands; S efore Pacis ive with 
Th ( her defects, which it 
1 
1k to ut "TALFoURD to intio- | 
‘er to that of last ses tering the law of Copy- 
y Ix iS suppor ed n for leave. Mr. Wak- | 
RURTON pay } t! he should strenuov ly oppose the measure. 
New Writs were order " or Carlow, in the room of Mr. Maule, 


created one of tiie Barons of » Court of Exchequer; and for Leitrim, 
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in the room of 
On Thursday, ane 





nts, deceased. 


was ordered for Devonport, in the room of 


Lord ¢ 











Sir George Crey, appoin ae Judge- Adve » General. 

THe MevroroirraN ImprovimeNnr ComMMiTTEE was reappointed, 
on Sir Marruew Woon’s motion. Mr Sprine denied that he 
had prompted Sir “- bew to make t] Fang . that if he had 
not been 7 ticij vted, » certainly should | : propose sd the reappoin 
men of the Con tee, with the v of ascertaining their epinion on the 
Act relat to the Avenues of the new Royal Exc} 
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TREATIES WitH AVsiRIA AND ERSTON, On 

1 Monday, entered 1 ) A CX] the chief provis ons of the 

comni cial tre j recently concluded vy ith Austria and Turk: V5 

which, he aid, in several important particulars, put British commerce 
with those countri in improved fcoting— 

For avery long time the principle of the Austrian tariff was a_ principle of 

n, with ouly an exception in favour of certain articles. The Austrian 

ad now determined to change that system, and to substitute for 

it a syst f universal admise j articles, on pay me nt of certain duties, 
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only did the treat | 
maiters between t rit corankiaen, “but ‘the Pik Pa nas eaten | 
taken a large and enlightened view re specting the prir ‘iples of commerce, had | 
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effected a very important change in its own system of duties. He considered 
that these two treaties with Austria and with Turkey would open a greatly- 
enlarged field for the industry and commercial enterprise of this country, and 
was likely to be attended with great adyant age to British commerce 5 while 
at the same timc, it was a satisfaction to t} ink that they would be even mare 
efficient in their effects upon the commerce of the two countries with which they | 
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8,000/. a year; thus giving him an interest in involving the country in 
hostilities. 

Lord Metnourne admitted that the mode of paying 4he Admiralty 
Judge ought to be changed; but thought that the same o hjec tion applied 
to Judges sitting in the House of Lords as in the Heuse of Commons. 

Lord Brovc HAM reminded Lord Melbourne, that every member of 

the House of Lords was a Judge; and that they were not subject to the 
control of co nstitucncies— not liable to be called upon at any time to 
an account of their conduct to five thousand electors. 
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EpvucatioN In THE Navy was the subject of a long conversation 
in the Hoase of Tuesday, between Lords Harpwic KE, 
Munro, and CoLcuE: STE Lord Harpwickr made statements with 

ontinuance of the Naval College was inju- 


iew toshow that 
dicious, and that no ient substitute for that ranean) had been 
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Lords, on 






















provided. This Lord M nto denied. The discontinuance of the Col- 
lege had been resi pon before he came into office, be seause it had 
entirely failed. A eat r proportion of candidates from the College 
were rejected on their examination for Mids! shipmen, than of those who 
had not been educated there. Instruction ofa ee description was 
now given on bo the Exe ent. Attempts had been made to improve 








the course of education, by raising the condition of the masters,—who 
were now allowed to mess with the officers, were provided with sepa- 








rate cabins, and e1 dt tos allowances. Fifteen or six- 
teen gentlemen, : grad of ibridge, were now employed as 
tutors. Another point iu the conversation rc a to naval architee- 
ture. Ti was siated as an undoubted fact, both by Lord Minto and 





Lord Hardwicke, that the French ships were better | uilt than the 
English—thei tects having superior scientific acquirements ; 
though Le ( rd id it was universally allowed ‘by French and Rus- 
sian offic Vanguard was the finest ship that ever sailed the 

were imade on the comparative merits, as ship 
builders, of Professor Inman and C. aptain Synionds. The discussion 
led to no resuli. 
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Tornreixe Tri The Marquis of SAtispunry asked Lord Mel- 
bourne, on hursday, 4 for some reiurns relative to turnpike trusis moved 
for lust session, but net produced. Lord Melbourne promised to make 
some inquiry res} the returns. Lord BrovGiiam hoped tha 
Ministers would pay some attention to this subjeet— 
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's, there were now s y any inns on the roads, 

unless one chose to travel at the rate of three or 
ay, he could not travel at all. He hoped the House would 
lion of this subject, with a view to this as well as to the 
icy invested in this description of property, and the many 
ns that __ nded upon it. He knew some very cruel cases 
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and 4 arcely t 1 
four hundred: 
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that had ‘curred; he knew one instance in which an income of 2002 
had been cu ‘to 40/. He hoped that some ease would be given, as far as 


they could without violating any principle ; and he thought that they would 
not be violating any principle if they took off the po »st-horse duty, which 
would enable the postmasters on certain roads to keep their heads above water. 
If he thought that his voice could reach to the enormous distance at which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stood—(CA leugh—Mr. Spring Rice being then at 
the Lords’ bar )—w hicth: er that honourable gentleman was performing the duties 
of his office, whether he was enjoying his dinner, or whether he was attending 
to his duties in the other House of Parliament, he would tell hin, that if he 
did not give up the sie -horse wea Si it would give } himup. (Laughter.) 
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The Court. 
Tne Queen, attended by Lady Portman, visited the Princess Sophia at 
Kensington Palace on Monday. Viscount Melbourne called in the 
morning and dined in the evening. 
Viscount Melbourne called upon the Queen on Tuesday morning. 
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Her Majesty went to Drury Lane Theatre in the evening, attended by 
Lady Portman, Miss Spring Rice, Lady Caroline Barrington, the Earl 
of Fingall, Major Keppell, and Colonel Wemyss. 

A Privy Council was held at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday ; 
at which Lord Dundas was sworn in _Lord-Lieutenant of the North 
Riding of York. The Queen gave audiences to Lord Hill and Viscount 
Melbourne; and Viscount Melbourne dined with her Majesty, together 
‘vith his nephew Mr, William Cowper, and Mr. George Byng. 

Viscount Melbourne was at the Palace, as usual, on Thursday fore- 
noon. In the evening, the Queen went to Coveni Garden TI 
companied by the Dutchess of Kent, aud attended by Lady Po 
Miss Murray, Lord Fingall, Major Keppell, and Colonel Weim 
Lady Flora Hastings waited on the Dutchess of Kent. 

Viscount Melbourne was at the Palace yesterday 
Queen had a small dinner-party, including Lord Palmerston, (on duty 
im the Premier's absence?) Lord Ossulston, and Mr. William and Lady 
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The 


morning, 





Caroline Lascelles. 





The Metropolis. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, 
letter was read from Mr. Fox Maule, stating that the Metropolitan Police 
Bill would embrace other desirable improvements in addition to th 
propos ito put the City of London Police force under the same author 
as that of Westminster and the Metropolitan Police districts 2 
Sir Matthew Wood was elected Governor of lrish Society, and 
Mr. Blackett Deputy Governor, for the year ensuin 
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Dr. Lushington was reélected Member for the Tow 
Monday, wit! The Doctor announced hims 


1out opposition. 














able to an entire abolition of the Corn-laws, and National 1 
onaplan not hostile to the Established Church. 

At a meeting of Southwark electors, at the ¢ School in 
Blackfriars Road, on Tuesday, it was resolved to su Mr. Harve 








in case that gentleman’s seat should be declared vi 
i ance of the office of Hackney Coac 
dispute at the commencement of the } 
chairman; but Mr. Benjamin Wood was placed in i 
wity, and the meeting separated in good humour. 


was received with universal applause. 
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The triennial election of Deputies 
Dissenters took place on the 8th instant; 
lutions were passed in favour of the abolition of Church-rates and other 
Dissenters are subject. 


reso- 
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grievances to which the 
The members of the National Convention continue their daily sit- 
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their proceedings possess little interest. A inotion to appoint 
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Cobbett has since withdrawn from 
self to “ ulterior measures.” 
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tenced to be imprisoned in the House of Corr 
hree months of the time to be passed in soli- | 
ing sentence, Baron Vauzhan said— { 
The Jury had de it this was not i ; l, 
under that impression, they had found the pri ht l 
they had no dow agre d to that verdict u: fa- 
tion to mercy would be attended to; and th 
such reecominendations should never be lost pris 
had aiso rece avery high cheracir ») cent | 
seren witnesses, But, notwithstandir \ ) ri 
must take the liberty of saying, that fact of th having in 
his possession such an instrument as the one produced at the trial, cou/d not f | 
possessed by him for any les 1 or honest purpose. Ut was a p jnted, sharp-edged | 
weapon, and had the ¢ » more of a bayonet tl a knife; and, for | } 
i » would rather fac si y | 





self, he had no hesitation in declaring that | 
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At the Bow Street Office, on Tucsday, a Mrs. Gibbs, of Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, was fined forty shillings and costs for spreading | 
ashes on the pavement before her door to prevent any accident from 
the frost. ‘The Magistrate said that as the offence was proved against 
Mis. Gibbs, he was compelled to inflict the penalty which the Act of 
Parliament had fixed. 

The Asphalte pavement in Oxford Street has been broken up so as | 
to compel the projector to relay it. The inhabitants have petitioned | 
the Marylebone Vestry to pave their street with wooden blocks. 











On Sunday morning, as the Queen was passing from Buckingham 
Palace to the Chapel, St. James’s, a woman from a crowd of spectators 
threw a paper into the Royal carriage, She was taken by a Police- 
ian to the Station-house : where she stated that her husband had been 











sentenced to seven years transportation for a fraudulent bankruptey; 
that she and her children w in great distress; and she had no 
doubt if the Queen knew of her case, she should obtain her husband's 


pardon. She was kept at the Station-house for a couple 
when a message arrived from the Queen dirccting 
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Bank. Several circumstances 
her guilty hk » of the 

murder. 
A Coroner’s Jury has found a verdict of “wilful murder” against 
Samuel Seagus, charged with shooti he woman at Ottenden, in Kent. 


The nobility and gentry of South ia meeting 


on the 20th, to consider the 
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There has been a ran upon the Cork banks. 





Lv ene we rs 
4tliseellancous. 
Lord Morpeth is now a member of the C 
summons to attend a Cabinet Council on Saturday. 


He received his first 


binet. 





Mr, Maule has at length been appointed a Baron of the Exchequer, in 
the place of Baron Bolland. 

Mr. Cross has resigned his Mastership in Chancery; to 
it is said, by Mr. Duckworth. 


be succeeded, 
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It is rumoured that Mr. Sergeant Talfourd will be made.a Queen’s | 


Sergeant. 

: rumour that Ministers intend to establish a new Court of Chancery 
is contradicted by the Globe. 

The Reverend John Lonsdale succeeds the late Reverend Hugh 
James Rose, as Principal of King’s College. 

Lord John Russell’s Saturday Parliamentary dinners will not take 
place until after the Easter recess, owing to the severe domestic calamity 
which his Lordship has sustained. The christening of the noble 
Secretary's infant daughter, who is to bear the name of Victori a, and to 
whom her Mz ijesty is to stand sponsor, will, it is understood, not take 
place till the advance of spring.—-Worning Herald. 

The Speaker will give his first Parliamentary dinner for the session on 
Saturday the 23d instant, and hold his levees on the 9th and 16th of 
March. 

The Duke of Buckingham, with a deputation of landowners and far- 
mers, waited on Lord Melhourne on Thursday, to ascertain his Lord- 
ship's intention with regard to the Corn-laws. According to the 
Morning Herald, Lord Melbourne stated, that “ he was decidedly op- 
posed to any changes unless their benefit should be satisfactorily proved ; 
and that he had not seen any thing to cause him to change the opinion 
on the subject of the present Corn-laws, which he had expressed i in his 
place in Parliament in last July.” 

The Manchester Guardian says that the Marquis of Westminster has 
become an advocate for the entire repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Colonel Sir Henry George Macleod has been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Trinidad. 
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We intimated to our Polish correspondents last week, that it would 
be impossible to find room for their long communications occasioned by 
M. Ostrowski’s letter; and upon a reperusal of the documents, and 
another on the subject, received this week, we find that they all go 
over nearly the same ground, and that the substance of the whole may 
be briefly stated. 

With respect to the Polish Constitution of 1791, it is is asserted, that 
it intrcduced no new principles of hereditary monarchy, and that in the 
glorious days of Polish prosperity, under the dynasty of the Jagellons, 
and when Boleslaus end Casimir the Great were on the throne of Po- 
land, that country was ruled not by mere “ puppets,” but by real Kings. 
By the Constivution of 1791, the lierum veto was proscribed, and the 
inhabitants of towns were admitted to participation in the privileges 
enjoyed by the, nobles. So far from the Constitution of 1791 being 
considered perfect, % was prov ided that it should undergo revision every 
twenty-five years; though it unfortunately lasted only one year. It wi 
a great st. ep towards coi nstitutional liberty, and recognized the piss 
princi iples of free government. As such, it was highly approved of by 
Fox, Burke, aad their liberal contemporaries. It was for this Consti- 
tution that Kosciusko fought ; and the recollection of it is dear to every 
true Pole. 

Prince Czartoryski is defended from M. Ostrowski’s attack. The 
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The pecuiiar interest attached to the Earl of Duruam’s Report on the Affairs of B ritish 
North America, and its vast importance as the basis of future legislation, pre- 
cluded the ilea of dealing with it as with an ordinary state paper, by way of 
abstract or description of the contents; ani we found it necessary, in order to do 
justice to the subject, to publish a Supplement. But as the object is not the 
catchpenny one of increasing a week’s sale of the Spectat.r, it is published at q 
price (3d. in addition to that of the week's Number) suflicient to cover the 
cost of stamped paper and printing. Besides the Report, (at full length in the 
more important parts, epitomized in the rest,) the Supplement coutains the most 
interesting portions of Lord Durma’s Correspondence with Lord GLenere. 

A typographical mistake. has been made in the heading of some of the Despatches jn 
the Supplement. The werd ‘extract’? has been prefixed (in two instances) 
where tie entire Despatch is given, and omitted (in one instance) where only 
part is quoted. This error the reader may easily correct for himself. In page 
19 the paper dated 16th of October is an ‘‘ extract;”’ that of the 20th October on 
the same page is cymplete; as is also the Despatch dated 10th of December, on 


~~ POSTSCRIPT. 


Sy 
Saturpay Nigur, 

Lord Durwam™ was again baited in the House of Lords last night by 
the combined Ministerial and Tory forces, even Lord BrovcHamM slyly 
assisting the malignants. But Lord DurHam showed that practice had 
improved his fence: he repelled the attack with skill as well as un- 
daunted spirit, and was more successful eventhan on Monday. The 
foe was discomfited. ‘Truly may he say, “ Alone I did it;” for not one 
of his compeers offered the aid which he needed not. 

A motion by the Duke of Wer.iineron for Sir Francis Head’s 
Despatches, led to another palaver about the publication of Lord 
Durham’s Report. The maiter of Sir Francis was soon disposed of. 
Lord Mrei~sourne and Lord GLENELG objected to furnish more than 
copies or extracts from the Despatches; for a reason stated by the 
latter—that they contained many reflections on individuals with whom 
Sir Francis was connected in the Government of Upper Canada, and 
their relatives; the existence of which those parties did not suspect. 
The Duke of Wetiincron was content with parts instead of the 
whole; so an expurgated coriespondence will be produced. [Lord 
Durham's despatches did not require such a process: they dealt not in 
“ yeflections on individuals, which the parties did not suspect ”—they 
were public, and for the public. ] 

Then, Lords ABERDEEN, WicKLow, MELBOURNE, and GLENELG opened 
upon Lord Durham. They all protested that the publication of the 
Report, before Ministers had had an opportunity of considering it, was 
not only unfortunate, irregular, and unprecedented, but highly danger- 
ous. Tt was true, Lord GLeneie admiited, that Sir George Grey had 
authorized the printing of the Report, and that such a course was not 
uausual with respect to state papers; but he denied that any sanction 
had been given to the distribution of copies to persons not connected 
with the Government. On this point Lord Durwan’s impression was 
different from Lord Glenelg’s ; he considered that Sir George’s Grey’s 











fact that he now lives in exile, when he might have possessed immense 
estates, nay be taken as proof of his sincerity in the cause of Poland. 
The last insurrection failed because his counsels were not followed. 
Ife emancipated all his own serfs, whom he had previously endeavoured 
to enlighien and iastruct, and called upon his fellow countrymen to 
follow his example. In an address to the nobles of Voihynia and 
Lithuania, Podolia and Ukrania, he exhorted them to give entire free- 
dom to the peasants. He was educated in England ; and being after- 

wards taken as a hostage to St. Petersburg. gained influence over the 
Emperor Alexander, which he used for the benefit of his countrymen, 
It is for his known patriotism that he is an object of peculiar detestation 
to Nicholas. 

Of Lord Dadiey Stuart our correspondents speak in terms of warm 
affection and gratitude, for his perseveriug support and aid of their 
cause, at great sacrifices of his own time and private fortune, 

Respeciing Mr. Ost rowski himself, there are not a few insinuations 
that he is actuated by the worst motives. The ch Ss against lim 
are not quite consistent. He is represented as a ar and impracti- 
eable Republican—one of a class who have done infinite mischief to 
their country ; also as aspy employed by Russia, and as such shunned 
by all the honest Poles. It is suid that he was expelled from 
Paris, on being discovered acting as a spy over his countrymen. 

We believe that we have now fairly, though succinctly, stated the 
case advocated by our correspondents. 
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also 





Sir Francis Head has announced, in 
bourne, his intention of laying before the public a vindication of his 
proceedings in Upper Canada. He conceives that by submitting to 
Parliament the rewarks on his administration contained in Lord Dur- 
ham’s Rep rt, Ministers have ft ai him from all obligation to refrain 
from stating bis own case; especially as, he says, they were in posses- 
sion of ac nnplete contradiction of the cha ges made against him in the 
Report. 

A correspondence between Mr. Fox Maule and Mr. Frost, a Magis- 
trate of Newport in Monmouthshire, and a Delegate to the National Con- 
vention, has been laid before ihe Louse of Commons. Mr. Maule, by 
Lord John Russell’s direction, inquired of Mr. Frost whether he had 
attended a meeting at Pontypool, where inflammatory language was 
used, and whether he was a Delegaie to the Convention; because if | 
prevalent reporis to that effect were true, Lord John Russell would re- 
commend the Lord Chancellor to remove Mr. Frost from the commis- 
sion of the peace for the county of Monmouth. Mr. Frost, in reply, in- 
forms Lord John Russell that lie is a Magistrate of the town of New- 
port, not the county of Monmouth; that no inflammatory language was 
used at Pontypool; that the National Convention is not an illega al as- 
sembly, but one for the preparation of petitions to the Legislature ; and 
that, as to his appointment to the Magi-tracy, he sets no value at all upon 
an office held on the will of a Seeretary of State. Mr. Maule’s rejoin- 
der is a lecture to the Magistrate on the necessity of men in authority 
setting a good example. ‘As it appears that the Convention is only a | 
committee to watch over the fate of petitions to be presented to the 
Legislature, no immediate steps will be taken to remove Mr. Frost 
from the Magistracy. 


a published letter to Lord Mel- 








consisted of dry precedents to prove that Mr. Harvey's 


permission had a greater latitude: but at any rate, after the Report had 
been laid before the Queen, and the Royal approbation of his labours 
officially conveyed to him by the Colonial Secretary, he could not see 
any thing reprehensible in the confidential distribution of a few copies, 
which was all that had taken place with his sanction. Then, laying 
aside this petty matter, Lord Durham put the pinching question to 
the House, whether the danger was not in the existence of the evils 
exposed, not in the exposure of them in England? He treated with 
scorn ihe idea of mischief in the colonies from the publication of facts 
which every man, woman, and child there was fully aware of, tiough 
tietr Lore s were ignorant of them,—tfacts which had been stated over 
‘iin in the hundreds and thousands of newspapers in Canada 
and the United States. Bat whatever his personal indiseretion might 
have been—whutever they might please to insinuate against himself— 
he implored them to lose no time in taking the subject of the Report 
into earnest consideration. Indeed, there was no time to be lost : and, 
to satisfy the House of the necessity of inimediate proceedings, he read 
the following extract from a letter, written by a gentleman of large 
fortune, laie Representative of his county, and a member of Sir Joun 
Colburne’s Special Council— 

“The Loyalists have again saved the country 5 but I need not say to one of 
your thought that it is almost at our total ruin, for we are all soldiers. Con- 
ecquently, we shall soon want bread, for want of labourersin our fields, If the 
British Government intends to retain the North American Colonics, some- 
thing must be done, and that right soon, or the country will be worth nothing 
to the present generation. As for our being retained by a standing army, it is 
all nonsens H There fore, I repeat, 





~ 








se; It cannot be done for any lengih of time. 
comething must be soon done; and it appes ars to me the only thing that can be 
done, with the least prospect of success, is to get us back into a constitution of 












some kind 2s soon ag poss sible ; but it must be Luglish. We are daily told that 
this and that not leman is to re p! ace Lord Durham: all this can be of ne y usec— 
the thing mus st be settled in England. Frame a CO: istitution in the Imperial 
Pari cut, ‘t it be what ié may 3 and send that, and a man of ability to put 


it practically 

The only other business in the House of Lords, worth notice, was 
Lord CoLCHESTER’S a ant, that on Thursday next he should 
move for pz pers respecting the Navy, and found a motion thereon, He 
said he had taken this step without consultation with any one. [Now 
it will be seen, whether the Duke will not put a stopper on Lord Col- 
chester, as weil as Lord Hardwicke. | 

Tn the House of Commons, Mr. Vitiiers presented the petition of 
the Anti-Cora-law Delegates. It was ordered to be printed with the 
Votes. This is the petition on which Mr. Villiers wiil found his motion 
on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Hanvey’s case was brought before the House by Mr. Wryw; 
who moved that a new writ be issued for Southwark, the representation 
of which he assumed to be vacant,—though Mr.Harvey was present, and 

called upon by the Speaker to make his defence. Mr, Wynn’s speech 
8 late office came 
within the disqualifyi ing statute of Queen Anne, being actually an ap- 
point ent under the Crown—quite as iuich so as the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. In the former instance, the Home Secretary 


uto operation, and Yebellion dies a natural death.” 





acted for the Crown; in the latter, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Harvey spoke, and kept the House in a roar of laughter. He hit 
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Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, with an air of reckless glee. He protested 
that he was quite ready to second a motion for sending every Member 
before his constituents. He was told that his own election would be 
secure and inexpensive; but he had the opinion of an eminent Parlia- 
mentary counsel that he had not vacated his seat by the acceptance of 
the Hackney Coach Registrarship. He referred to the numerous offices 
of every description—especialiy Commissionerships—held by Members 
of the House ; and if he had been an aristocratic cousin, nobody would 
have dreamed of molesting him. Principle, indeed! nobody cared a 
farthing about the principle. The question was a party question, 
which gentlemen opposite took up against him—and he did not feel 
quite sure of the friends about him; for he remembered that when 
Government resolved to exclude his name from the Pension Committee, 
many said to him, “Good God, Harvey! it never ean be true?” yet 
those persons, who poured sympathy and consolation into his car, 
went out into the lobby and voted against putting his name on the 
Committee. [At the conelusion of his speech, Mr. Harvey left the 
House. | : 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL showed that the praciice and the preece- 
dents were conflicting ; and moved for a Select Commitiee to search 
for precedents. 

Motion agreed to; Committee to be named on Monday. 

A Bill to prevent Frauds in the Register of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, was read a second time, on Lord Joun Rvussent’s motion. Also, 
on the motion of Mr. Hawes, a Bill to allow all persons objecting to 
take Oaths to give Evidence on making A flirmation. 

The Lord Advoeate of Scotland moved that the whole House should 
go into Committee to-consider a resolution for increasing the salaries of 
the Scotch Judges of the Court of Session. Mr. Gittox, Mr. Hume, 
and Mr. Waxvace contended, that the Judges were handsomely paid 
for the services they rendered, and opposed an increase. Mr. Exnicr 
junior, and Mr. AGLionsy supported the motion; and it was carried by 
avote of 56 to27. In the Committee, resolutions were adopted, that 
the Judges be allowed to retire on full salaries after fifteen years’ 
service, and that the salaries and retiring allowances of the five Puisne 
Judges of the Court of Session be increased. The last-named reso- 
lution was carried by a majority of 67 to 20. The report was ordered 
to be received on Mondgy. 

The other business in the Commons does not require particular 
notice. 





Lord GLENELG’s successor at the Colonial Office has not, up to this 
time, been officially announced; though the Ministerial papers have 
authoritatively stated that the Marquis of Normanpy is the man. Sir 
GrorGE Grey, Lord GLevete’s Parliamentary Under Secretary, goes 
out with him; but Sir Georce gets “in” again as Judge- Advocate-Ge- 
neral,—an appointment, by the way, which seems to have been kept open 
purposely for him. Mr. Vernon Surru, Mr. Macaunay, and others, 
have been talked of as likely to sueeeed Sir Gzoracr Grey; but at pre- 
sent there is neither Chief nor Under Secretary of the Colonial Depart- 
ment in Parliament! ‘There is also a difficulty in procuring a Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. It is said that the offer of the appointment has 
been refused by Lords Rapnor, Tavisrock, and ALBEMARLE; and that 
it waits the acceptance of the Earl of CLanenpon, Ambassador at 
Madrid. 

Lord GLENELG’s own statement of ihe circumstances attending his 
resignation was not controverted by any newspaper except the Globe. 
That journal, on Monday, very coolly imputed his retirement to his 
“state of health,” and the “effect produced on his tone of feeling” by 
his brother’s death; adding, that his Lordship “ only yielded to impera- 
tive necessity in attending to the routine of office,’ and “declined an 
office involving less official duty,” in order that he might remain in the 
“seclusion which his present state of health and feelings induces him 
to desire.” The Morning Post contrasted this account of the causes of 
Lord GLENELG’s resignation, with that nobleman’s own sufficiently 
explicit statement. The Globe persisted that Lord GLENELS’s retire- 
ment was in accordance with his own “repeated desire ;” and that, 
had he been present when the new arrangements were completed, 
“he would not only have known, but in all probability have concurred 
inthem.” The Jforning Post then printed Lord GUENELG’s ste tew ent and 
the Globe's in parallel columus. Last nicht the Minisierial journal! 
put forth the following leader—evidently the result of an instruetion 
from some quarter. It amounts toa retractation of the former statement. 

“We believe that noihing has yet been setiled as to cither of the vacant 
Ministevial appointments 

“As the Post returns to the subject of Lord Glenclg’s res‘gnation, we 
have simply to say, that we have had no pretension whatever to substitute 
another version of that occurrence for Lord Glenelg’s. His Lordship’s state- 
ment is conclusive, as to the facts. We may have erred tn referrizg to previous 
circumstances affecting his Lordship. 

“ An interpretation has been put upon our remarks on the resignation of 
Lord Glenelg, which we feel it our duty to remove. 

“It was far from our intention to cast the slightest doubt upon the state- 
ment made by Lord Glenelg in respect to the circumstanecs of his resignation, 
in the presence of his late colleagues, and acquiesced im by them at the tine.” 


The Anti-Corn-law Delegates have been working like men of busi- 
ness during the week. Petitions, with many thousand signatures, have 
been received from the country, and exhibited at the meetings. Depu- 
tations have waited upon Ministers and Members. A long list of 
gueries respecting the operation of the Corn-laws in all parts of the 
country has been prepared. The plan of Parliamentary proceeding 
has been settled. Measures are in progress for enlightening the agricul- 
tural districts; and a commencement has already been made by the 
indefatigable Colonel Thompson, who on Thursday delivered a lecture 
at Bungay in Suffolk. Of the Colonel’s manner of addressing tenants, 
the following may be taken as a fair specimen— 

“ Farmers have families like other men—uey, Tam not sure that, from the na- 
ture of their domestic habits and arrangements, they are not rather more given 
to large families than anybody else. And what is a farmer to do with his chil- 
dren? He cannot employ them in commerce, for commerce has been restricted 
and shut up; they must therefore bid against each other for a farm, or wait till 
the old man dies, and then sub-divide his farm. Is not this a true picture of 
what goes on in farmers’ families? Thus, then, they are brought to the grind- 
stone, and share the general distress. And in addition to this, there is the 
landlord continually over them, to raise his rents on any flush of occasional 





success. ‘Temporary exceptions may take place where leases exist, or other ar- 
rangements that cannot be suddenly disturbed ; but in the long run the land- 
lord reaps the advantage ; and when a reverse comes, it is not always so easy to 
get it back again in turn. As a friend of peace, desirous of cultivating union 
among all classes, I urge farmers to consider whether they are quite sure their 
interest in imposing hard laws on others, is real and substantial. I come not 
here to charge them with being sinners above all men: we all pursue what we 
suppose our interest, and while we abstain from encroaching on the rights of 
others, the pursuit is just: but I again call on them to revise their case, to be 
not deceived by a sudden flush in the rise of prices, but be sure whether they 
have any permanent and abiding intcrest in what other classes complain of as 
inconsistent with their welfare.’ 





A vexatious opposition to Mr. Wakley’s claims to the office of Coro- 
ner for Middlesex has been got up, by persons whose candidate is 2 Mr? 
Adey. This gentleman’s chance of success may be guessed at from 
the result of Thursday’s, Friday’s, and to-day’s polling up to three 
o'clock ; when the numbers were— 

ROR WaRey <n ic con cassesce mansaseussagaicecrasea: (MOeEt 
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Majority for Wakley................. 1178 


MONEY MARKET. 
Sroce Excaanee, Prinay A---rvoon. 
The improvement of the Money Market has continued during this week; 
and the current quotation of most descriptions of English Stock is 3 per cent. 
higher than those of last Saturday. ‘his rise is attributed to the favourable 
intelligence from Belgium, where pacific counsels seem to prevail; and the pre- 
vious tendency to improvement was considerably augmented hy the intelligence 
received from Bombay on Wednesday last. India Stock has risen 1 per cent. 
viz. from 253} to 2544, and Bank Stock may be quoted at a similar advance. 
The recent decline was partly attributable to a belief that the Government 
would be compelled to raise money either by way of loan ora larger issue of 
Exchequer Bills; a communication, it is understood, having been made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the part of the Bank Directors, that if the 
drain for gold continued, the Bank would be compelled to seek for payment of 
part of the debt due to it from the Government, as a means of contracting its 
liabilities: in such a case it was naturally anticipated that a loan would be 
resorted to. The demand for gold has, however, ceased; and it is now 
asserted, that, with the returning confidence to which this cireumstance 
has given rise, the Directors have given notice to the Government, of 
their readiness to advance whatever sums may be required for the pub- 
lic service, and of the improbability of any necessity arising for a contraction of 
the issue of bank-notes. The recent advices from Hamburz, Holland, and 

































Paris, all agree as to a cessation of the demand for gold; and it is not improba- 
ble that much that has been lately exported to those places will be returned. 

The speculative operations for a fall have caused a reity of Stock ; 
Consols being at the same price for Money as for Account 27th inst.; and it 
seems probable, that unless some large supply should be brouzht to market, 
the price will be still further augmented before the settlement of the Account. 
The favourable state of the Belgian negotiations has cause an improvement 
in both Dutch and Belgian Stock. The Dutch have risen about } per cent. 5 
but Belgian, which were previously much depressed, are from 1} to 2 per cent. 
higher. The impression produced upon the Dutch Funds would, no doubt, 
have been greater, but that the Finance Minister et the Hague has given 
notice of his intention to avail himself of a credit already granted, and to 
issue Five per Cent. Stock to the amount of nearly 1,000,0 

Brazilian Securities have risen 1 per cent.: this improvement is mainly 
attributable to the exertions of the agents for the Government here; who 
being authorized to dispose of a considerable amount of New Stock at 78, are 
anxious to give it currency by increasing the market value of the eld. This 
new Loan is for 400,0002.; and the price at which it is offered, as above stated, 
is, with Dividend from Ist October last. 

Spanish and Portuguese Stocks have been subject to much fluctuation ; and 
although the latter is lower than it has been, it is still above the prices of last 
week. Portuguese Bonds gave way more than 1 per cent. on Monday, in 
consequence of the arrival of the financial statement of the Minister of 
Finance at Lisbon; and though they have recovered from 4 to 3 since, the 
price to-day is but little above the lowest quotation. ? 

The Railway Share market has been steady with little doing ; but its aspect 
is upwards. 

A new Company, under the name of the Ionian Banking Company, has 
been formed: its object is to act asa loan and deposit Bank in the Ionian 
Islands. Its capital is 100,000/. and the shares have been done to-day at 
1 prem. 













Sarerpay, Twetve 0’ Ciocr. 

The Consol Market is firm, with every appearance of a continuation of the 
rise; Consols have been done both for Money and the Account at 93. Bank 
is higher, being quoted at 2054. In the Foreign Market, the ! ss has been 
almost entirely confined to Spanish Active; which opened at 194, declined to 
193, andis now 194 3. The Dutch T'wo-and-a-Half are also higher, and mark 
55. Brazilian isin demand at 80. The various descriptions of current Stock 
are generally firm at yesterday’s prices, 


















Saturpay, Fovr o’Ciocr. 
Consols close sellers 92%. Exchequer Bills are quoted Is. higher, having 
been done at 66s. In the Foreign, Spanish has improved 4 per cent., and 
closes at 193 4. The other Stocks are at the morning’s prices; and the busi- 
ness of the afterncon has been quite unimportant. 
8 ver Cent. Consols ..ex div. an Brasilian 5 per Cents.... 
Ditto for Account .....e.e.0+ Danish 3 per Cents.. 





3 per Cent. Redueel......... Dutch 24 per Cents........6+ HS 
New 3+ per Cont. Anns...... Portuguese Regeucy 5 per Cts. 35 6¢ 
S Ditto 3 per Cent...... coe 224 








Bauk Stock....cc0s. eusveeee : 4 
coos Russian (1822) 5 per Cent.... 1ll4¢ 

Spanish (18 '5) 5 per Ceut.... 
- 6365pm.) Deferred Stuck... 
99 b Passive Ditto.......cccceeeee 


India Stoek .. 
Ditto Bonds... 
Exchequer Bills. 
Belgian 5 per Cente. 


















EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, Feb. 14th, Parkfield, Jacob, fom China. Of Hastings, 13th, 
Amwell, Hesse, ‘rom Mauritivs. At Liverpool, léth, Heart of Oak, M‘Douald, from 
Mauritius, At St. Helena, previons to Dec. 28th, Riplay, Stewart ud Elles, Yapp, 
from Bengal. At the Cape, Dec, 2d, Zenobia, Own, from London 110th, Permei, 
——, from China. At Bombay, Clydesdale, Davis; Cornubia, } Aun, Jeffery ; 
and Baltcur, Forsier, from Liverpool; and Lady Feversham, Webs trom Loadon. 
At Madres, Dee. 3d, Bleng, M‘Dowall, from Liverpool; lth, Wiuadsor, Nesbitt ; 
18th, Wellington, Liddell ; Repelse, Pryce; 20th, Caruatic, Voss; 21st, Duke of 
Argyle, Bristow; and Mary Ann, Tarbett, from London. At Bengal, Dee. Ist, 
C:.therine, Evans; 2d, Scotia, Campbell; Richmond, M'Leod; and 3d, Tree Briton, 
Beach, from London. Isabella, Dickensoa, from Hull; aud Blounge, Banks, from 
Liverpool; 4ih, Allerton, Chetterton, from ditto; 10th, Sc. Georze, Williams, trom 
Bristol; and E. Russell, Worth, fiom Eugland; Mth, Juhn Cree, Doyd, from New- 
easile; 15th, Robert Small, Falcher; and 18th, Lord Hangerford, Farqulrrson, from 
London. Satvaoay Morxune, 

Arrived—In the Dowas, the Bombay, Waagh; and Emma, Skelton, irom Bengal. 
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rel ati E D AY | of war—some from the want ofa law—some from the maleadminis. 

T 0 P ] C S 0 F T . tration of alaw—some from the necessary operation of a defective 
law (as in the case of the Tower Hamlets petition.) The point 
. VILLIERS’S PRE LIMIN ARY MOTION ON THE | i which they all agree—the feature which 4s common to al] 
CORN-LAWS of them—is, that they are complaints of grievances, and accom. 

panied with prayers for relief. Whenever British subjects haye 

Tae Corn-law question has been ane to a definite shape, and appro: iched the House of Commons stating that they were suf 
will attempt to make its way into the House of Commons on Tues- | ging nik “abide tee’ tallel athe seen at he Lephion . 
next. The friends of free trade in corn have adopted, we think, une Gain cian sweet ts prove their complaints at < 

. Their object is to force on a thorough investi- | hay of the House—somcetimes by the arguments of counsel, 
bch lag ateTe ea investigation conducted with all | sometimes by the evidence of witnesses, sometimes by both. 
blicity, in order that the country may be able to judge be- | pho grievance might affect a small district only of the king. 
. id Parliament—and finally the total and speedy aboli- | dom, as in the case of the Scottish Burghs in 1708 ; or it might 

trictions on the importation of food, aud other agricul- | geet the whole trading community, as in the case of our merchants 

SO ics chair ten, sehneth Aline Gactnahiant iol | and manufacturers in 1808 ; or it might aflect the wealthy mer- 
es ; EM PE TNAGOZNY ©" | chants of London, as in 1689; or it might affect the poor seamen 











, the growth « 0 f foreign countries. But, in applying to 
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, thev have to dca 








, ave thy } » erest in lt Idi the prese | e nm ° o ys ® ~ "4 
ee e an inte peice —" sh cage aye tne | of the Tower Hfamlcts and their families, as in 1708. Whether 
tn: courses hat these individuals have any thing ‘ Se es . . . . 
Me a that these ‘ ieee We aay % 8 | the complaints have come from rich or poor—from a few or from 
y view of the nischevous e@ ct mn ie ° ) ‘ al . > . > 
iew of the musc:uevous ciect fe | multitudes—the House of Commons has hitherto felt itself bound 







f the community, They have heard enough, | 
icate Misgiy ings to them ; the y are far from conde parties, and, in the face of the publie, to listen to their viva voce 
tiny will tend to strengthen their position ; they ate’! statements. Upon this old, unbroken chain of precedent, do the 
question broadly inthe face themselves, and petitioners in the matter of the Corn-laws rest their claim to be 
eir fingers into their ears to prevent further | jeard on the present occasion. And these precedents esta- 
shes : Such OR SEK: Ek SEE likely enough to blish a just and reasonable principle—which is not always the 
r them to make use of any subterfuge to avoid inquiry | coce with precedents. The petitioners complain that they are suf- 
of any kind, and above all, public inquiry. They are prepared fering severely from the necessary and inevitable consequences of 
to avail themselves of the general ignorance rega ding the forins | a restrictive system of trade in food. They offer to prove at the 
of Parliamentary business—the necessary consequence of their | bar of the House, according to old —— practice, the 
: : 4 . 5 aah leila first question gtr the] Touse i stot ‘the na ture of the relief: that 
at the bar use on a miserable technical Ree Phey | is left for after consideration. The motion of Mr. Vinrrens is to 
have it in contemplation to tell the Anti-Corn-law petitioners, the effect that t! 1¢ House do take into consideration the con rplaints 
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— — | by constitutional = dent to open its doors to the com pla ining 
ent tha Laks 
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Se oa ees: Shacks teen ee ircum. | js . ° * : 
that alth = or Oe ‘most various. cineue | of the petitioners. The first step in taking grievances into consi- 
ae yap sass 17 7 . ClDS, . a) ae 
aoe : = a _ - =i 1 secluss | deration in the House of Commons, has for two hundred years 
ve ey existing ¢ etitions for redress | jeen, to inquire into the truth of the averments made by the com- 


of any gricvance may be heard, unless that grievance have 


ees : plainants, by hearing counsel, or evidence, or both. It is a matter 
nent has a remedy for all evils : 


; pe oe. | of perfect indifference whence the grievance springs : its mere ex- 
except such as are mor: ially of its own creation. | ; Tt 4s | istence is a sutticient claim upon the House’s attention. The pe- 
necessiry io be paruiculariy guarded ‘when one has to Go Wit MCN | titioners do not ask to have an existing law re pealed: they offer to 
who can guibble after this fashion ; and therefore it is that We | prove that they are suffering, and they ask relief, We do not see 
think the opponents of the Corn-laws have done wisely in making by aehat quibble or evasion the House of Commons «an devise a 
their advances upon Parliament by successive a apkdies Of these, pretext for refusing the prayer of the Anti-Corn-law petitioners 
Mr. Vinire is the first. A petition has been presented from a | nq neeativine the motion of Mr. VIiters. 
number of individuals—merchants, manufacturers, and others— On a question of such all-pervading interest—on a question re- 
raeege ining of several hardships and penne aie che under which quiring, more almost than any other, calm, unpartis n deliberation— 
they labour; tracing these evils to the —< corn-trade ; and it is desirable to avoid any expression that has the appearance of 
praying that the House of Commons will allow them to make good | 4 threat. It is, howev ver, but fair to warn the House of Commons, 
their : all egations by cou use] and witnesses at its bar, with a view tO! that this movement of the Anti-Corn-law petitioners puts the 
m. Shoul : House grant the prayer of the pene, House upon its trial. Men are not to be deceived by words. The 
hie the cota an and i fanned j — peal of the Corn-laws may | House of Commons may be called “Reformed”—there may be a 
zat in at the close of ‘the evidence. Should the House re- | camblance of j improvement in the electoral arrargements—but if 
it i in the power of any friendly Member to bring on the Flouse descend: 46 fame ealcdiated se edie the p ahtie valent 
a manner which the old House of Commens would not have dared 
to adopt, the consequences are not difficult to divine. Already 


that question on wn meri! #. 
hae a mode of dealing with general petitions been adopted which 


its source in a law. 
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The motion intimated by Mr. Vin LIER 
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he herr | at the bar | by counse ‘1 and witnesses 

ctition, is one which tl ue veri effectually neutralizes their influence on the House. If another 
retrograde step be taken, and the people shorn of their old consti- 
tutional privilege of being heard viva voce on complaints of griey- 
ances at the bar of the House, it will be high time to think of re- 
chia oA ea inorder to show the continuity of the chain of modelling the Legislature which ventures upon so odious a step 
ee RES ANSOEGES — ” : rhe next application of complainants spurned from the threshold 
preceacnt, Jt , | of their own House, may not be so moderate as the present. The 
In 1609, a p rg oe ee the House of Commons from | House may be doomed to hear—not, indeed, the harsh eccents of 
the mere nts of London, complaining of extortions by commanders la Chances a6 the heel of kde * Geen cect en deep, calm, 
of their Majesties’ ships tor convoy, offering to “make the facts | steady voice of an outraged nation, bidding them “make way for 

appear,” and p or “consideration and relict. : The peti- omeciae wae : < 
soon li wie «° be heard at the tk ps we eg ined | Oy the — of the Corn- fawe we say, Persevere. We are 
oa ans meant aad aceacatenes | ft 8 tue oF tonph py querus the ie erage it ow 
: eee, Oppressin cama Sg ji ho Ilo ywness, that > rices a re falling. They ar 1re—but to rise again 
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708, the inhabitants t] ar wer Tflamlets petitioned agains 
on 1708, the ants of the 101 ik : pe iti ed ag ; net higher than ever. The statesmen (!) — refuse to entertain the 
e mode of pay n’s wages, as having materially contri- 
the mo P : ges, as having materially contr question of the Corn-laws in a deliberative assembly, while men’s 








minds are yet capeble of dispassionate pedir tion, may have it 
forced upon them under more unpleasant circumstances. [ow will 
a7 | the Duke of Bucxrycuam like to have it forced upon him by 
etitioners at havi ng their comp yeorse thus stifled, | famishing thousands now living round his mansion, and shaking his 
t the iouse, of its own accord, withdrew the pe- gates in the fierce agony of honper ? A time may come when the 
scene of Anti-Corn-law agitation may be transferred from Par- 
liament to his own lawn. 





first instance referred to a C¢ ommittee then sitting to examine 
certain accounts for extra cruisers and convoys. The dissatisfaction, 
howevcr, of the 
was so great, the 
tition from the consideration of the Committee, and intimated to | 
the petitioners its readiness to hear them at the bar. | They were 
heard, and obtained redress. In 1738, several American traders | 
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buted to impove that district. The petition was in the | 
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having presented a petition complaining of losses by the Spaniards, 
were allowed to appear at the bar of the House, in order to make 
good their statements. During the agitation of the Slave-trade 
question, ates were repeatedly heard at the bar, both by 
counsel and evidence. During the discussions on the Union 
with fh veland, many petitioners, who represented that their in- 
terests w detrimentally affected by that measure, were heard 
by their counsel at the bar of the House. In 1808, the petitioners 
against the Orders in Council were admitted to substantiate their 
averments regarding the decay of trade under the operation of 
the ng Orders, by counsel and witnesses, at the bar of the House. 
We have lying before us in the form of extracts from the 
Journals of the Commons, a multiplicity of such precedents. They 
form a continuous unbroken chain from the era of the Revolution 
down to the first decennary of the present century. The cases 


THE CANADA CORRESPONDENCE: LORD 
GLENELG’S DISMISSAL. 
Lorp Deurram’s Despatches to — Giexeie and Sir GrorGe 
Arruvr, together with two or three from Lord Guinea, form the 
only interesting portion of the 400 folio pages of “ Papers relative 
to the Affairs of British North America,” which have this week 
been laid before Parliament. The rest consists of extracts or 
copies of Despatches from or to Lord Grexera, Sir Joun Cor- 
borne, and Sir George Arrucr, as verbose and dull as the truest 
red-tapist could desire, and heaped together without order, expla- 
nation, or any apparent design but that of overlaying the only 
valuable part of the collection. This really v: aluable part consists 
of Lord Duriam’s numerous Despatches to Lord Giexexe, which 
lend some interest to a few from the Ex-Minister to Lord Durnam. 











of grievances are infinitely varied. Some arise out of the events | They may be properly divided into three classes,—first, those 
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aera 
which relate to the causes and manner of Lord Durman’s resigna- 
can including the questions of the disallowed Ordinance and the | 
censured Proclamation ; ; secondly, those which may be termed 
descriptive, as they treat of matters subsequently expounded in 
the High C ommissioner’s Report ; and lastly, those which 
the ape business of his administration as Governor-General. 
This 
subje cts 
the best that w 
description. 
From the first class, we have selected those which appear the 
most important. They will be found reprinted entire in the Sup- 
nlement to this 8 Spectator. 
" Upon the subject matter of this c 





are touched upon in several of the des agony s; but it is 


e can make, and will be sufficient { 









‘lass of Despatches it is not our 


















dwell at present. A more suitable opportunity for 

will occur when the whole case is discu i t, 

after Lord Derm shall have said what he may for 

his own a There is no such reason, st= 
poni ing » followin: g remarks. 

“pale at e it will be seen, takes care to have the last word 

in the controversy. For ex: ample, the despatch in which he cen- 


sures Lord Dernam’s Proclamation, is dat ed the 15th of Novem- 


ber, when he must have known that Lord Duruam was on his 
to England, and no longer in a situation to reply to it. 
the 10th of December—that is, a fortnight after 
Dueuam had reached Eugland—that Lord = ENELG, who he 

» made arrangements for his return and for his bein: 
30RNE, reproached him with ih ay 
reral rule which requires the s of her 3 
ain in the discharge of their duty until relieved by 
her Majesty’s express permission.” It is plain, in a word, that 
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these two despatches about the Proclamation ¢ In l the unauthorizc 
ret of Lord Durnam, were afterthoughts of the Governme 

not intended te pron note the public service, but written merely 
the purpose of recriminati ion upon the friend i es n they had be- 
trayed, ‘and whose return as a resentful accuser they naturally 





dreadec is 

Tt is equally clear, however, that they have since found rea 
to coneiliate Lord Duruam. On the Sth of this month, Lord 
Giexene wrote to him to assure him of her Majesty’: i 
cep stion of his ! Re port,—a document compared with which, for un- 








precedented plai n-spe: iking, denunciations of misrule, and a P im 
from on 1¢ biundest ag ignorance of authority to the good sense ¢ the 
public at large, the Proclamation, censured on those very grounds, 


is a tame, inoffensive production. In November, the ‘Queen is 
made t to condemn the milk-and-water Proc lamation in February, 
he is made to thank Lord Durnam for the fiery Report, whi 
brands the Government with disgrace. The contradiction is ea 
explained. In November, the Government thought it expec 
to get up some charge against Lord De RHAM, whe was ¢ 
home as their accuser: on the 5th of February, they had sacrifice 
their colleegue Lord Gueneta to the wrath of Li a satis r 
whom it was then their great ob ject to pacify and cajole. hei 
Higate selfishness yuld teach him at least onc i 
nee of his unauthorized return,—namely, that it 
n; since, if he had 
¢ them with 
ave ruined him be 
» De spate thes ¢ 
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deft 
on the score of self+pr 
less at a distance 
right himself; t 
The second c 
permanent interest than eithe r of the 
ticular, which, ‘hand obviously mut 
that part of the rt which relates to Lov 
that all Lord present opinions with respe 
colony were formed so e arly as the 9th of August, th : 
despatch, and the very « lay on which Lord Mezsourxe announ 
that he had resolved to disallow the celebrated Ordinance. This 
coincidence is remarkable. At the moment when Lord Durynam 
was describing a state of Hf 





















t< to that 








affairs which required that the Home 
Government should afford him every kind ot “aid, ~ Me: RNE 
was engaged in doing that which, it is now n f 
his powers of usefulness in the colony. This aera is noticed witl 
bitter and seornful resentment in one of ~ De pe atch es which 
reprint. The great evils, difficulties, and « 

Lower Canada, and the absolute necessity of comy 
Vigorous measures of remedy, are as forcibly pointed out in 
very long and el aborate Despatch as in the more recent 














g Report. 
Lord GLEeNEta’s answer to it is highly characteristic of the present 
Government. He says— 
os My L ord—I have received, and have brought under the ¢ 
colleagues, your Lordship’s de spate ‘hof the 9th ult., exp! 
on the tate of Lower Canada, and intim: uting generally the 
sures which you are about to recommend for the adjust 
which have so long agitated that country. Her Majesty's Goverm have 
read this communication with the deepest interest, and repose every confidence 
in your wisdom and ability in the prosecution of your uous labours. Re- 
serving, of course, to themselves the exercise of their own j rents on mat- 
ters of such great importance, I am yet enabled to assure your Lordship, that 
the will not shrink—" { From adopting what vigorous and resolute course, 
does the reader i imagine ? }—* will not shrink from recommend g to Parliament 
such measures as may, on mature d leliberation, appear to them cale ulated to se- 
cure the permanent interests of the provinces of British North America!” 
“ Thave, &e. GLENELG.” 


May we not almost conclude that this very important Despatch, 
to which Lord Durnam makes such freque nt reference in his Re- 
port, had not been “read by her Majesty’s Government” when 
they authorized Lord GrexeLa to write such an answer toit? It 
is printed only as an “extract.” Why has it been curtailed? 
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This question will be asked as to other cute of the correspond- 
ence. The Times may well take credit with Lord Durnam for 
having saved his admirable Report from similar garbling.* 
Obvious! ly mutilated, however, as this De spatch is, a contains 
ample proof that a doubt which we lately ventured to express of 
I istency as a R former in Lower Canada, had 
no sort It was so confidently asserted by hangers- 
G »vernment, that his eyes had not been opened to the 


rd Deriam’s cons 
of foundation. 
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n > of which he speaks ; Proclamation, until after he had 
been thy arted and i ated disallowance of his “Or linanee. 
that we cor ald not help attac! ne credit to the assertion. Its 
falsehood is n inifest. patch of the Sth of August, 
1 blish bevond a doubt, that the 
on his view of the state 
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\ R daescrves a separate notice. 
the yolume, as if for the purpose of its remaining unobserved, 
relates to the single subject of. the disposal of political prisoners 





in Upper Canada. So late as the 16th of August, the hangman 
was still at work in that province, and absolutely nothing had 
been done towards a set rent of the fate of the great m: 
politi "sory prisoners and refugees. Lord Deruam then inte 
with the obvious design of preventing further executions 
; and his Council at first resisted the Governor-General’s 
finally submitted to it. Lord Dturuim’s part in 
cnee is also most creditable to him: and we are dis- 
‘his Despatches generally, that they : caleu- 
high opinion of his character and 
spread far and wic 


cut a miserable figure 
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Home Governme! in all their rela- 
tions with Lord Dvruam. In the whole correspondence down to 
the 15th of November, when he had all but reached England, one 
thing like of his 
opinion with him. Until after he 
‘iably acknowledged 
And the only ex- 
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FALSE ALAR M they THE COLONIAL 


BU MI SAUCRACY. 
For the first time in its pay “ This Office, 
calls his dominion in Downing Street, has been made 
degree of responsibility. Sir Wirrram Moreswortn’s motion * 
1838 takes complete effect in 1839. Lord Gt ENELG and Sir Grore 
Grey are dismissed for admitted incompetency. Lord Il WICK 
profits nothing by his share in the intrigue mig ed them. 
IIis secret influence, as King STEerHeEn’s “C olonial C é Minister, 
is destroyed. Even the Sovereign himself and his ‘peru anent 
Bumbureaucracy tremble on their stools. 


> as King Srernen 
to feel some 
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No similar event ever happened before, because never be- 
fore did a Colonial question excite sufficient interest here to direct 
all eyes upon “This Office.” The distant sufferers by that 
course of legislation and administration which takes place in the 
Colonial Office, never did, and never can exert any steady influence 
on their rulers. The system forbids it. It is only because the 
public mind of England happens to bz moved for once by an expo- 
sure of Colonial misrule, that some punishment is inflicted on the 
supposed authors df the mischief. The storm will soon blow over. 
All the vices of the system remain untouched. The worst of 
them is at this moment in conspicuous operation. 

The very worst feature of our system of Colonial Government is, 
that, whatever may happen to the osténsible directors of the 
Colonial Office, its real directors are never made responsible in 
any degree. Lord Gienerxe’s successor will be the ninth Chief 
Secretary in ten years; and the Parliamentary Under Secretaries 
have been almost as numerous in that brief period. As the re- 
moveable Secretaries go, others take their place, who are totally 
ignorant of Colonial affairs, and necessarily dependent, therefore, 
on that Secretary who never goes. Into his hands they of ne- 
cessity fall,—hands experienced in the art of moulding pliant 
ignorance into that state of dependence which renders them minis- 
ters of his will; and thus no change in the personnel of the Office 
occasions any material change in its policy or mode of administra- 
tion. The dismissal of Lord Grexere and Sir Grorce Grey, is 
but a change of that Ministry over which King Sreruen presides, 
a la mode de Louis Puiuerr, without the least responsibility. 

Who is it that really deserves censure for the ordinary misgo- 

vernment of our North American Colonies as exposed by Lord 
Dernam? We are not alluding now to the treacherous proceed- 
ings of the Government towards Lord Duruam, for which the 
Premier is to blame, and for which Lord Greene and Sir GuorGe 
Grex are dismissed in order that Lord Mrtsournr may escape 
censure, but to the common business of the department during 
the last twenty ycars as conducted by a succession of nominal 
chiefs under Over-Secretaries Hay and Streruxn. ‘The public 
now know what their ignorance, their neglect, and their meddling 
have produced. We had some share in procuring Mr. Hay his pen- 
sion of retirement ; but Mr. Srerren’s deserts are still unacknow- 
ledged. It were scarcely worth while to recognize his great share 
in disorganizing the North American Provinces. For the system 
would require that he should be succeeded by one possessing like 
qualities, who would soon obtain a similar control of the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries and the destinies of the Colonies. Besides, 
Mr. Havy’s successor has had the wit to take care that the Office 
shall not contain a man worthy to succeed himself. No Lord 
Normansr or Lord Anybody will be able to dispense with his 
guidance. The present agitation of a Colonial question is, no 
doubt, very inconvenient and even harassing to the permanent 
Bumbureaucracy of Downing. Street ; but as the public mind of this 
country will soon return to its usual state of indifference towards 
all Colonial subjects, their distress will soon be over. They must 
indeed submit to let the Canadas be well governed. Lord Dvr- 
uam’s Report has settled that point, whether or not united Canada 
remain a colony of England. But what of that? are there not 
plenty of colonies still too weak to claim good goverment with 
any hope of success? There will be no more inquiries, depend on 
it, like that which Lord Durnam was set to make in order to get 
him out of England: and “ This Office” is as safe as the Corn- 
laws, or the Rotten Boroughs left by Lord Joun Russenx’s “ final 
measure.” 


NEED OF IMPROVING THE SCOTTISH COURTS 
OF JUSTICE. 

Ir is difficult for any person to persuade himself that what he finds 
gainful, hurts the community. If his income is laboriously ob- 
tained—if he works hard at that which is declared to be injurious 
to the public—above all, if he has been educated to think his call- 
ing, followed in the particular way in which he pursues it, creditable 
and meritorious—if he sces that it leads to distinction and in- 
fluence—then, indeed, it will be difficult to persuade him that his 
country “ suffers.” 

A more upright and honourable gentleman than Mr. Jorn 
Arcnrpatp Murray, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, is not to be 
found in the Land o’ Cakes. He has been brought up and has 
acquired eminence at the Scottish bar. His father was a Lord of 
Session. Very naturally, he clings to the practice of the Scottish 
Courts. He admits that some improvements might be made; but 
he seems at a loss to discover defects in what, no doubt, he deems 
an admirable system. To alter the practice, would send this expe- 
rienced lawyer, and his contemporaries, to school again. What 
marvel that he should cling to the custom of offering written in 
preference to viva voce testimony; though men of the “ meanest 
capacity,” unprejudiced by education or interest, perceive that to 
elicit truth, personal and public examination is the most effectual 
instrument ? He maintains that the administration of justice is 
satisfactory in Scotland; though he could not deny Mr. Wat- 
LACE’s statement, that “there are now annually before the 
House of Lords more cases of appeal from Scotland than 
from all the rest of the two other countries.” Now, to un- 
learned persons, this fact “speaks volumes” on the question 
whether the suitors are satisfied with the decision of the Scottish 
Courts—in other words, whether the administration of justice in 
Scotland is what it ought to be. Again, Mr. Murray made but a 





incapacitated, by various causes, for the discharge of their duties,* 
IIe appealed to the sympathies of honourable gentlemen, when the 
question was, whether justice should be virtually refused or effecty- 
ally administered to a whole people. The charge of incapacity 
does not rest solely upon Mr. Wattacer’s authority ; other Mem- 
bers spoke out more plainly than he. Mr. Epwarp Exicr, Mem- 
ber for the St. Andrew’s Burghs, said— 

“ There were in all eight Judges, four in each Court. Three of these formed 
a quorum in cach Court. Now, at the present moment, four of these Judges 
were disqualified, by personal infirmity, from serving; so that there was great 
danger that the public business might, in the event of illness among the other 
Judges, be suspended altogether until their return. Three of the Judges in 
question were disqualitied m such a way as to leave no hope of their ever being 
able again efficiently to perform the duties of their office. He now referred par- 
ticularly to one (while he desired to express his high respect for his professional 
character) who, by reason of his great age and other infirmities, had come 
nearly to a state of mental imbecility. In the next case, the learned individusl 
was stone-deaf; and the third was at the present moment so afflicted by the 
hand of Providence, that it was extremely unlikely he would ever be able again 
to preside in a court of justice. In the case of the fourth Judge, there wags 
reason to hope that, perhaps, he might ere long be enabled to resume his duties, 
The effect of the present state of things was, however, that, in fact, there were 
only four efficient Judges.” 

Mr. BaxnerMan, not by any means prone to say disagreeable 
things to Whigs in power, “ could partially confirm what had fallen 
from the honourable Member for St. Andrew's "— 

“ TTe remembered lately to have accidentally entered the Court of Session, 

where he saw Lord Glenlee deliver two judgments. The learned Judge was 
propped up by two Judges, one on cach side, and a person at his back.” 
[As Mr. Bannerman instanced Lord Grenier, he might have 
mentioned, if he knows and believes, the anecdote of that once able 
and always excellent man, not only being “propped up ” in the manner 
described, but when thus supported, pronouncing grace before 
dinner instead of judgment. | 

Under these circumstances it must be manifest, either that there 
are four Judges more than enough in the Scottish Court of Session, 
or that the administration of justice in Scotland is at present very 
much impeded. What would be said and done in England, if 
Lord Denman, Lord Anincer, and four of their brethren on the 
Bench, were in the same condition, mental and corporeal, as Mr. 
Hoprz and his three compeers are now? And what have the peo- 
ple of Scotland done, that they should be subjected to treatment 
which in England would not be borne ? : 

Nir. Waxvacn received no support. Members who scemed en- 
tirely to agree with his statements, refused to back his motion 
for a committee of inquiry into the mode of administering justice in 
Scotland. It may be that the Member for Greenock proposed too 
wide a ficld of investigation: but, on the other hand, it appeared 
from. Mr. Murray’s statement, that it was difficult last session to 
bring together a Committee on only a part of the case—that which 
had reference to the Sheriffs’ Courts: so that it does not answer to 
deal with the subject in driblets. It is, however, certain that some- 
thing is gained by even a partial ventilation of it. And if Mr. 
Waxtacr is not the best qualified to manage the question, he at 
least exhibits the zeal and perseverance which other Members lack. 
* A resolution agreed to in a Committee of the House of Commons last 
night, for allowing the Judges of the Court of Session to retire on their full 
salaries after fifteen years’ service, will probably relieve the Court of the super- 
annuated persons alluded to. It will a put four valuable appointments into 
the hands of the lucky Ministry. 





LUNACY CASES. 

Lunacy cases are usually—indeed in their very nature—such a 
jumble of law, physic, and divinity, that it is no wonder if they 
cause perplexity to judges and irritation to the public. A lunatic, 
in law language, is civiliter mortuus; and an inquiry to ascertain 
whether he is insane or not, is, in good earnest, a question of life 
and death to him. If committed unduly, he receives in his single 
person pretty nearly all the civil injuries that can be inflicted ; for not 
only is his liberty thereby taken away and his property removed from 
his control, but he suffers an imputation which operates with all the 
force of a libel—no damnum sine injurid, but a defamation per quod. 
In what, in short, does a false charge of insanity differ from a libel 
implicating a man’s moral or his commercial integrity? If a mer- 
chant’s honesty or a banker's solvency be called in question, their 
customers presently discontinue their orders and withdraw their 
accounts. If a man’s sanity be impugned, is he more likely to re- 
tain his business ? 
be acquitted and restored to liberty ; but we all know that this is 
a question of such a nature that it cannot even be raised without 
attaching suspicion ever after to the individual to whom it relates ; 
and it is easy to foresee that he who has been put on his trial on 
such a charge, has received a blow to his credit as an intelligent 
being, if we may so express ourselves, from which he will never 
entirely recover during life. The reason is obvious. Madness is a 
mystery to all; and as its true character and signs are only im- 
perfectly known, so its presence is ever readily suspected,—just on 
the same principle that children fear the dark and are apprehensive 
of ghosts—for the very reason that they cannot sce them. A large 
proportion of lunacy cases, real and supposed, (and we are not 
speaking now with reference particularly to those which transpire 
in print,) are of this ambiguous character. A natural dash of 
oddity in any person, concurring with a predisposition to believe in 
the unsoundness of his mind, may fix an impression to his injury 
which can never be erased; and if we often find such impressions 
subsequently confirmed by the event, there is too much reason to 
suppose that the mere entertainment of such a question—the mere 
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mind not naturally strong,) as a condition of probable or possible 
reality—has there first secretly inoculated the disease. Even, then, 
as the mind itself is a tender and delicate fabric, needing all care 
and kindly guardianship, so tender and so delicate should be all 
proceedings in regard to it, and so kindly and carefully are we 
pound to deal with it as defendant. If we were asked to mention what 
we conceived to be the most affecting position in which a human 
being, as the representative of our common mortality, can be placed, 
we should say—that of a counsel for his own senses in a public 
court of justice. 

We hazard the assertion, without fear of contradiction, that nci- 
ther the legal nor the medical profession has yet done for this sub- 
ject what its high and sacred importance demands. ‘The paucity 
of works of value on insanity, whether considered as a disease or as 
an object for legal provision, has often been made matter of com- 
plaint and astonishment—as well it may be in these days of pro- 
lific authorship ; but it still remains to be wondered at and com- 
plained of. In the mean time, it is by no means clear what con- 
stitutes insanity. The law, with “glorious uncertainty,” says that 
aman is a lunatic who is non compos; and he is non compos if he 
cannot “ guide his own actions.” But now, what constitutes this 
« guidance of one’s own actions” in which the state of compos sui, 
or competency, is made to consist? It is, in truth, a highly absurd 
and improper definition—like many which the law, in attempting a 
peculiar perspicuity, bluaderingly propounds. Every man who per- 
forms the actions he intends, must be said to “ guide” his actions ; 
but the question is not respecting the guidance or control of the 
actions, but respecting the right or wrong, reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness, of what is done. A lunatic may commit murder in 
cold blood without provocation, but because he has intended to do 
it he has “ guided his own action.” The cold-blooded murder, 
according to the law, would be a proof of sanity, then, not of insa- 
nity! The same definition, in missing the real object, stumbles on 
a wrong one, ina still more absurd manner ; for if any one isa lunatic 
who, “from insanity, idiotcy,” or “from aay cause,” is “ incapa- 
ble of guiding his own actions,” then by a necessary consequence 
—while a madman is not a lunatic—a young child, an old man, or 
any paralytic, or any feeble person, ¢s a lunatic! This is really 
very “glorious!” But neither is the medical “ uncertainty ” less 
so. One of the “ mad doctors,” as they are called, after devoting 
his whole life to the subject, has discovered, amongst his smaller 
facts, that ““ we are all mad”—more or less. No doubt; but we 
are not all committed to prisons, proporticnably to the degrees of 
our xberration; which we ought to be, perhaps, if each of us came 
by his due. “ Use every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape 
whipping ?” There ought, no doubt, to be an asylum for passion- 
ate people, another for gamblers, another for lovers, and so on 
through the whole list— 

“ Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator.” 
Nor can there be a doubt that many a man—not mad in the eye 
of the law, but very mad in the eye of reason, goes at large through 
the world, committing infinitely more mischief—and more despe- 
rate and wureasoning mischief too—than a whole tribe of legitimate 
lunatics, peaceably promenading under the garden-walls of an 
asylum, ever found it in their hearts to do. 

We recur to the letter from Sir Joun Scorr Litt inserted in 
last week’s Speciator. Although that letter may not have appeared 
altogether successful in vindicating the proceedings, as reported, 
on which our former article commented, it was at least highly 
creditable to the temper and good sense of the writer. The reader 
will probably have felt it difficult to believe that a gentleman could, 
under any circumstances, have behaved hastily or inconsiderately, 
who showed himself on this occasion so courteous and reasonable. 
We are bound nevertheless to remark, that Sir Joun’s letter only 
applied to two points of our article ; and that neither of these had 
any necessary connexion with the question at issuae—which was, 
and is, whether a certain individual has been duly or unduly con- 
signed to a lunatic asylum; aud whether the proceedings on the 
occasion were, or were not consonant to justice, and to the fecling 
and consideration due to acase of that painful and (to repeat a 
former expression) sacred nature. If those proceedings were in- 
correctly reported, it ought certainly to have been stated what 
their actual character and effect were, as on that point depends the 
justice of our reflections. But unless some very essential inaccu- 
racy can be proved in the report, we must still insist that the case 
of Munpy, and the proceedings in that case, afford additional evi- 
dence of the imperative necessity for improving the laws relating to 
insanity. 





THE THEATRES. 
Tus three new pieces, produced at the St. James’s on Monday, are of 
the slightest possible texture; but they suffice to please the not very 
fastidious audiences attracted by the Beasts; and an occasional growl 
from behind the scenes serves to divert attention from the dialogue for a 
while,—which is an advantage. 

The Young Sculptor has some small pretensions to grave sentiment ; 
but such a strong proof of delicate love as the Young Sculptor gives by 
knocking to pieces a statue of his mistress lest its exhibition should 
compromise her, requires more able handling than Mr. Mayuerw’s. 
Mrs. Hoover, for lack of a competent representative of the lovers 
among the male part of the company, wielded the chisel ; but, clever as 
is her acting, she could not overcome the sense of unfitness in the as- 
sumption of the character. The dressing is very tasteful, and Mr. 


Hooper is a noble-looking figure of Michael Angelo. 
Friends and Neighbours is not one of the happiest of Mr. Haynes 
Bayty’s farces ; and the one idea of an old bachelor entertaining a 

















mortal aversion for widows, and being himself taken in by marrying a 
widow whom he believes to be a spinster, is rather a disagreeable sub- 
ject. Mrs. Gover, as Miss Peeps, a prying old maid, who discovers 
the deception and betrays the secret, is a most amusing specimen of the 
meddling, mischief-making old maid; and her clever and lively acting 
carried the piece through. Poor old Dowvon, though incapable of any 
exertion, locks hale and hearty, carries himself upright, and makes a 
cosy, comfortable, elderly gentleman ; and delivers the dialogue (allow- 
ing for a few lapses of memory) in a quiet conversational way, that is 
very agreeable. 

The Troublesome Lodger, for all Wrencu’s hungry stomach, brazen 
look, and off-hand manner, did not prove very welcome to the audience ; 
for the farce has been played in reality, and its suecess reported in the 
Police cases; aud the dramatists (for there are two concerned, Messrs. 
Mayuew and Bayxis) have not come up to the life. Peter Palaver takes 
the first floor of a peace-loving old gentleman, and turns his drawing- 
room into an exhibition of wild Indians; drawing a crowd round the 
house with gongs, trombones, flags, speaking-trumpets, «nd all the ap- 
pliances of a showman, in order to be bought out of possession. A 
little love is introduced, according to custom, but very clumsily; and a 
famishing fellow-scoundrel, with a comical phiz, though very droll, 
is de trop. 

The Beasts were in full force; and M. Tacpevry fondled even the 

lack tiger; but the lion—a noble fellow—kept his royal 6tate apart, 
and amused himself and the audience by looking about him,—wonder- 
ing much, no doubt, as*the Royal Lady of whose arms he is one of the 
supporters did at his leonine brother of Drury when feeding. ‘The ani- 
mals now sup in private,—a great improvement. 

Mr. Van Amuboreu, by the way, has been giving a feed to a parcel 
of fashionable and literary “lions” (his supporters) at Drury Lane. 


The new burletta at the Olympic, called Our Cousin German, is a 
new version of a piece with the title of “ Best Intentions,” in which 
Maruews the elder personated a similar character to this of the German 
cousin, Herr Wittikind, played by Cuartes Maruews the younger. 
Cousin Wittikind is one of those fiighty, fussy, and foolishly awkward 
persons, one often meets with in real life; whose good-nature and kind 
inientions save them from the penaity of their blunders, though the ill 
consequences are not the less disagreeable to the victims of them. The 
weak, fond, amiable simpleton, alternately in a flurry of delight and a 
fever of vexation, as his gaucherie or his good luck prevails, is repre- 
sented to the life by Caartes Marnews: his long flaxen hair, and 
moustachios en suite, look as if “a flax-wife could take his head between 
her knees and spin it off.” It was almost painfully ludicrous to see poor 
Wittikind, overwhelmed at some fresh annoyance he has unintentionally 
caused, clasping his hands, and whining out, with a face full of per- 
plexity, “I did it for the best:” the German accent and costume 
heighten the simplicity of the character. 





The “new” afterpiece at Covent Garden is one of Pocock’s post- 
humous productions, made up of the stock properties time out of mind 
the inheritance of professional playwrights. Zhe King and the Duke 
are two French officers, mistaken by the Governor of Alencon for 
Henry the Fourth and Sully. These and other original “ characters” — 
such as a weathereock Mayor, who is on all occasions eager to “swear 
allegiance,” an Irish quack-doctor and his cowardly servant, a pretty 
girl in love and in male attire, and a soldier who utters sentences of 
only two words—compose the dramatis persone. The incidents 
consist of the customary ingredients, love-making, taking prisoners, 
blunders and disguises, escapes, and sliding-panels; and the vener- 
able jokes raise a laugh from the force of habit. Harziey’s 
grimaces are very droll; and the terror of the Apothecary’s Boy is 
expressed with ludicrous intensity‘by Meapows. Miss RarnrortH sings 
a pretty song, and there are one or two good choruses. All these 
things together, with not too much of any one, amuse the audience, 
without giving them time to think what it is all about. 





The Musical Performances by the Band from the English Operaouse, 
announced at Covent Garden for the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, 
are forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain. What sanctimonicus folly! 
Vestnis and the Olympic company are playing on these nights at the 
Queen’s Theatre in Tottenham Street. 





MORI AND LINDLEY’S QUARTET CONCERTS. 


THE attempt to attract an audience to an exhibition of solo instrue 
mental performances, which originated with BLacrove and Lucas, 
was speedily followed by Mort, who, in the musical world is “ hie et 
ubique.” Quartet-playing, of necessity, shows not only the executive 
power of a performer, but his mental temperament. The mere exeeu- 
tion of what he undertakes, however adroitly accomplished, will not 
suffice to give the meaning of a quartet. If the soul and spirit of musie 
reside not in the player’s mind, the mere velocity of his fingers will 
avail little. It is the presence of this attribute in its highest degree 
that imparts such a charm to the quartet-playing of Srour, and to that 
also of his pupil BLagrove—“ alike in kind, though different in degree.” 
It is its absence that renders Mori’s performance, by comparison, in- 
effective. 

The second concert of this party was on Monday night; and the 
most interesting piece of the selection was one in which the leader was 
not engaged—Hummer’s Septuor in D minor. Madame DULCKEN sus- 
tained the principal part with finished excellence. Had Hume. him- 
self sat at the pianoforte, the beauties of this composition could scarcely 
have been more expressively conveyed to its hearers. A Quintet of 
OnsLow’s was exceedingly tiresome. BrETHOVEN’s Quartet (No. 10) 
in E flat, was performed with great exactness, and exhibited much 
manual skill. 

The singing may be dismissed without remark. 





MOSCHELES’ “ MATINEE MUSICALE.” 
Mr. Moscueres has resumed his most agreeable as well as aseful course 
of keyed instrument instruction, (for his range now extends back to 
the Virginal age,) substituting the morning for the evening time of 
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performance. We ventured in a former notice of these concerts, to 
suggest to his attention some of the compositions of the old English 
masters; and we were happy to find our hint adopted, in the concert of 

’ Thursday last. It opened with a Fantasia by OrLAnpo Gipzons; not 
(as stated in the bills) “ The Queen’s Command,” which is an air with 
variations, but another Fantasia from the same curious and rare collec- 
tion, consisting of a prelude and fugue. Gresons’s writing must always 
be welcome to the musician; but his great, and, to this day, unriv: Hed 
power, is chiefly displayed in his vocal harmony. His contemporary 
Dr. Butt was the most extraordinary writer for the v ul of hi 
time. Will Mr. Moscnetrs allow us to direct his notice to the old 
Gresham Professor’s works ? 

The prelude and fugue in D minor, from B. scn’s Organ Studi 

a glorious display of art. Among the modern picees were thr 
ScHvuBERT’s songs; which Lrs has been twistin ng into difficult 
forte lessons, by combining the voice part (intended to be promi enthy 
heard) withthe accompaniment. But the labour is not requited by the 
result, which, after all, 7 ‘es but the shadow of a song: it is musi¢e 
set to words and requiri rds, yet stripped of its disting 
tribute. The novelty of the attempt appears to hay 
among our pianoforte-players, and to this cause may 
appearance of these pieces in the present selec tion : OX 
bition of the kind will sv », Bretaoven’s Trio (Op. 70, No. 1.) for 
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Pianoforte, Violin, and Viol Scinietaa was all that could be desired in 
performance. 

The vocal pieces, thro wn in by way of relief, were sung by Herr 

Knorr and Miss Dotsy. The lady essayed Baws HOVE n’s “ Ah per- 

fido,”— a bold attempt for a beginner; but a cre¢ W ¢ have 
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or which my longin, s ears seemed “an hungcred.” Messrs. Morr, Tow- 


BECQUE, and Lixpiey, (the tenor played by a youth whose name Tf ki 


vice MORALT, indis sposed, ) executed the piece as “well as artists could he. But 
what a piece !—why, in the name of Apollo, are the drainings, the dregs, of a 
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I admit, is discernible in the co mposition 5 but the entire lack of theme, of 









yirit, of ins] ides it, indicates the then feeble condition of 
the compos ght to have deterred the players from “ un- 
covering nakedness” of the Ma stro. The wearisome psalmodic dirge, to 
which we listened as eo “second movement,” was clearly the result of de- 
caying powers; and in sage zard a pun, I must deseribe this per- 
formance as altogether a “ mer mento Mori,” beth as regards the composer and 
performer. 

The song allotted to Miss Fanny Wrnpram was of the 
and was 1a on or horn would have playe 
audience, seemed to relish this funebral 
Indeed, the wo folks appeared ¢ disposed to testify their love of musie by 
applaudiny ng: and, in the absence of good critical taste, it is con- 
soling to find ¢ ment of aun liration, however omnivorous it may be. 
Much of this passunt, must be ascribed to the 
clacqueurs. 

The “next article 
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I skip all notice of the hackneyed theatrical morceau from Wrnerr’s 
ron,” se, and pass to the Septuor; where Land my compa: 
barked on b d by the excellent Madame DuicKxen— 
the Queen of Pianistes, if that monarchy went by merit. 

Scarcely were we “ over the bar” (the third bar) before we found ourselves— 
as we have heretofore done on quitting Dover harbour—in a “heavy sea.” 
The vessel strained, pitched, tossed, and groaned. ‘The tempest ro ired, and 
the wind whistled through the horn, flute, and oboe, whilst the doubk » bass 
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vibrated like the “ mainstay,’ ’ the “shrouds,” and other “standing rigeit n 
deep, buzzing, trembling sounds. Madame DoicKen (as skipper) flew from 
stem to stern; mounted the poop, plunged into the hold; “ was everywhere 





in turn and nowhere long.” 

To be brief; we got safe into port at last, after as rough and boisterous a 
passage as ever befel us. The elegant and melodious motif which characterized 
the last movement, re prese mted the calmer motion of the waves as we neared 
the shore ; the succession of which was tolerably well imitated by its exdless 
repetition. 

Vhen we had landed, a Signor Brizzr murmured through Berernoven’s 
exquisite and melancholy song “ Della vita,” (“In mein Lebens,”) to the ac- 
companiment of a few notes struck on a pianoforte, in so meagre and mawkish 
astyle that I seized my hat and effected my escape from this dissecting-room 
of musical reputations ; again whispering, as I passed out, “ Memento Mori\” 

1 hope you will insert this lament of an tended, who is moreover your 
steady reader and approver. Crivicus. 


® For Violins and Bass, and Organ to supply the thoroughbass. 
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| MR. VENABLES DOMESTIC SCENES IN RUSSIA. 

| ALTO i somewhat ponderous gravity, and occa- 
; sionally 1s involving little save the personal con- 
e | his work adds considerably to cur know- 
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is only upheld by the personal energy of the 
ime being, With a foolish, wedk, or cowardly 
wes thinks that conspiracies amongst the nobility, 
and i insurrections in the : army and amongst the serfs, would most 
probably t ake place,—theugh without any well- defined object, or 
any means of crecting a new government on the ruins of ‘the one 
— had oy In such a state, he foresees famine follow- 
ensive misery and bloodshed. He therefore 
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St. Petersburg, in a week from leaving ag m, and hagering a 
li vite ist depart di July 1837 for Krasnoe, 
40 outh of St. ete rsburg and 150. miles 

t of ] ite of is rath er-in-law he sojourned 
some time; witnessing the daily economy of the house, observing 
the habits of the serfs and their mode o life, and oecasionally visit- 
ing the neighbouring gentry,—fifty pier over bad roads, being 
the drive to a dinner-party. From Krasnoe Mr. Vexanies and 


to Yarclay, where an uncle was Governor, and where 
of the pomp and etiquette of a provincial vice- 
taking Moscow in his way, was to a 
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brother-in-law at Rascazava, some 
Here he wintered; and saw the domestic life of a country gentle- 
man, and th He also “observed 


gayeties of a provincial town. 
} ich county business (as we should eall it) is trans- 
acted; for which he was favourably situated, his brother- in-law 
being a Marshal or representative of the nobility, and a member of 
the Board of Conscription—the great grievance of the 
Here, from an elaborate account of the system, is a scene con- 
aioe pny 
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» Crown peasants comes, three bre others perhaps enter 
sd. They are accompanied by their father 
i iren, if they have any 3 decency being laid 
aside, for the three young men are stark naked. The Boa ard, after referrit g to 
the register, and hearing all that the men as well as their father and mother 
have to urge in their excuse, decide thet it is justly the turn of this family to 
furnish a conscript. The three brothers are therefore measured and examined, 
as in the case which I have described ; and the result we will suppose is, that 
the cldest is tall and healthy, but 1 he has a wife and three or four children ; the 
reasures but five feet two inches; and the third brother is a fine tall 
lad of eighteen. Of the three, therefore, the youngest is under age, and the 
second is under size; they, therefore, are le gally exempted from the conscrip- 
tion; and the eldest brother must be taken av ay from his wife and family and 
made a soldicr, unless the lad of cighteen will voluntarily consent to serve in 
his stead. 

A scene now ensues which is at the same time both pathetic and ludicrous. 
The elder brother and his wife, the father and mother, and the little children, 
all throw themselves on the ground and prostrate themselves re - atedly at the 
feet of the young man, be seeching him to have pity on the family of his 
brother, and to consent to be inlisted i in his place. ‘The poor lad looks with a 
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urged on every side, for the members of the Board add their exhortations to 
, » entreaties of his family, some bidding him be a good Christian and sacrific 
i celf for his relations, and others encouraging him with the promise of good 
— in thearmy. At last, comple etely” overpowered, he musters up cou- 













eatinent 
ie . crosses himself, “and consents to be a soldier. 

‘The conscription frequently gives — to most pitiable scenes, where mart 
men or the sons of widows or 2 1 parents are torn away from families of 


which they © were thechief prop and stay. 
WORKING OF CONSCRIPTION. 
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ing, when the erity of military service and of miktary 
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and refractory © i his peasants; and the inf ieti ym of this dreaded 
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oi incorruptible gh ud n 
to ov urloo! yk the ‘del inquencies 2 iedoue tations of other ‘Ss. 
There are some Ct ious anecdotes of wolves anc I bears ; several 
descriptions of parties; and various storics Samia the peculiari- 
tics of Russian society,—not the least of which is its reserve and 
want of conversation, All these, however, with a pretty full 
account of the serfs, we must pass; reserving the space at ou 
disposal 1 for a subject of immediate interest, though only of an 


analogous bearing upon the Corn-laws. 
AGRIGULTURAL ECONOMY IN RUSSIA. 
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seen fifty m rs at work in one pli lace, and one a d and 
fifty mowing in one meadow. The hay is not in n ld. but 
is loaded as soon as cut on pawn by oxe My an l brought into a large 
yard, or piece of ground adjou barn, and is there openc t to dry 
They have no hay-forks ; but oS they use the but-cud of the seithe- 
handle, er a forked stick. The latter is only imph ment they have for 
pitching 1 y into the barn. The hay is generally housed the d y after 
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Krasnoe, not reckoning the stock laid in by the peasants, wh 
sideral ae was about one hundred and ninety-seven tons, all harvested in excel- 
lent order. The average value of hay in the country is ab rut eight shillings 
and threepence per ton; sometimes, however, it i i thirty-three shil- 
lings; and at Peters "2S ionally ugs a ton; this, 
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however, is considered a ruinous price. 
CORN CROPS AND IMPLEME? 

All the crops this year seem very good, except the rye, the staple food of the 
country ; it is generally thin and bad, and in me wy pl rees a total failure ; it is 
chie fly housed by this time; 3 they began cutting it on the 15th of August, but 
the harvest this 3 year is later than usual. Besides rye, oats are grown here in 
large quantities, harley and flax to a ec siderable extent, and a good deal of 
hemp ; there are also a few pease, and some small patehes of sling wheat, 
which, however, looks very unthriving ; a few hops are to he seen around the 
Villages, and potatoes and Nara s are largely cultivated for human consump- 
tion. The former vegetable has, T believe, net been introduced among the pea- 
santry to any great extent till of late years; and even now they rely much 
More upon the -abbage, which they have a peculiar mode of pickling for winter r 
food, since they ez unnot alws ays preserve potatoes from the frost. 

As soon as the corn is cut, it is dried on a sort of kiln, threshed out, and 
Stored up in large bins in the granaries. Here there is a thrashing-machine 
worked by horses, but the flail is used by women as wellas men. 1 have seen 
the peasants often thrashing their own corn without an imple ment of any kind, 
merely taking up the sheaf by the lower end and beating the heads upon a spot 

































of hard dry ground, swept clean as a thrashing-floor. They dry their corn by 
fires in large open sheds built on purpose ; but sad calamities are, as might be 
expected, the frequent result of this dangerous practice. All the agricultural 
implements in general use are rude in the extreme ; the peasant’s spade is a 
mere paddle of wood, sometimes shod with iron, but more often not; his plough 

an ineffective instrument drawn by a weak pony, and his harrow merely con- 
lets of boughs fastened together with the thin branches cut off a few inches 
from the base so as to form projecting teeth; his waggon does not contain 
three barrows’ load, but it is certainly as much as his miserable horse can draw. 
Every peasant is a petty farmer ; and the wretched state of agriculture which 
exists is, I conceive, the natural consequence of the system. 


M'’MAHON’S JAMAICA ANTERSHIP. 


Mr. M’ Manon is an Iris! who left his country in 1818, as a 
volunteer in the service of the South American Patriots; but be- 
coming, dissatisfied with their treatment of the braves who flocked 
to their assistance, he, in company with some two hundred more, 

iiled for the West Indies in search of fortune. Arrived at Jamaica, 
a penniless adventurer, he lived for seventeen or eightecn years 
asa * book-] vepery” and once or twice as overseer on different 
plantations ; and he now publishes the result of his experience of 
West Indian life and morals, so far as relates to the treatment of 
Negroes, the management of estates by delegated authority, the 
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conduct of executors to the heirs, and the general behaviour of the 
Whites in that island. 
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as eight reasons for his publication ; 
but, considering that slavery is now abolished, he : oma to have 
arrived too late in the field to answer any purpose. Had he ap- 
are he would have been a valuable aus ‘iliary to the Abo- 
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tive lil bels u upon individua 
minutim, we hardly remember to tt cneountered. 
:elty— cross licentiousness, extending to incest — peculation, 
raud, and tyranny, mingled with cowardice, and bombast—appear 
to have been the characteris of the owner or manager of almost 

estate, or indeed of almost every White man, with whom 
r. M’ Manon was connected. What foundation there may be 
or his } changes, we are unable to say; that they are exaggerated, is 
ible; and, op - ised on truth, we suspect they would not 
sh a truer picture of society in Jamaica, than a selection from 
i > N ewgate Calendar or + Police Re ‘ports W ould of E nglish morals. 
There are, however, cireumstanees which seem to throw consider- 
able doubt on the author as a witness. In some instances, the al- 
leged cruclties were b pombed to such an extent as would have inca- 
pacitated the slave-gangs from labour ; and though we can conceive 
passion calunittion to the loss of a hated individual's work, i 
seems unlikely to operate in the case of a whole body. The num- 
ber of estates on which Mr. )? Manon was employed, the sudden- 
ness of his remoyal from his situations, and the slight reasons 
which he assigns, are also grounds of suspicion. Nor do we un- 
derstand how a person so _ iful as he represents himself, and so 
opposed to cruelty and the planters, remained so long in so pol- 
luted a region. 

Literary merit the work has none, unless a coarse kind of reality 
be deemed such; and its sole claim to eae arises from the 
incidental view which it gives of the internal economy of a plan- 
tation, and of a restless adventurer in a slave-holding country, 
where skin is caste. There are also pictures of vulgar bru- 
tality and ignorance, animated by sensual passions, and playing 
fantastic tricks when armed with authority and beyond the control 
of public opinion; but how far these are to be relied on, we have 
already intimated our doubts. 

As a specimen of the matter and manner of the writer, we take 
a few extracts of his best kind. 

ADVENTURES AT SEA. 
kable thing that oceurred was the fre- 
‘ers, Which invariably led to a duel, 





























Dees passage, the most rem: 
queney of petty quarrels amongst the ¢ 
There were no less than fifteen duels fought on board the ship during the two 
mo mths’ passe re; but, strange to say, only one person was wounded, and that 
cl—the motion of the vess 1, pe rhaps, perrente »d them from taking good 
most foolish and childish disputes, gene= 
ough gambling transactions. Towards the end of the voyage, the 
capi n put a stop to thigaltogether, because, although they missed one another, 
yet they constantly hit the rigging and cut it up. 
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JAMAICA MILITIAMEN. 
ht I had an opportunity of witnessing the courage of the 
ms when torturing the poor 
ahout ten o'clock at night 


On the very first ni 
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litia, who were as bold as lic 
slaves with the whip. Iw on guard ; 
a crash was heard near the ¢ l-house: the instant it took place, the officers, 
who were standing outside n ‘ar me, rushed into the cuard-room, terribly alarmed, 
and holted themselves in, leaving me alone onteide! After this there was a 
profound silence for nearly fifteen minutes. I went to the place whence the 
noise proceeded, and I found it was caused by a drunken comrade, who had 
tumbled against a rotten paling, which had given way under the weight of his 
body! * * * That night Captain Brown, our commanding officer, in a 
drunken fit visited the guard-room, and put us through our maneuvres in @ 
place searce ly large enough to holdus. He addressed us as follows—* Men! we 
have got ach halkenge from the rebels. Men! won't you follow me? Men! 
won’t you die with your captain? Your captain will die with you! Now, 
prime and load—make ready—present—tire! Now, port arms—charge bayo- 
nets?” On this the men rushed with their bayonets to the opposite side of the 
room, and ran their bayonets through the window and smashed the panes of 
glass. 
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RAISING THE WIND. 

The overseer of Latium estate, Tinling, was a notorious gambler; and such 
was his passion for it, that, when he had no better company, he used to send at 
night to invite (which was tantamount to ordering) the book-keepers to come 
in and play at cards with him. He was up to all the petty tricks and frauds of 
the game, and, of course, always won. One of my brother book-keépers lost 
at different times to the amount of 112; and I, in the same way, was let in 





for upwards of 5/., three pounds of which remained unpaid. 
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EARLY HABITS. 


‘The inbred arrogance of a White child brought up among Black children, 
ie painfully pressed upon the observation of a person unaccustomed to such a 
land of tyranny as aslave colony always is. At even two years of age the 
Black child cowers and shrinks before the White child ; who at all times slaps 
and beats it at pleasure, and takes away its toys without the smallest mani- 
festation of opposition on the part.of the piccaninni. I have frequently seen 
a White child crying, when the little slave, so utterly a slave from his birth, 
would say to the erying child, “ Massa, knock me, don’t cry! you my 
massa; me you nega.” 





DR. VAUGHANS RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


Tue nucleus of this book was a sermon, preached in January 1838, 
at Union Street Chapel, Southwark—the oldest, or claiming to be 
the oldest Independent congregation in England. A request having 
been made for the publication of the Discourse, and the preacher 
conceiving its subject capable of application to passing events, he 
considerably extended it, and sent it forth with a dedication to the 
Bishop of London. Besides a compliment to a scholar, Dr. 
Vavuanan seemed to think the time favourable for a closer amalga- 
mation in charity, though not in doctrine, amongst the various 
sects of the Protestant Church; and the feasability of some such 
approximation was alluded to in the dedication, as well as insisted 
upon in that part of the work which discussed the “ present duty 
of religious parties in England.” But, alas for the hopes of men! 
the conduct of the Bishop of London, in the case of the “ City of 
London Mission,”—by which, to the extent of his power, he forbids 
Churehmen from uniting with Dissenters, even in the work of 
calling sinners to repentance,—dissipated Dr. Vauaman’s expecta- 
tions in that quarter; and all reasonable hope seems to have 
vanished, when holy Mother Church, unable to rely upon the 
talent of her sons, sent for a Scotch divine to uphold the cause of 
establishments. Hence, this second edition of Itcligious Parties in 
England has been in a measure rewritten, to meet the altered 
state of things; and is enriched with a preface, partly explanatory, 
partly disquisitional; in the course of which, Dr. Cuaumers and 
Dr. Bromrienn are both dissected, with that unctuous tender- 
ness which distinguishes one divine when submitting another to 
the scalpel, and the masterful power that characterizes the “ Pro- 
fessor of History in University College” upon all occasions. 

The text of Dr. Vauenan seems to have been, “ The truth shall 
make you free ;” which he not only interprets after the received 
opinion of freeing individuals from the bondage of sin, but releas- 
ing Christianity from the secular interference of governments, which 
always more injure it by their control, than benefit it by any pecu- 
niary advantage or legal privilege they may bestow. Deducing 
thence the Scriptural propriety of the Independent views, which hold 
that every congregation is a church complete in itself, he goes on 
to combat, with his wonted ability, the theorics of Dr. Cuaumers: 
he then sketches the history of Dissent, from the time of Exiza- 
BETH ; takes a searching view and a philosophical! estimate of the 
characteristics of religion and religious parties at the present day ; 
and concludes with discussing their duty towards each other. This 
he holds in the main to be perfect toleration upon all great points 
of difference ; and if Churchmen will persist in displaying uncharit- 
able enmity towards Dissenters, Dissenters should not allow them- 
selves to follow their example, but, whilst striving to emancipate 
themselves from all legal shackles, should consider their religious 
burdens as part of their probationary state. Whether any gentle- 
man clothed in purple and fine linen is pictured in this peroration, 
we do not know. We imagine more than one divine might cry 
“ That was levell’d at me.” 

“ My application of these remarks to our present point is as follows. Party- 
spirit, carried to the excess of uncharitableness, is only one manifestation of a 
very common form of human depravity. Those who are chargeable with it, 
would be, in effect, the same men, if all party distinctions were at an end. The 
tendencies of the mind, which now fasten on the points in dispute between 

arty and party, would then turn upon the points of difference between mem- 
= of the same communion; and even if all differences which have any thing 
of sinful infirmity in them could be put aside, the uncharitable heart would then 
fix itself on those purely innocent varieties, which have their origin from the 
boundless wisdom and benevolence of the Creator; and being one part of the 
body only, would begin to question the right of precedence that may have been 
assigned to others. Thus our forbearance towards cach other on all matters 
not inconsistent with the possession of religious character, is part of that 
general discipline on earth, by which we are to be made mect for the harmony 
and blessedness of heaven; and the more we enter into this conception, and 
live under its influence, the more shall we realize of the tranquil happiness 
awaiting us in the future, even while surrounded by the imperfections and agi 
tations of the present.” 

Recommending the work to all who take an interest in theolo- 
gical eloquence, or in the subjects discussed, we will close with the 
character of Dr. Cuatmers; a piece of very refined criticism—se- 
yere and searching, but just and true. 

DR. VAUGHAN ON DR. CHALMERS. 

In expounding and commending such a theory, that distinguished writer has 
no doubt been influenced by good intentions; but his book, considered as a 
piece of argumentation, is, as to all its main points, singularly feeble and in- 
effective. It exhibits specimens of the brilliant and torrent-lixe declamation 
by which the compositions of the same writer have always been characterized ; 
but when the slight thread of its reasoning is separated from the ever-cluster- 
ing mess of things which is constantly tending to conceal it rather than to 

ive it prominence, it is found to resemb!e those long-enclosed substances which 
all form and consistency on becoming exposed to the natural influence of 
the light and atmosphere. In the lectures “ On the Establishment and Exten- 
gion of the National Churches,” the imagination, the fancy, the passions, all 
have done enough, and more than enough. But comprehensive knowledge, 
and the calm intellectual power necessary to make a wise use of knowledge 
when acquired, are too often wanting. In the mind of the author, whether 
from its original structure or through the infuence of circumstances, the power 
which shou!d rale is that which is made to serve; and the faculties which have 
gained an undue ascendancy, are constantly verging towards the disorder and 





. ae 
extravagance which are the usual concomitants of usurpation. When th 
ground chosen by Dr. Chalmers happens to be clearly tenable, and nothing 4 
wanting beside illustration and embellishment, his genius ministers to his or 
pose with admirable effect, in short, with a luxuriance which seems to rl n 
end. But to distinguish between the true and false, even in cases not imvolving 
the most profound investigation, is often beyond his power; and to strike u on 
a single vein of sound original thinking, such as might promise opulence to the 
times to come, has never been his felicity ; nor can there be the slightest room 
now to expect that such a lot will ever befall him. He may labour with & good 
measure of success for the improvement of things as they are; but he hag 
no mission to originate the things which shall be. From his flatterers he will 
not, of course, hear any insinuation of this gort. We may cede to him the 
raise of an almost unrivalled eloquence, and the possession of a heart the 
igh natural qualities of which have been purified and elevated by true religion; 
but there are men who are as satisfied as evidence can make them, that his Teh 
soning power is so feeble as to fall even below mediocrity, in the place of giving 
him warrant to school the reason of the times in the manner which he affects,” 
Dr. Chalmers is not the first good man whom the gift of eloquence has led 
into a mistaken estimate as to the seat of his real strength. ‘The late Reve- 
rend Edward Irving, whose mind was enriched with some of the finest ele- 
ments both of greatness and gooduess, was a memorable exainple of this ine 
firmity. The successful orator, who can sway the passions of an auditory at 
pleasure, seems to be peculiarly exposed to the danger of concluding that it 
pertains to him to unravel the knots which perplex the ordinary herd of mor- 
tals, and to regulate with ease the most complex machinery relating to human 
affairs. He is powerful in dealing with human nature as endowed with imaci- 
nation and passion; and presumes that he has only to put forth his strength in 
order to deal with it no less effectively as the subject of reasca ; and spoiled by 
4 success in the one department, he can ill brook disappointment in the 
other. 











WILLIAM GARDINER’S MUSIC AND FRIENDS. 


Tuesr volumes are the recollections of a Leicester stockingmaker, 
whose memory has furnished matter for two very amusing, and in 
some respects instructive, volumes. The narrative exhibits such a 
mixture of simplicity, sincerity, and enthusiasm, as in these days of 
pretence and affectation is rarely to be found. In Mr. Garpiner 
this is partly the result of natural temperament, and partly of edu- 
cation. 

lie was bred among the English Presbyterians ; and the opera- 
tion of the principles by which this religious body is distinguished, 
appears throughout his life, whatever ececurrence he relates or 
whatever subject he starts. The right of private judgment, and a 
resolute resistance either to impose or submit to any human 
creed or confession of faith, are among the earliest duties incul- 
cated on the members of this sect ; and they have had their full 
effect on Mr. Garpinen. Whatever be the subject, he claims the 
right not only of judging for himself, but of recording his convic- 
tion, without scruple, hesitation, or apology. Be itymusic or theo- 
logy, politics or poetry, geology or language, out comes his opinion 
unqualified and broad. This has the appearance of oracular dog- 
matism ; but there is no such thing in reality. Ye takes for 
granted that you are quite aware he is only expressing an opinion, 
from which you are at full liberty to dissent, and not laying down a 
decision from which there is no appeal. There is an inconvenience 
resulting from this assumed understanding between writer and 
reader ; for matters of opinion are frequently stated as if they 
were matters of fact, and are liable to be so quoted and adopted. 
It will, therefore, be unsafe for any one to cite this work as an autho- 
rity. It must only be regarded as the record of its author's opi- 
nions,—honestly, faithfully narrated, we have no doubt; for 

“he writes himself all plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne.” 

In the Chapel of the Leicester Presbyterian meeting, was, and 
we believe still is, an excellent choir, surpassing both in number 
and efficiency that of many cathedrals. Tere My. Ganrpiver 
imbibed his musical nutriment, and he has pursucd his favourite 
amusement with unabated ardour and zeal; following an eccentric 
course, adopting eccentric opinicns, but yet effecting some good in 
his day and generation. Afar from the dirty musical intrigues of 
London, and unconnected with the profession—possesaing a larger 
share of scientific knowledge than most amateurs attain—his 
opinions are the faithful impressions of an impartial bystander, and 
so far valuable on account of their rarity. His amusing simplicity 
sometimes leads him into error—sometimes his enthusiasm—and 
not unfrequently his limited knowledge: bat ¢he surface of the 
musical world for the last half century, a6 far as it is embraced 
in the mirror of these volumes, is, on the whole, cerrectly re- 
flected. - 

The following extracts will illustrate this estimate of his cha- 
racter. 

“ One night I went to the Operahouse, to hear I] Don Giovanni ; and Lord 

Castlereagh and Lord Warwick were on the bench just before me, conversing 
so loudly upon the Income-tax, that I said, ‘ Gentlemen, your talking prevents 
my hearing the music ;’ which remark seemed to give pleasure to a party on 
the seat behind me, for I silenced the Senators.” - 
Our author then fell into a conversation with some ladies — 
strangers—near him, on the merits of the opera; told one of them 
she had an imperfect copy of it, and recommended a better. Then, 
recognizing Lord Erskine near him—a stranger too—‘ fell into a 
very pleasant conversation with him.” 

On another occasion, he was introduced to the Catch Club; 
where, seated among the noble members of the Club, he says— 

“Between the picces I occasionally conversed with some of these dis- 
tinguished personages ;_ and, as 1 was considered a man of consequence, Lord 
de Duustanyille said, I understand, Sir, you live in Leicestershire 2? where- 
abouts is your place?’ ¢ My Lord,’ I replied, ‘I am a tradesman, and live at 
Leicester.’ He was pleased with my openness; and, to relieve me from the 
embarrassment to which my frankness had exposed me, said, ¢ I am a trades- 
man too, Sir—a dealer in tin: come, let us have a glass of wine together.’” 

Some of the most amusing traits of our author's simple-minded- 
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ness are to be found in the recorded civil speeches made him by 
certain London singers or players. Let us warn all future musical 
autobiographers, that these are counterfeit although current coin, 
assed off among all persons from the country, who have or are 
likely to have any concern, direct or indirect, with giving engage- 
ments. The same sort of coin circulates at all festivals among 
committees and patrons; and is then usually passed off on the 
morning in which the Messiah is performed. How many times 
have we heard the same persons say, “I never heard the Halle. 
Jujah Chorus go so well before!” If all other becomplimentcd 
country amateurs were blessed with simplicity as great and 
memories as retentive as Mr. Garprxer possesses, and withal, 
were to follow his example of publishing his reminiscences, the 
sincerity and value of such professional praise would be awkwardly 
apparent. 

We have said that Mr. Garpryrr’s limited musical knowledge 
sometimes renders him an uncertain and unsafe authority. From 
the following passages we must presume hiin to possess a very slender 
knowledge of Purcetn. 

«There is a grandeur in Croft not to be found in Purcell.” 

Indeed! Did Mr. Garprser ever see or hear “ O God thou hast 
cast us out.” 

« Purcell formed his style on Blow.” 

Not very likely. Purcerst died in 1691; and Brow, in the pre- 
face to his Amphion Anglicus, published in 1700, only then an- 
nounces his intention to “ follow it by preducing some sacred com- 
positions.” 

« Purcell can hardiy be said to have written a song-tune.” 

This assertion needs neither note nor comment. 

“Purcell and Arne borrowed their musical thoughts from the Italian.” 
True, in part, as regards ARNE; but as to Purcety, we ask for 
the proof. It may be true of Perce; and in order to bring the 
question to decision, let Mr. Garprxer point out the Italian 
author from whom our Orpheus Britannicus borrowed the musical 
thoughts of his Aévg Arthur—cither the scene in the enchanted 
forest, the sacrificial scene, or the frost scene. These are the great 
features of his greatest opera, and they may be all borrowed: we 
should like, as a matter of curiosity, to know whence ? 

Mr. Garprner’s musical creed is thus summed up—* With me, 
instrumental music forms the basis of the art; vocal music being 
only a branch.” And this we believe to be the faith of every ama- 
teur instrumentalist. To hear the sound of his own violin in a 
quartet, is the acme of musical enjoyment. Of all musical inflic- 
tions, the most scrious and severe we have ever been called on to 
endure, is an amateur quartet. An indifferent song or glee is 
soon despatched—but a quartet is, in such hands, usually half 
an hour’s misery. Nothing of this is shared by the performers— 
to them it is all rapture and delight. “Once a fortnight,” says 
our enthusiast, “we continue to regale our ears with a quartet of 
Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven;” exultingly adding, “ we play 
the whole of Beethoven, except his posthumous quartets, which 
require the penetration of the angel Gabriel to understand.” Once 
afortnight four Leicester amateurs unlock their cases, and tune 
their instruments in order “ to trifle time away” with Breruoven’s 
Quartets. Verily, this must be a “ regale!” The ballet-masters’ 
opinion of the drama accords with Mr. Garprner’s estimate of 
vocal music, and for a like reason: with him the words of a play 
are an unnecessary incumbrauce ; the action—the attitude—is every 
thing. Mr. Garpiner regards music only as a succession of 
sounds, and the human voice as an iastrument, less perfect than a 
violin, beeause its compass is more limited. Mutron considered it 
indispensable to the highest demonstratiois of the art, that “ voice 
and verse” should “ wed their divine sounds :” bat perhaps Mitron 
was an ignoramus. g 

The following passage is a sufficient proof that Mir. Garprver 
must be cited as an authority with caution— 

“This society [the Catch Club] originated in the social evenings spent by 

Charles If. with Purcell and other bon vivants of that age, the portraits of 
whom occupy the wat!s of the dining-room in that ancient tavern.” 
More errors than this sentence contains, it would not be possible 
to crowd into the same number of words. The Catch Club was 
founded in 1761, by Lord Eerinerovy, Lord Grey pe Winton, 
and some other amateurs; and only a singie portrait of one of its 
members hangs in the dining-room where the Club meets. Neither 
did Cures the Second associate with or patronize Pcrerrsy, or 
any other Enelish musician. Mir. Garpiner, too, ought to have 
known, that the compositions which this Club was formed to cn- 
courage—to wit, glees, (a prize for the best glee being given every 
year,)—did not exist in the time of Cuarres the Second. ‘There 
is not a single composition in the whole range of Purcent’s works 
bearing the name of glee. 

Another such instance occurs in our author's notice of the 
Ancient Concerts; at which, he says, “ scarcely a note of any other 
author than Handel was performed during the reign of George HI.” 
Had Mr. Garpixer troubled himself to have looked into any of the 
Ancient Concert books of that time, he would have found them to 
contain a rich varicty of pieces from the great Italian, Flemish, and 
English masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

These passages are not quoted as evidences of general inaccu- 
racy—for such is not the prevalent character of the work ; though 
they are sufficient to induce a very opposite opinion. There are 
some passages which correctly exhibit the state of musical culture 
in the cowitry about half a century ago. 

“ At this time every village had its wake, and the lower orders were compa- 








ratively in a state of ease and plenty. Then every place was proud of its may- 
pole and spacious green, kept for sports and pastimes: but what contributed to 
their solid comforts, was the common and open field, upon which they kept their 
pig and poultry, and sometimes a cow. When the wake came, the stocking- 
maker had peas and beans in his snug garden, and a good barrel of humming 
ale. To these comforts were added two suits of clothes, a working suit and a 
Sunday suit; but, more than all, he had leisure, which in the summer-time 
was a blessing and a delight. The year was chequered with holydays, wakes, 
and fairs ; it was not one dull round of labour. Those who had their frames at 
home seldom worked more than three days in a week. The maypole with its 
pastimes, and the games of single-stick and wrestling, have now disappeared. 
These were the sports of the ruder part of the peasantry; the artisans, who 
were more cultivated, had their amusements at home; they were members of 
the village choir, and on the wake Sunday every one that had a voice, and 
could lend a hand with hautboy, bassoon, or flute, repaired to the singing-loft in 
the church, to swell with heart and voice the psalm or anthem; the clowns 
below gaping with mute surprise. 

“These harmless recreations are for ever gone. The quavering strains of 
Arnold, Tansur, Knapp, and Bishop, we hear no more. Sapcote, Sheepshead, 
and Ratby, were the principal villages in which church music was maintained, 
At Rathy a family of the Smedleys, from Derbyshire, attended the wake every 
year. They were the last of the minstrels in this part of the country who 
formed a band of two violins and a bass, playing the trios of Kammeil and 
Lampugnani. These itinerant musicians joined the choir on the wake Sunday, 
and, with assistants from the neighbouring villages, produced what was called 
a grand crash, that never failed to fill the church.” 

The following description of the Leicester Subscription Concerts, 
in the year 1785, will correctly apply to those of many other pro- 
vincial towns. 

“ The First Subscription Concerts in Leicester were established in the year 
1785. ‘The performers were chiefly amateurs, including two clergymen. The 
few professional assistants received half-a-crown a night; and the managers 
were able to give a concert every fortnight through the year, for a subscription 
of about 7d. a night. The instrumental pieces consisted of the Concertos of 
Corelli, Handel, Geminiani, Stanley, and Avison: the Overtures of Martini, 
Abel, Stamitz, Van Maldere, and Ditters. Haydn’s Festini Overture was the 
first piece of that author heard in Leicester. Miss Valentine used to play one 
ot Eiandel’s Organ Concertos, or one of his harpsichord lessons; and her sister 
sang the grave songs of his Oratorios, and now and then a Vauxhall ballad.” 

Music is not the only subject which Mr. Garpiner discusses. 
Ilis speculations embrace language, philosophy, poetry, politics 
theclogy—in short, almost every topic that presents a debateable 
point. Equally large, and just as miscellaneous, is the circle of his 
“friends.” He records his interviews with Bragam and with 
Gopw1rx— Draconerti and Rosert Harr—Dr. Parr and Cata~ 
LANI—Matisran and Dr. Prresttry—Grist and Dr. Rres— 
Ciementi and Lord Morra—Mrs. Satmon and the Duke of Tre- 
viso; and the various subjects that occur in the course of the 
volumes tumble after each other in the most ludicrous confusion. 
It seems as if the work had been written without any attempt at 
connexion of time, place, or topic, and delivered unpaged into the 
compositor’s hands. But we question if the author's habits would 
have permitted any thing like a systematic arrangement or conden= 
sation of his materials. 

Not the least interesting portion of the work, is that which ree 
lates the state of politics and parties at Leicester in the early pe- 
riods of the French Revolution. If a similar narrative had been 
drawn up, by some person competent to the task, in many provin- 
cial towns, it would have done more to disclose the multifarious 
abominations and iniquities of Pirr’s Administration, than any his- 
tory of England that will ever be written. The actors in those 
scenes are nearly all gone to their account ; the spectators of them 
are thinning apace; and the coming generation will have a very 
faint and vague idea of the enormities then perpetrated under co- 
lour of law, or by means of what WinpuAmM justified as “a vigour 
beyond the law.” Every large town in the kingdom furnished simi- 
lar atrocities to those which Mr. Garpiner thus records as having 
aken place at Leicester. 

“JT shall now give some account of the Philosophical Society which Mr. 
Piillips established on his coming to Leicester, and the prominent character 
he maintained during the seven years he resided in the town. The members 
met once a week in his school-room in Bond Street; and, as electricity was 
then not gencrally known, we entcred largely into a variety of experiments 
which that science afforded; and, like Franklin, we erected on the top of our 
society-rooms a high pole in the form of a spear, and drew the electric fluid 
from the clouds. ‘The first cause in which M. Robespierre distinguished him- 
self, was in defending M. Vessery, who was prosecuted for erecting a conductor 
to protect his house trom lightning. We also pursued the study of astronomy, 
and made a notable observation of a transit of Mercury over the sun. A sub- 
ject was proposed once 2 month for the members to treat upon; and the best 
compositions were entered upon the Transactions of the Society. At this 
tine broke out the French Revolution, 1789; and any person who hailed it as 
the first step towards the fall of tyranny and superstition was looked upon as 
an enemy to good government, and viewed with distrust. It was the constant 
observation of what was called the Loyal party, that the people knew too much; 
and it was hinted to us by the constituted authorities, that our meetings had a 
dangerous tendency—that they apprehended our discussions might eventually 
lead to politics ; and we found it expedient for our personal safety to put an 
end to our proceedings. ‘This admonition, however, produced the contrary 
effect ; for, being deprived of our amusements as young men, we began to 
inquire into the right of the Corporation, or any set of persons, to dictate a 
course so tyrannical. Soon after this, such books as Paine’s * Rights of Man,” 
Mackintosh’s “ Vindicie Gallice,” were sought for and read with avidity. 
Our president, Phillips, at this time conducted an ably-written paper called 
the Leicester Herald, which maintained the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. His house also was a place of resort for all those who had a taste for 
literature, as in his pamphlet-reom was found every production of the day. He 
naturally became an obnoxious character to the Corporation, and a scheme was 
laid to entrap him. A man of the name of Jackson, a shoemaker, was employed 
to purchase in his shop the second part of Paine’s “ Rights of Man ;” for selling 
which, Phillips was brought to trial, and sentenced to eighteen months’ close 
confinement in Leicester Gaol. But what stamped this act with a degree of 
unheard severity, was, that the same book was sold by every other shop in the 
town ; for it had not as yet been proved a libel. The priater, Daniel Isaac 
Eaton, had been acquitted, and Paine had uot been tried. ‘This sentence, how- 
ever, was thought too light, and any contrivance was resorted to to render his 
imprisonment as miserable as possible. Though a large sum was offered for a 
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room in the gaoler’s house, he was put into a vile apartment at the bottom of 
the felons’ ward, and locked up every evening in summer-time at six o’clock, 

and his friends who were with him'turned out. I used to visit him on the 
Sundays, after having obtained permission from the Mayor (Burbidge); but in 
these visits I was annoyed by many incivilities, and sometimes locked up be- 
tween two grated doors while two or three songs were sung, threatening death 
to Jacobins and Levellers; and when I was admitted, the “wreteh that was set 
over him w ould sit down and say hé was ordered to remain, that we might not 
talk treason! 

If Mr. Garpiner had intrusted his manuscript to the revision of 
some person competent to correct, if but partially, the errors as to 
matters of fact which his work now contains, and to rectify the 
spelling of names, (for his orthography is here quite ad libitui,) its 
value would have been materially enhanced. 


THE “PEOPLE’S EDITION” OF BURNS 


Wuexever we reflect upon the number, variety, character, and 
cheapness of the editions of standard works which are continua ly 
coming before us, our constant self-interrogation is—where will this 
end ? what will = produce ? The new dishes prepared for the 
rich are mostly of a despicable kind; for the o/d there seems to 
be no increase of th and, even supposing their books bought for 
other purposes than to put on shelves. But the werking man who 
spends his hard-earned two shillings for Burns’s Poems, or his 
fourteen-pence for Currie’s Life, or his twenty-pence for the Letters, 
or lays out a sum varying from sixpence to half-a-crown on the 
publications of Messrs. Cuampers or any other purveyor of 
cheap classical literature, reads them, we may be sure—probably 
studies them. And he brings to their study a taste unpalled by 
forced and frequent reading ; he pursues it with the zest of novelty 
and “stolen love ;” his intellect has been sharpened by struggles 
with a hard world, and secured perhaps by comparisons of his 
own sad state with that of other classes, whilst he wanis the 
frame of mind and enlarged knowledge which teaches the ne- 
cessity, as society is now constituted, for gradations of ranks 
and yariety of fortunes. Will millions of such minds long submit 
to the domination of their so-called “superiors,” when they are 
able to perceive there is no superiority? Will a man fresh from 
the keenness, ma itter, and logic of Paxry, or the wit and philosophy 
of GotpsmitnH, be in a humour to venerate, or even to toler rate, 
the exhibitions of their “ betters” in the Senate, where mean ends 

sought by tricky practices are neither concealed by skill nor set off 
by ability? Men will bear much from great intellectual power, if 
conjoined with disinterestedness, and exercised from conviction: 

they will bear something from intellectual power alone: but when 
mixed motives shall have induced a critical “rabble” to turn from 
their little shelf of well-read classics, to wade through the stuff 
called “debates °"—where the manner is as void of amusement as 
the matter of instruction, and where the only subjects bearing upon 
the interests of the masses are treated as positions for ed con- 
tests, or put aside for the convenience of placemen, whilst the 
things done with the most dexterity and listened to with the most 
attention are personal squabl les—inay th ey not in time illustrate 
Sancho’s proverb, “ Patience is a good nag, but she will bolt ?” Or, 
when they rise from the satirist strip ping the pretence and hypo- 
crisy of conventionalism naked—or from the soul-stirring lyrics 
of the Poor Man’s Poet—is there much likelihood that they will 
be as patient as their doltish ancestors, before the schoolmaster was 
abroad? Is there no danger in such lines as these, and the living 
originals ? 











“ Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha str and stares, and a’ that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a coof for a’ that: 
For a’ tha f,a ne i that, 
His riband, : ar, a nd a’ that, 
The man of ind ende nt mind, 


He looks and 'k wughs at a’ that.” 








And is it not natural that they should strive to hasten, however 
rashly and violently, the prophetic conclusion of the poet — 
“ Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that : 
For a’ that, aud a’ that, 
Its coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’cr, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

The three ae gegen which occasion these passing reflections, 
are distinguished for great typographical neatness, and greater 
cheapness than any thing that has yet been before us. Neither are 
they mere reprints, but cont iin much original and selected matter. 
To the Poems is prefixed a bibliogray jhical account of their sevc 
editions; the Poems are also arranged and classified so as to sepa- 
rate the slight fugitive p ieces which the author was desirous of sup- 
pressing, from those which he deemed worthy of his genius ; and 
original notes arc added to many of the pieces, stating ‘the circum- 
stances under which they were produced. A history of his cor- 
respondence is prefixed ‘to the Prose Works, which are also illus- 
trated ; and an appendix of matter relating to Burns or his family 
is added to Dr. Currie’s Life. We would recommend the sen- 











timental Sergeant, and the supporters of his Bill, to consider how 


many editions such as these would circulate under the operation of 
their Copyright project ; or whether any thing so distasteful to the 
privileged classes would be allowed to reach the “ people ” at all. 
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MUSIC. 

Réveries Napolitats Six Ballades, par 
This titlepage is altogether calculated to 1 
wholly Italian, sO ought to have been its ] 
in London be thought to ju chang¢ tich, then, 
ought to have been into ish and not To call these 

* Ballades” is an absurdity ; , are, for the most part, Cantatas. 
The work itself is a very curious production of the modern Italian 
school, and unlike any thing from the same quarier that we have seen. 
Donizertt, it is well known, has no style of his own. No composi- 
tion of his would ever be identified by internal evidence. lis cus- 
tomary resort for musical thoughts has been to the operas of Rossini; 
but in the present instance he has taken a leaf irom the works of the 
modern German school, which are little known and almost prohibited 
even in the Austrian provin ce of Lombardy. The subjects are quite 
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unlike the usual Italian rhyming materials manufactured for modern 
composers, and possess something of the dark and dreamy character of 
German poetry ; while the turn of the imusical phrases betrays an occa- 
sional familiarity with the German school of song. 

Some of the poems are sprinkled with Neap olitan words, which we 
affect not to understand; some are humorous; but the following por- 
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tion of one, entitled “ The Last Night? of a Noviciate,” will show how 
mae its character is to the usual Italian lyric poetry of our time. 
The Cantata assumes the form of a dialogue between the Noviciate and 
a “ malignant Spirit.” 

The Noviciate—* To-morrow, when the bell summons to prayer, the light of 
heaven shall dawn upon me prostrate at the altar, and guide me to the sacred 
destiny, the future purpose of my life. Descend upon me, O Spirit divine! 
me in my slumbers, and speak to me of that peace which the morn will 
(He sleeps.) 


Spirit—* Fond dreamer, 





visit 
bring 





hopest thon to find peace in the cloister and 
thecell? Thou, to whom the joys of life are not yet unveiled, and who hast 
yet to learn the happiness which the heart can share? Nature invites thee to 
enjoyme nt, and wilt thou, un; grateful, refuse her call ? Stay, while 
e; enjoy and be happy.” 

Noviec aatawrh waking )—* What did I hear? what voice of entreaty yet 
No—it was but a dream. may 4 Vi irgin, protect me! ict the 
Ave Mar atia plena, Dominus tecum 





yet there 





18 til 
7 
rings in my ear? 
dawn find my purpose unchanged. 
penedicta.” (dZe sleeps. ) 

The § Spirit—* Canst thou behold unmoy 
thou cast from thee all the fond tic 
tion ? Wilt thou re} ject those bli tions which 1 L 
‘8 2.5 _ See yon lovely creature—pale, dejected, heart-1 roken. " : 
the cause. She loves thee: avert not thine eyes—look at her, if but for pity *s 
She dnlee-~lete breath fails—her spirit is departin Thou wilt not see 
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sake. gs 
her die ?—thou canst not—-even now thou lovest her.” 

Tie Noviviate—(stariing up)—* Where am 1? 

The Spe —“ Come !” 

The te—* 'The snares of hell round me! What sweet 








are those ? what gentle voice ad — 1 Have merey wpon me, O io l! 
(The bell sounds.) Hark, the bell summons to prayers: the sacred brother- 
hood await me, and Heaven ie on my resolye. Yet—husband—father— 
must I forswear all these tie Te: upt me not, ye fiends! holy Virgin hear, 
strengthen, support me! Heaven, I devote myself to thee !” 

.T here is some declainatory power ia this Cantate anda few pleasing 
nelody, incorporated with a good deal of self-repetition. 
bat any attempt at emancipation froim the dolefal monoto ly W hich per- 
yades his Italian Operas is to be weleoined from Donizeri1; who is to 
be regarded, we suppose, as the head (!) of the present italian school. 


FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
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rerman school, and his “ ¢ ‘br t in the Wilderness,” (10,) 
mistake, are the only g at lofty themes in the Gaile 


these are by a foreigner. Perhaps w e ought to except “ Christ ¢ 
fied,” (410, ) by A. W. EvLxor ise yorthy attenipt ¢ 

promising artist, though the subject is beyond his 
John Preaching ” (226, yb INNEL, in which an im 
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Of the = Desicns tell a story, 1 trong inter- | 
t arrests the aite l absorb: se we shall | 

mel have : joni en slon to make the pieture plea j 
not satisfactory. “ rmers,” (2,) by Canucorr I 
Lry—a damsel seated in the bay-window of an old mansion 
the pipe of her minstrel to listen to the sirains of her canary-bird; 


“The Lost Game,” —a lover losing his heart and his 


(102,) by Core 

















game of chess to the fair creature who is about to checkmate him; | 
“Door of & Mark’s, Venice,” (340,) by the same—a sweet litt | 
girl leading into church her bliad grandame: and the “ S 
from the Taming of ap rew,” (362,) by Dovetas Cowrer, 
where Lucentio, disguised as the Tutor, reveals himself to Bianca, | 
belong to this class. CowpeEr’s painting is in the pure and 

style of Wyarr, chaste and rich in colour, and of h 

tion, yet as freely as it is delicately handled: this young artist h 





arapid stride, and atiained a sure footing of excellence. 
Family,” (65,) by W. Srson, though but a group of portraits 
plete pict ure, and painted with remarkable force truth 
style: we must object, however, to the blackness of the shadows anc 
opacity of the colouring generally—blemishes that we have not till now 
observed in the works of this talented young painter, and hope he will 





and 








rid of. Von Hoxsr has subdued his German extravagance in 

ig the from Ivanhoe, where Front de Beuf orders the 

slaves to throw Isane of York on the fire, (546); though still too 
Fusclisque his style is full of energy and power. “The Supper at 


Rotherwood.” from the same story, is cleverly sketched, with a good 


effect of fire-light, by J. Gitnert, (404). Another subject from 
Seott’s novels has been treated with feeling by Jou Hf. i 
Deans Visiting her Sister Effie in Priso 
expresses intense suffering, but 
pernting, moreover, is flimsy and coarse. “ Lnogen in 1 the 
by J. Boapen, though the figure is of the longest and the poste 
What formal, convey sa sense of repose, and evinces a 7 c g. 
In Comic Sunsecrs, WEBSTER is the most successful: “ Anticipa- 
tion,” (11)—a hungry urchin, spoon in hand, devo ouring with his eyes the 
pie that the baker ‘has brought home for dinner; and “ The laask 
(36,) are perfect of their kind. “ The Moment of Vi ictory,’ (545,) by 
Fraser—a parcel of boys driven from the scene of a battle ebuanes two | } 
dunghill-cocks by the owner of the vanquished bird—looks unfinished, | 
all except the two combatants. ‘* The Happy Couple,” (5,) by the | 
same painter—a cobler and his wife enjoying a mutchkin of whisky— 
has not this defect, and the old couple are full of life and character. 
“The Dairy-maid’s Tale,” (4)—two girls chatting in a cowhouse ; 
aud * The Valentine,” (105)—the s same pair conning a valentine—by 
CLareR, are deficient in the distinctness of character and look essen- 
tial to the interest of such subjects. Krpp runs into the opposite ex- 
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treme, and overcharges the expression of his faces; as may be seen in 
“ Interruption,” (342,) a red-hot beadle laying hold of a boy who in 
his fright has dropped the savory dinner he was carrying home from 
the oven. ‘Doctor Sangrado and the Licentiate,” (104,) by H. S. 
Smirru, is in the spirit of Le Sage: the bottle-nose of the patient seen 


through the drinking-glass looks like a “ preparation” of morbid 
anatomy. ‘ Pastime,” (61,) is a delightful sketch by W. D. Ken- 


nEDY, of Italian rusties dancing: the lightness and grace of the dancers, 
and the animation and gayety of their looks and air, are quite inspir- 
ing; the style has the elegance of WatTreav, with a more cordial sense 
oyment. 
the Srvpres or Craricter, “ Fillatrice Sorrentino,” (16)—an 
Italian peasant with a distaf!—by INsxirp, is the most attractive for 
harmonious colour and sweet expression : the painting is slight and 
op », and the figure is inlaid in the background, but there is a charm 
c p! y and 1 trath _ yut it quite irresistible. Near it is a study of 
ale head, by Mrs. W. Carpenter, (23,) with a lovely expression, 
delicately finished, and pee ing with life and rich transparent colour ; 
but it does not catch the eye so readily as the colder hues and opaque 
tints of INskiPP’s sketch. In the other corner of this end of the North 
room, is a , (150,) of fen rinine beauty and innocence, by Roru- 
the downeast eyes are veiled by their lids, and a blush of modest 
The painting is solid and pure, and the 
; the flesh tints set off by a simple 
roseate bloom subdued by a scarlet flower. 
leasing picture of two ladies in an opera-box, that the 
st Academy E: chibition ; and the comparison is 
a 1zeous to the fresh production. 
n to severer subjec “ The Exile Chief,” (257,) by W. 
<, isa noble study of a head, in which physical ; grandeur predo- 
minates ; g elevated feeling and masterly powe r, from which 
something greater may be expected. A study of a Jew Rabbi, (178,) 
by A. Morro, reminds us of Rempranpt’s Jews, but only because of 
the similarity of subject and the strong reality of the representation : 
the head breathes with life and character, and the hands folded over 
the brocaded robe tempt one to grasp them. “ Shylock,” (96, ) by A. 
Geppes, is a finely painted head, but a misnomer; as likewise is 
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“The Prophet Ezekiel,” (278,) by Hart; though we cannot extend 
the same praise to its flimsy execution. ‘“ The Cousins,” (34,) by J. 
Woop, “ The Sisters,” (142,) by Mrs. J. Roserrson, “ The Little 
Pet,” (391,) by M. Cx AXTON 5 and * An Old Woman Knitting,” (30,) 


lass we must 
















by Mrs. Soyer, are me re ly clever portraits. Among this « 
include also the exqui miniatures in oil by Grit on the screen of 
the Seereiary’s de rs (305 and 320,) and the larger and coarser ones 
of S. J. Reerarp, (319 and 331.) 

Among the Scenic Picrures, TorNeER’s prismatie jet d'eau, with 
a foam of little genii, appears li i stantial and dazz vision 








ng the sober realities dit: “ The Fountain of Fallacy,” (58, ) 
an appropriate name for this fanciful problem of chromatog ‘zraphy 
has drunk of its waters ofiener than Turnen—we wish he had 
his thirst : li 


aroun 








ho one 


hed his the distant landse: ipe'is beautiful, and, as a mere 











ce of colour ture is wonderful. What a contrast, and how 
welcome a relief to the opposite side and step at “ The Style,” 






(106,) by Ci in the by- 
















ways of E s: the hedges and trees are bright with the 
fresh green of unmer, and the sunlight dapples the shady lane 
leac across “the style” to id-path up to the chureh whose 
spire is seen pointing above the distant trees: the pencilling of the 
foliage is delicate eyet fi nd the coolness is refreshing. On either side 
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vanish e¢ very mom ent. LEE’s ereen lan dseapes are still too cold and hard 
in thei ir t ss and i € coolness, are not in- 
consistent atmos e, as CRESWICK’s pictures evidence: 
why then persist in nting nature as if the sun had no 


to the want of finish; see, for 
») where the ground is very slightly 
and “Old at Lynedoch,” (44,) the hardness of 
tly owing to the painter’s touch: in delicately 
river Yoe, Devonshir coldness is 
from natu painting 
rook, has had 
of a tree 
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floating on the siream; and three interiors of its different. floors, (131, 
141, and 384): the finish is carried to a microscopie degree of mi- 
nuteness that almost defeats its object ; we can hardly see the whole for 


the parts. This over-elaboration also destroys the clearness, sharp- 
ness, and breadth of the artist’s two coast views over the chimney- 
(194 and 201): the one with the waggon, “ Seiling Fish, Sche- 
veling,” (53,) is in a broader style, with brighier effect ; but we prefer 
the bolder manner of the large picture, ( (182,) even to it. 

HotLanp has been imitating CANALETTI’s manner in his view of 
“ Corte della de Frari, Venice,” (274) and we do not think it is any im- 
provement to his pictures: his first style was very good, and, moreover, 
his own: now his touch is liny and mechanical, (a fault in CANALETTI,) 
his texture hard, and his colour opaque; the richness of the harmony, 
however, remains, though the brightness and the transparency are 


piece, 
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dimmed. The change is still more felt in the little picture of a lady 
sitting in a balcony looking down on the Rialto, (73): the two little 
sketches of Venice, on the screen, (317 and 322,) are more fresh and 
sparkling. 

Srark has several of his timidly-handled woody scenes; of which 
No. 3 is the freest, and (92) “ Going to the Fair,” the most extensive 
—too much so for his minute and feeble style, which is better adapted 
to more limited views, such as “Scene at Mottingham, Kent,” (60) 
the effect of distance and atmosphere, and of sunlight pouring through 
clouds, is imitated with great truth, however, in the large landscape. 
STANLEY, on the contrary, is facile and dextrous even to mechanical- 
ness in his “ View in Sussex; the approach of Autumn,” (269); a 
similar defect gives hardness to a view in Trentham Park, (175,) 
by E. Price; and to one of Saltzburg, (367,) by P. H. Rocers; while 
Linton’s Windsor Castle, (251), is like scene-painting. 

CHAMBERS’s marine view of Rotterdam, (413,) is a masterly sketch, 
full of bustle and animation, with the hazy warmth of a morning sun; 
the painting is slight and yet heavy. Wutson’s seas are too crude in 
their whiteness ; but his view on the Zuyder Zee, off Amsterdam, (355,) 
is an improvement. <A view near Rye, (150,) by J. Tuorps, is 
the most effective coast scene in the Gallery; and the twilight of sun- 
set is imitated with striking truth: the colouring is opaque, however, 
and the details are too much sacrificed to breadth. ‘“ A Remembrance,” 
(147,) by RorHweLt, is a sweet sunny beach scene of some Italian 
shore; and 247 and 267 are two picturesque bits from the coast of 
Genoa, by Hoppay Horstey. 

Though as a painter of animals Epwin LAaNpseer is last mentioned, 
his unequalled excellence raises him to the highest rank; he depicts 
not only the outward form, but the spirit and character-of brutes : this 
mastiff in his kennel, with his fore-paws over the edge, (119,) looks as 
if he had been roused up by the approach of an intruder whom he 


“regards with a watchful scrutiny; his calm steady gaze contrasting 


with the sharp, spiteful eagerness of the little white wire-haired ter- 
rier, all eyes and nose, that seems ready to spring out upon you. 
Both animals, however, are bodiless. The miniature profile of a 
cow’s head in “ The Dairy-maid,” (385,) is inimitable for the perfect 
adaptation of the touch to the realization of nature: in this particular 
LanbseeEx’s cattle surpass those of Smney Coorer, whose pencilling, 
free and delicate as it is, does not represent the substance of the skin 
so palpably as LANpDsEER’s—see 403, “ The Watering-place,” by S:p- 
NEY Cooper; to which we refer as one of the artist’s best works, and 
where the character of the animals is admirably discriminated. Lanp- 
SEER never puts a wrong touch or one too many, though sometimes he 
puts one too few: this absence of labour, and the living look produced 
by it, render his animals so superior to those of the Dutch painters. 
A bitch and pups, (186,) by Cuartes LANDsEER, is a work of pro- 
mise : the look of the mother at the forward litile pup crawling up to 
attract her notice, is very characteristic. 

Lance’s “ English Fare,” a triad of pictures in one frame, (263,) of 
fish, fruit, and game, is the perfection of still-life painting; with a glow 
of colour and breadth of effect surpassing the Dutch painters. 

There are several pictures of merit, though of a minor degree, that 
we had marked for notice; but we must be content to call the visiter’s 
attention to the number of pretty little bits of seenery hanging in the 
door-ways, near the ground, and ia odd corners, by Vickurs, Jones, 
Sis, Duncan, Jutsum, Hassett, &c. Many of them are yalued at 
a few guineas only; as may be seen in the priced catalogue, that we 
were very glad to find open for public inspection on the table. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

In Berkeley Square, the Lady of Aner Surrn, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 4th inst., at Pau, Lower Pyrenees, the Lady of the Rev. A. AugtoL Barker, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th inst., at the parish-church of Kuockbreda, Downshire, Jon Netison 
Gianstoxe, Esq., Lieutenant R.N., third son of John Gladstone, Esq., of Carlton 
Gardeus and Fasque, Kincardineshire, to Evizasera Honorta Baresox, second 
danghter of Sir Robert Bateson, Bart., M.P., of Belvoir Park, and Moira, Downshire, 

On the 12th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, (the Catholic ceveaony having 
been previously performed, ) his Execllency Syivary Van pe Weyer, Envoy E P 
divary aud Minister Plenipotentiary from the King of the Belyians, to Eizaveru 
Srvrcis, only daughter of Joshua Bates, Esq., of Portland Place. 

On the 9th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry Iprrseey, Esq., of Lam- 
bourne Place, Berks, to Enizanera Aeyes, only daughter of the Kev. Johu Nelson, 
M.A., Prebendary of Heytesbury, &e. 

On the 7th iust., at Laxton, the Rev. Ausustus Orway Firzceranp, B.A., Rector 
of Liedborough, Notts, and third survivi sou of Sir Robert Fitzgerald, K.C.IL 
to Sarau Anne, only child of the Rev. Richard Procter, M.A., Vicar of Las 
the same county.} 

On the 13th inst., at St. Andrew's, Holborn, Mr. James M‘Creon, to Grace Eniza, 
daughter of the late Mr. James M‘ Donald, of Nicholson Square, Edinburgh. 
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DEATHS. 

On the 9ta inst., at Leamington, Lieutenaut-Coloucl AtieN, of Inchmartin, Perth- 
shire. 

On the 12th iust., in Grosvenor Street, Frank Sorneron, Esq., Admiral of the 
White Squadron of her Majesty's Fleet, in his 73d year, formerly M.P. for the ecunty 
of Nottingham, 

Ou the Sth inst., at his mother’s house, tle Hill, Dorset, Witrran WinnraAs Esq., 
formerly M.P., for Weymou'h, and Provincial Grand Master of Freemasois for the 
county of Dorset, in his 65th year. 

On the 30th November, at St. Vincent, the Rev. Caaries Layron, Rector of Bequia. 

On the 2d inst., the Rev. WooLttey Leigu Benserr, Rector of Water Stratford aud 
Foxcote, in the county of Bucks in his €3th year. 

On the 9th inst., at his seat, Swanstfield, Northumberland, Henry Conurxewoon 
Sevsy, Esq., in his 91st year. 














War-orrice, Feb. 15.—5th Regt. Drag. Guards—Capt. Bell, from the 15th Light 
Drags. to be Capt. vice Chambers, who exchanges. 13th Light Drags.—Capt. W. 
Hake to be Major, withont purchase, vice Lang, dec.; Lieut. W. Penn to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Atkinson, dec.; Lieut. 6b. M'Mahon to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Hake; Cornet J. A. Cameron to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Penn. 
13th Light Drags. —-Capt - H. Chambers, from the dth Drag. Guards, to be Capt. 
vice Bell, who exchanges; Lieut. R. V. Jocelyn, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut, 
viee Murray, who exchanges. 11th Foot—Lieut. E. Moore to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice M‘Crummen, dec. ; Capt. L. Sheciden, from the half-pay unattached, to be 
Capt. vice J. Steuart, who exchanges; Lieut. J. Singleton to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Sheaden, who retires; Lusiga R. T. B. Boyd to,be;Lieut. by purchase, viee Single- 
ton; Ensign W. Browne to be Licut. withont purchase, vice Boyd, appointed Adjt.; 
A. 8. G. Jauncey, Gent. to be Ensign by pall sry vice Boyd; Ensign J.T. Stanley, 









from the 49th Regt. to be Ensign, vice Browne; Lieut. R. TB. Boyd to be Adjt. vice 
Moore. 16th Foot—C, L. Wilkius, Gent. tobe Ens. by purchase, vice Lindsay, appointed 








| as reyards J. and C, Pearse—Dodgson and Co. Liverpool 


ene 
to the 17th Light Drags. 17th Foot—Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. B. Thompson to be Assist. 
Surgeon, vice Smith, promoted in the 61st Foot. 18th Foot—J. Baker, Gent. to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice G. Dolmage, who retires upon half-pay. 2C¢th Foot—W. Baring, 
Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Munro, who retires. 26th Foot—Capt, F. 
Ifovenden, from the half-pay of the 8th Light Drags. to be ee vice M. M Innes, who 
exchanges; Lieut. A. G. Moorhead, from the half-pay of the 19th Foot, to be Licut 
vice C. H. Pierse, who exchanges. 27th Foot—Lieut. G. A. Durnford_to be Cap, 
Without purchase, vice Manley, dec. ; Ensign T. Hare to be Lieut. vice Durnford ae 
S. Mauly, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Hare. 32d Foot—Lieut. J. W. E. Inglis, from 
the half-pay unattached, to be Lieut. vice Hayes, eppuinted to the 37th Foot; J. p. 
Pigott, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Inglis, promoted, 37th Foot—Capt. g, 
H. Lawrence, from the half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice J. Costley, who ex. 
changes; Lieut. W. Clay to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lawrence, who retires; Lieut, 
S. B. Hayes, from the 32d Foot, to be Lieut. vice J. N. Fraser, who retires upon half. 
pay unattached; Ensign E. T. Seward to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Clay; G. Lay. 
rence, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Seward. 49ih Foot—J. Heley, Gent, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Stanley, appointed to the 11th Foot. Ist Foot— 
Assist.-Surg. J. Smith, from the 17th Foot, to be Surg. vice Blake, dec. 66th Foot~ 
Ensign F. J. Trick, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Laue, who retires; Ensign H. Steeie, 
trom the 57th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Trick. 70th Foot—Lieut. T. Mooily to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Jamesou, who retires; Ensigu T. J. Hawker to be Lieut. by pur. 
chase, vice Moody. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. A. S. Murray, from the 15th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice 
Viset. Juscelyn, why exchanges. 

Unattached —Lient. J. Sweeny. from the 26th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase; 
Ensign J. E. W. Inglis, from the 32d Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. S. H. Lawrence, of the 37th Foot, to be Majoriu the Army. Capt. 
F. Hovenden, of the 26th Foot, to be Major iu the Army. 

Hospital Staff.- Deputy-Inspector-Geueral J. Skey, M.D. Principal Medical Officer 
in Canada, to be Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

Memoranda.—The name of the Lieut. in the 8th Light Drags. is Laing, and not 
Meason. Lieut. J.BEddington, upon half-pay Ist Foot, has been allowed to retire trom 
the service, with the sale of a Licutenaucy, he being about to settle in New [South 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ; 

Blackie and Cox, Baldwin's Gardens, Leather Lane—Humble and Lamb, Newbury, 
surgeous—Neslham and Morrison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sargeons—Knowles and Co, 
Liverpool, wine-merchants—Ress and Flahar y, Liverpool, brewers—Holroyd and Sut- 
cliffe, Halifax, Yorkshire, attornies—Bulcock and Co. Manchester, commission-ageiits 
—Bennett 















nd Swarbrick. Ince, Lancashire, coal-merchants—Hoit aud Bedford, Leeds, 
dvers—Daft aud Co. Birmingham, hothouse-builders—Freeman and Dayrell, Clifton, 
Bristol, chemists—Bryar and Ce. Halifax, Yorkshire, wine-merchants — Makinson and 
Co. Manchester, manufactarers—Holme and Co. Upper Thames Street, distillers --H, 
and J. Tylor, Warwick Lane, braziers—Kiug and, Hardiman, Stockport, bookscilers— 

ry and Co. Pembroke, timber-merchants—Taylor aud Co. Loudon, manu‘acturers— 
srcorsa and Co. Mark Lane, stationers; as far as regards P. Richardson—White and 
Co. Edinburgh, tobacco-pipe-makers, and White and Co. Glasgow, contectioners ; as 
far as regards W, White. 















BANKRUPTS. 

Frosr, Henry Crarves, Oxford Street, colourman, to surrender Feb, 22, March 26; 
solicitur, Mr. Aldric Great Russeli Street, Bloomsbury; official assignee, Mr, 
Groom, / eh Lane. 

Geun, Crartes, New Road, zinc-manufacturer, Feb. 19, March 26: soliciter, Mr. 
Phillips, Clement s Lane, City; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

Goovant, JANE, Neweastle-under-Lyue, innkeeper, Feb. 26, March 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. T. and RK. Fenton, Neweustle-under-Lyne ; and Mr. Gough, East Street, Red 
Liou Square. 

Hornoway, GAWEN, 
tors, Mr. Smart, Emsworth; and Messrs. 

Park's, Zacnanian, Stanhope Stree 











Emsworth, Southampton, merchant, Feb. 21, March 26: solici- 
Dyne, Lincoin’s lon Fiekls. 
iiare Market, builder, Feb. 20, March 26: 







soliciters, Mr. Hu ker, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn; official assigaee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. bs 

Parynam, Bengamin, High Holborn, slop-sctler, Feb. 19, March 26: solicitor, Mr. 
y hii idermaubury ; official assigace, Mr. Gibson, Basiughall Street. 


y, AMBRE se, Ri pouden, Halifax, surseou, Feb. 27, Mare 26: solici 
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Messrs. Hawkins and Co, N swell Court; aud My. Holroyd, Halifax. ’ 
Savitn, Cuarres. Romford, grocer, Feb. 19, March 26: solicitors, Messrs. Hind- 
marsh and Son, Cres¢ , Jewin Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibsou, Basinghall 
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care, Parure Francis, East Stonchonse, Devoushire, serivener, Feb. 23, March 
itors, Messrs. Keddell and Baker, Fenchurch sireet; and Messrs. J. and H. 


, 





1 
J. Smith, Devonport. 
DIVINENTS. 

March 7, Holgate, Mitchell Street, St. Luke’s, carpenter— arch 7, Baker, Win- 
bledon, miller—Mareh 7, Vhwaites, Austinfriars, conmissiou-ageut— March 7, Van 
Dadelszen end Preller, Mincing Lane, merchauts—March 6, Parsous, Wigmore Strect, 
host 6, Sweet, Chancery Lane, carver-——March 5, Artiiur, Garlick Hill, 
wholesle-statioucer--March 5, Milnes, Leeds, woclstapler—March 6, Wylie, New- 
ecastle-under-Lyme, wine it—Mareh 9, Frances, Leeds, innkeeper—March 6, 
Wild senior, Sheficld, ivory-dealer—April 26, Reeve, Brighton, victualler—March_ 6, 
Booty, Mundford, Noriolk, secdsman—Mareh 5, Thring, Warminster, Wiltshire, 
scrivenuer—March 11, Holt, Manchester, calico-printer—March 9, Rinder, Kirkstall, 
Yorkshire, butcher. 
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CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cvuse be shown tu the emtrary, on or befire March 5. 
Rimer, Southampton, provision-merchant—Wild, Rowarth, Derbyshire, cotton-spin- 
ner—Absolon, Jermyn Screct, tail Stecken, Walham Green, brewer—Andrew, 
Moor Street, Soko, victualler—Wild r, Sheffield, ivory-dealer. 








Fridiy, Feb. 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

3rooks and Thomas, Oxford Street, linendrapers—Webb and Biundell, Cursitor 
Street—Boura aud Ce, sone Place, dyers—G. aud B. Meller, Honiley, Yorkshire, 
woollen-cloth-manufactarers — J. and T. Ramshotham Co.—Kirby aud Sinpson, Gos- 
well Street, curriers—Evans and Co. Vauxhall, brewers--Jackson and Williams, 
Shrewsbury, shoemakers—King and Main, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, hair- 
mbert and Co. Leitwich, Cheshire, rope makers --City of London Dis- 
freat Queen Strect, carvers—Haywood aud 
Docker, Birmingham, attornies —Brydou and Newton, Collyhorst, Lene re, joiners 
—T.and J. Ellis, Sheffield, su yas’-instrumeut-makers—L, and J. Tides!ey, Willea- 
hall, Staffordshire, factors—Morris and Co. Ludgate Hill, chemists; as far as regards 
Ponten—Hay and Co. Monkwearmouth shore, Darham, rope-makers—Walker and 
j Pearse aud Co. Moorgate Street, army-clothiers ; as far 
linendrapers ; as far as re- 
yards P. Dodgson junior—Bulley and Co, Liverpool ; as regards T, Bulley aud J. Job— 
Carter and Co. Poplar, house -joimers ; as far as regards Betts. 

BANKRUPIS 

Bray, Tromas, Bermondsey Strect, brush-maker, to surrender Feb, 21, March 29: 

solicitor, Mr. Tyrrell, Guildhall ; oficial assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 
Javits, JeEREMIAM Bonteany, Rowiugton, Warwickshire, corn-dealer, March 13, 29: 
solicitors, Mr. Rushworth, Staple Iun, Uolborn; aud Mr. Suckling, Birmingham. 

Connie, Joun, Orchard Street, Portman Square, tailor, Feb. 25, March 29; solicitor, 
Mr. Savage, Surry Street, Strand; official assiguee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithiu’s Lane. 

Duncxen, Tukopore Aveustus, Wigmore Sirect, Cavendish: Square, haberdasher, 
Feb. 21, March 29; solicitor, Mr. Nias, Copthall Court; official assiguee, Mr. Penuell, 
Basinghall Street. 

Hawxtxs, Tuomas Joun, West Smithfield, innkeeper, March 1, 29; solicitor, Mr. 
Cutto, Dean Street, Southwark ; cfficial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Maxey, Wo-niam, Royal Leamingtou Spa, coru-dealer, March 1, 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rickards aud Walker, Lincoln s Inu Fields; aud Mr. Russell, Leamington Spa. 

Parnuam, Bengamin, High Street, Shadwell, slopseiler, Feb, 19, March 26: solici- 
tor, Mr. Whitelock, Aldermanbury ; official assiguec, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS, 

March 8, Macleod, Cornhill, shoemaker—Mareh 8, M‘Leod, Clement's Laue, lea- 
ther seller—March 8, Rice, Woodbridge, saddler-—March 9, Innes, St. Mildred’s 
Court, merchant— March 8, Field, Two Waters, Hertfordshire, paper-maker— March 8, 
Carter, Springfield, Essex, wine-merchant—March Jl, Sayers, Ardingley, Sussex, 
draper—March 11, Stepheus, ¢ heltenham, hallier—March 9, Merry jun. Norwich, 
corn-merchant—March 9, Cope, Birmingham, liquor-merchaut—March 9, Walduck, 













dressers—I 
count Association ~Portch and Rutley, 















Co. Liverpool, ship- brokers 
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mingham, dealer in wings-~ Mepoh ll, Rowe, Cheltenham, woollen-draper—Mareb BULLION. i | METALS. 
is: anderson and Walker, I ts—March 9, Ryland, Birmingham, § @old, Foreign in Bars ..... ah oz. 31. ~ Copper. British Cakes..per toa 921. Os. to 941. @e, 
1 srchaut—March 9, F. L. and ¢. Schwind, Liverpool, merchants—March 13, ] Old Spanish or Pillar Delite ; . oo * | Tron, British, Bars.......0.-.. 1010 — 10 
iron-mere Mexican Dollars....,.-.- : 10! Lead, British Pig.» * seeee WIS — 0 
Turner and Co. Liv erpool, merchants—March 11, Turner aud yp Liverpool, mer orsign ae | Seat, Engh Ie eet ee 
chants—April 30, Botham, Halesworth, Suffuik, woollen- -draper—March 12, Wild, Ro- 
worth, Derbyshire, cotton-spinger. GRAIN 
CERTIFICATES 3 
Ty be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrari!, on or befwe March 8. MARK LANE, FRIDAY, FEB. 15. 
Gilbert, Hackney, builder—Yates sen. Worcester, iron- -founder—Eld, Coventry, = 
miller— Ellwood, w igton, Cumberland, butcher. Aa, Red New &0 to ry Rye, New Maple ...+.-. 3 to 3a! Oats, on’ «Zito 33 
WONG a devcnes 68... SH s White..... . 40 Fin 24 
ea White, Ne ‘163! Maiti ie Boilers..-...- 142 “ 
PRICES CURRENT bs a ee Malt, Or inary. eis pe Roses, Ticks... 32. ae : 
e > 2° 46 AMO. cccccccccs OF oe GB © UME. ccc ccccce . ine < 
ee Gidsiid:; «os O, . Peas, Hog..... $0.38 ps esa vives 36 oe 89} Fine ee 
BRITISH FUNDs. (Closing Prices.) ~~ aa | _Pe™ pa oe aoe eae 
5 da, , " > " yi AVERAGE PRICES CORN J oO 
s aturdy|Mon lay | Tuesday. Wednes.| There. | Friday. Per Quarter (Imperial) - alent and —. | on Pitas the present Week. 
; Wheats . «0045: 788, Lid ye. - 6d. | Wheat ....... Is. 
ont. Consols.seerereee 92 92} 92} 92 924 92 B scvneas, Sanaa woos "es Barley ....... 1 
Ho oN ueml. Setcarecer 92+ 923 92+ 2 924 922 boring sccueess: Sot) GRMMEastecees AB 6 = ORR ec ccced FS 
3 per Cent. Reduced. .....-++ 93} 93 93} 93} 93% 93} 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ....... 1004 100 1004 1003 100% 1003 FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
New 3 per Ceuts.seeeererees 935 100 | 994 1005 100% 1004 Town-Made ....ccccsccccces per Seeks Se to 65s BUTTER—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz 
Long Annu: [OE c¢-sicteneevece 15 15 | 15 15 ws - Smeageeht ee eee cece eae —- Bacon ae ee 41. 16s. Lis sp 
Bank Stock, 8 per Ceut......) —— 203 H 203 2044 205 2054 Fasex and Suffolk, on board ship . mall New, ier ewt, 40s. 
India Stock, 104 per Cent. ...] —— | £53 | 252 2545 | 254t | 2544 Bagi oe Stockton rite CHEESE, Cheshire, ...-... 
Exchequer Bills, 24. p.diem.| 65pm.) 63 | 64 65 3 65 POLL ARD, ‘fine fs. to 208, é 
Jndia Bonds, 3 per Ceat......! 6 ym.f 62 | 61 61 61 61 BREAD, ejd, to 10jd. the 41b. loaf. EGGS, French ... per 120 
POREIGN FUNDS. HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
(Last Official Quctatiou during the Week, ending Friday evening.) CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
‘ _ 3 968. .... 908... 1058....., 80s... 1008, 
Alabama Gan 1862) .o p. O| 83 gag ad te bh Ct.} —— si Gee: sp ae = 0 - @ .. a ee 
t “ -- ——- itto MAO) ¢ caeaes — 6 3.8 uy) O we DO saeee wee 
5 = 994 § Mississ sippi (New), "6 ~- — Clover... 105 ., 110 MS ss... LO 4, WS. -.. GO ., 120 
o— 80+ Neapolitan of 1824......5 — aban Straw, W 40 .. 42 40... 40... 4 ..0ee Woe 
6 — — New York (payb! 2 1838) 5 — 93} ‘ 
6 — -—- Ditto (Ditto 1837)..6 — — Hops. POTATOES. 
6 — 2 eoccccccssceO — Kent Pockets ........0++ 60s. to Ss. | Scotch Reds .........eeee0+ per ton — to 950, 
D 3— 734 ania (1958)....5 Choice D se seeeeees . = wat an ROS acti : ? 
n eeeeee i a eee med ae Rae, ee — idding, ied 
Dutch (ix 2 Guilders). 2 — 544 Peraviall ..csctesccvscesO == Supeting Icio tah SE Re PR a —- @ Chiao o— 0 
Ditto (Ditto) ......5 — 102% f Portuguese.............3 — 223 
French. sleccdodes® — $786: 500.) Dittos..cccccosvesereeed — 73t BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Ditto ..+.00. seeeeeeeeD —= [LOE 5c Mocdanscoue = 35} ri hs ; “ dedi 
Greck of 1G958 Jos aed 22 —— | Prussian..........0060.4 — -—— NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. “LD. 
Louisiana... ..sseeesceeesD —- | 94 ex df Russian of 1822....... . —_ 114} Ba. Od. to Zs. Sd. to 2s,10d. Ss. 6d. to 3s, Bd. to 43, 4d. 
; — sae , g pe Ce ae 2 10 S wil. # (@uu- 8 76 
5 Ditto ( Metaliic) — — ra aa thes _ dey 
Ditto ..seccceccccsesess5 — 234 } Spanish Consolidated... — 193 & OO gh 4 TE ee 3 Bet H é 
O Oi ce GO Di regi 8 WG aed rrr @ $e 6 
SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Weck, ending Friday evening.) * To sink the offal per § lbs. 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ....0++++6) —— Commercial Docks....eceeeeee) 634 
RolalOS .eeeeees = East and West 115 OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Brazilian Iinperial ee 17 | London ....... ° 69 Rape Oi! pertun 421. Ca, TEA, Bohea, fine, p. 1b. 1s, 4d. to Is. Pd 
British Iron....eee 9 St. Katherine. —aaeeess ee Refined .....cccccecereessevces ++ 43 10 Conegou, fine. . = : ° - : . 
Real del Monte (Unregiste: d). oe} 10 Hi ibernian Joint ‘Stuck Bank. - eae pinetes hal aa i060 i wa ba hong, ne 45: 18: pac th: 
United Mexican........+0- 2 | London Westminster Bank.,...'  24¢ CANDLES, per dozen ‘s. Od. . Od. COFFEE, Fine (in bd.) p. cwt. 114s. 1440, 
li —_— National Provincial Bank ...... 37+ Moulds (rd. per doz. dlecoctity | 100, ed. “ aa “Ordinary DT g scbeusda aa oa: 
z rovine iz auk la ; COALS Hetton... ton 22, 9d. JGAR, Muscovado .....per cwt. 37s. 4 
4 Peoyiacied Seah of Tastee +0 ee Si ws a a ae 20s, éd. West sar pear alecla araieias 2s. 6d. 





: ai, 4 3 
Gvueral Steam Navigation ...... 25 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPRt ats? ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, KING LEAR, & FAIR ROSAMOND. 

Ou Tuesday, LADY of LYONS, LOVE and PRIDE, 

After which THE KING AND THE DUKE. 

Doors opened at half-past Six, Performmnces to eom- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit. 
2s. 6d.; Second Price, ls. Gd. Lower Gallery, Is. 6¢.; 
Second Price, ls Upper Gallery, ls.; Second Price, 6. 


PAUEATRE ROYAL ADELPHIL— 
The Giaut—Jim Crow, and Nicholas Nickleby 
ean only be witnessed in London Twenty Nights longer. 
Seveuty Thousand Visiters siuce Christmas. Jim Crow 
as the Foreign Prince. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
JANE LOMAX. And 
THE FORE GN PRINCE! - mr Crow. With 
THE GIANT OF PALESTINE, After whieh 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-price, 2s. Pit, 2s.—Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, ls.—Half-price, 64. Half-price at half-past 8. 
Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to 7. 


ik MODEL OF THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO is now open for Exhibition at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, by brilliant artifi- 
cial light, constantly illuminated from Two o' Clock in 
the Afternoon, and throughout the day, in dark or unfa- 
vourable weather, Open from Ten in ‘the Morning until 














Nine in the Evening, without intermission. Admission 
One Shilling. Deseriptive Books, 6d. 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 


SOMERSET: HOUSE. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 


the Fees of Admission to the School have been 


Reduced to the following sums : s. d. 
To the Morning and Evening Schools, per week..1 0 
To the Evening School, per ditto..............0 6 


Notice is also Given, that a Class for the Drafting of 
Patterns for Silk Manufactures has been opened under 
the mavagement of a French artist, who has been en- 
gaged to afford instruction on the plan adopted in the 
School of Lyons, aud for which aloom and the neces- 
sary apparatus have been fitted up in the School. 

By order of the Council, 
Witti1am Dyce, Superintendent and Secretary. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The 
LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH.—The Boilers 
and Machiuery of these Magnificent Steam-ships are in- 
spected by competent pe rsous every voyage; and will 
sail from Hore's Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under; 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrna, Wednesday, 20th Feb. 
—§ Morning. 
THE PURTH, 
—10 Morning. 
Goods received, berths secured, and Information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14; rae eer tl or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. E. Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 





Capt. Spinx, Wednosday, 27th Feb. 





OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Exenanp and Watnes. 
Established 1772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
ir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 
Charles E d. Pizou, Esq. 
Ss 







Lord Kenyon. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R.T 

TREASURER meal am 
Avprrors—John Pepys, Esq. 3 } 

Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 6th Day of Feb. 1809, the Cases of 93 
Petitioners were considered, of which 73 were approved, 
8 rejected, 8 inadmissible, and 4 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting heid onthe 2d of Jan. 1899, 113 
Debtors, of whom 82 had Wives and 277 Children, 
have been discharged from the Prisous of England and 
Wales, the expense of whose liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Society, was 5921, 9s. 7d. and 
the following 





wae ‘olin Matkonal 














Benefactions recetred ioe the last Report. £. 
Robert Herries, Esq. (for 1858).. A. 5 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. (for 1838) . A. 5 
John Kenyon, Esq.....c+.secesss Se cecceacuenin 10 1 
John Curteis, BO cnc ccnas cenae mereka ee pe 
John Reeves, E ist. (Clapham) .......sceeeeeed A. I 
Miss E. Reeves (ditto) .......ceccevees rere A. 1 
George Hamr mond, E Mice nine 5 
Right Hon. Lord Henley .. 6 
William Brewster, Esq........+-..-.- 5 
Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, per Mess Ss. 
ee Ee Cer OPE ree rae A. § 
Found in Letter-be 1x—-Motto, ‘In prison and 
WOe” RGiccevcaccnds ners Sadi uveksadanecas 1 


Anonymous (inclosed to Me Whitmore & Co.) 59 
Dorset County Gaol Charity Fund, per Messrs. 

Willingen Gnd O0ic 6. oc cescetwnccinsaaey 5 0 
Sir Robert Johnson Eden (1837 and 1838), per r 











Megera: Wright and C6. o6..cciccsc snc cwnsess 00 
Miss Theodosia Hinckes (1838 and 1839), per 

Messrs, Glyn and Co. 44 
Lady Cunynghame..... 5 0 
Bhs Ds ha desde vesx@esscosces 22 
Charles E dw: ard Pi, igou, Esq. (Rist benefactic yn) « “10 0 
John Hubbard jun. “Esq. . . § 3 
Weeden Dawes, Esq......+ 22 
Hon. Mrs. Abbott........ 1 


ra 


Rev. N. T. Ellison, per Messrs. Drummond ..... 
Kight Hon. the Countess of Athlone, dit'o....... 
Anouymous, per Messrs. Hoare 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. half-year's divi- 


Croco t 






or 





dend on 1,000/. Three per Cent. Consols, per 

Messrs. Hoare ........2++00+.- sideccovccccs.s ID O 
Charles Hoare, Esq. ditto..........+.. bdo Harve A. 5 0 
GAGS; GD 8455 oasis tics se cdieadeweesrsecus A. 2 2 
Mrs. Mary F. Crawford, ditto Corgerevece vievcess GS 
A Friend, ditto ........ Pscecdeteus edwards 5 0 

Benefactious are received by Bi jamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrieu, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, 
Veres; and by the Seeretary, No, 7, Craven Street, 


Strand, where the Books may be seen by those who are 
inclined to support the Charity, and where the Society 
mect ou the first Wednesday in every Month. 

Joseru Lunn, Secretary. 


co OF SCHORR WOUNY 








| Office 


THE SMACK, LORD TOWNSHEND. 
O BE SOLD BY TENDER. 


By Order of the Principal Officers of her Majesty's 
Joard of Ordance. 

The Smack, “ Lord Townshend.” of about 45 Tons 
burden, old measurement, with her Mast, Sp irs, Rigging, 
and Stores, as she now lies at the Tower W h inf. 

For further particulars, apply at the Office of the Ho- 
nourable the Principal Storekeeper, Tower, or at the 
» of the Secretary tothe Boar in Pall Mall, between 
the hours of Ten and Four. 

The vessel may be viewed, on application to the Master 
on board, and proposals fur the purchase must be deli- 
vered (sealed) at the Office, in Pall Mall, ou or before 
the 28th instant, addressed to the Secret: y> and eridorsed 
“Tender for the Lord Towashend Smack. 

By order of the Boar.l, 
R. Byuanm, 

Office of Ordnance, 11 February 1839. 


{MIGRANT SHIP WANTED.—The 
1, Colonization Commissioners for SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA hereby give Notice, that they will be ready, ou 
Fripay. Maren 1, before Two o'clock, to receive Tenders 
for a Ship or Ships of the first class at Lioyd s, of not 
less than 400 tons (old reyister), for the couveyance of 
about One Hundred and Fifty Passengers from London 
to South Australia. To sailon the Istof May next. The 
Teuder to express the rate per head for the passage, diet, 
and accommodation of the passengers for the whole 
voyage, and to be made according to a form which may 
be had atthe South Australian Colonial Office, No. 6, 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, or, at the Office of Mr. S. Rr- 
THERDON, Survevor of Shipping tothe Commissioners, No. 
1, Leadenhall Street, with terms and conditions annexed. 
N.b. No Tender will be received unless made and 

filled in according to the form above mentioned. 

By order of the Board, 

Row tanp Hii, 

6, Adelphi Terrace, Feb. 8, 1832. 





Secretary. 








Secretary. 








TO MESSRS. ROWLAND AND SON, 20, HATTON, 
I 


LONDON, 
oN’ <~Y . 
NENTLEMEN—I have been prevailed 

upon by a friend to try your MACASSAR OIL, and have 
indeed found it of amazing benefit in my family. Four of m 
children a jew years ago were ill with the Scarlet Fewer, and, until 
about three months since, there was not ihe least appearance of 
hair upon their heads. The medical gentleman who atiended 
rare no hopes of ita ever returning; but, ofter u-ing your 
M AC ASSAR OlL a short time, I found, to my great delight, their 
ith short, strong hair, wh hich is mow dai y m- 
at liberty to make whatever use you please o 
live in the country, I bave taken 
ag it by a friend to you. 
JANET SMITH 





thi er to vour advantage; 
the present o} portunity of conve 
i am, Gentlemen, your humb le servant, 

Ottingham, Yorkshire, June Sth. 

ROWL AN DS MACASSAR OIL preveuts Hair from 
oe olf, or turning grey, changes grey hair to its ori- 

ial colour; frees it from sewt, and makes it beauti- 
fli iy soit aud curly. 

Caution—Ask for ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,"" and 
observe their Name and Address, iu red, on the Wrapper, 
tuus, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 
Couutersigned ALEX, ROWLAND, 
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HE MUTUAL LIFE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry. 

Deeds Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 

DiReEcTors. 

| Jonathan Hayne, Es 
| Valentine Knight, Esq. 

| Col. Daniel Robinson. 
| Samuel W. Rowsell, “4 
i ‘olliot Scott Stokes, 


James Burchell, E 
Charles Henry C 


y> 
John Clayton, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. 
Rich. a Esq. M.P. 
Cpt. Sir P. Green, RN. 
M.A. 


E. Hals oat Esq. 
F.R.S. 
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ance by and amouys 
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James Whisk 
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| He ury Thos. Windsor, Esq. 
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ASSURANCE 
Established 1834, by 
» held at the CROW 
is POSTPONED till 
VILLIERS’S MOTION. 


CORN LAWS. 


HE PUBLIC MEETING advertised 
N and ANCHOR, on 


after Mr. 








ciety is that of Mutual Assur- 
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ureservedly divided 


Joun Snore, 


; ane [is 
heats ie Join Martin 

Robert Mitt 
Dov son, Esq. |‘ 
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ROMOTER 
and ANNUITY C 


Blackfriars, Londou 
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DIRECTORS. 


W. G. Hayter, Esq. M.P. 
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| William l 
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UARDIAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE 

No. 11, LOMBARD STREET, at the 
Old Post Ofice, 


Directors. 





Sq. 









1 per cent. 
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sIST 


COMPANY. 
London, 
Esq. Chairman. 


Rowtanp Mirene nn, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
ewart Mar 
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RITANNIA 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


No. 1, PRINCES STREET. BANK, L 
CAPITAL, 1,600,000, 





Samuel Be 
William F 
Johu Br 
George ¢ i , 
Millis Coventry 
John Drewet 


Williar 














Premium pex 
Age, Ist Five 2d 
Years Ye 
£8. di£ ‘£9 d£ 8. 
20;1 1 01 » 11011) 1 16 
30}; 1 6 4411 2119 12 7 
4 '116 12 214 63 7 
50 | 216 7) 3 4 5 5 Ls 6 
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varied pursuits 
To be procured only of Mr. W. 
Superintendent at Dr. Scott’s Medical li pos sitory, 
and, (three doors from Exeter Hall,) Loudon, 








EWSPAPER STAMPS.—~ 

EXTRACT from a RETURN of the NU MBER 
of STAMPS, at Id. issued to the several EVENING 
NEWSPA!VERS published in London from the 1st of 

April to the 30th of September 1838, inclusive— 
Total, Six Mouths. Daily Average, 

750,000. 4,400 

§23,000 2... » 3,354 

450,000... 2,890 

.-- 195,000 . 1,259 
Crarres DuKE vE, Registrar, 
Register of Warrants Office, Stamps aud Taxes, 

October 20, 1888, 
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FOR FAMILIES, LITERARY CIRCLES, an 
SOCLETIES, Just tublished, GRATIS, 

| ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 
of Supplying all Works, Magazines, and Reviews 
regularly for Perusal, and in any quautity, throt 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, wpon the most 
To be had Gratis, witha List a 
> New Publicatious 
ion to 





















Pe ROOFS of MR. HEATH'S SPLEN. 
icoes ANNUAL PLATES, before and atter Let- 

ow publishing at the COURT GAZETTE 

tAND. Ail Orders for the Ci : 

dwith R mitianees. 

PIC TC r E = ~ E, 3. 3s. aud 1. Ls. 64. 

BEAUTY, 

KEEP. vn 
















and 12. 1s, 
ANQUET, published at 107. 10s, 
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CORN LAWS, Price Is. 
RAR. B SRRETT LENNARI ys AD- 


4 +. 
ui - 1 a 
142 DRESS the Members of The 







d Essex rieultaral Suciet 





LORD WE> 
COR NL AWS. 











Just Pa’. ished, in 1] handsome vol. Price 4s. 
QELECT BRITISH BIOGI R APHY ; 
KS trom and warlike days of Boadicea, to the 
y Samver Maunper. 

Al loth Edit. Price 8s. 6d. of 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, ud 
LIBRAR Y OF REFERE 
ST COM) lete nnd Lenere 
Hl n to our lot ton io’ 
of th ’ ay ice, 
MAUND:E: b ny RAP HIC iL REASURY, 
cond Edit. with considerable Ad onda, 
*© A work wort creat and lasting favouwr.’’—Lite- 
rary Gizette. 
P ablishec i DS L 


every Booksel 
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ST. ANDARD WORKS JUST PU BL ISHED. 
INHE HISTORY OF PARTY. 
From the Rise of tie Whig and Tory Factious, in 
w Reign of Charles the Secoud, to the Passing of the 
R form Bill. 








Il. 
PRISCILLA MARIA BECKWITIVS 
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IR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH’S 
SPEECH ON THE STATE OF THE COLO- 
NIES. 
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A NARRATIVE By 
Sir Francs B. Heap. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 Sess. 13 Parl. 2 Vic. 1839. Now Published, 





Just Published, 


LETTER TO VISCOUNT 
MELBOURNE on the ORDINANCE of the 


EARL of DURHAM. = 
By A Commoner. 
H. Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall East. 


Parliamentary Debates for Sessiou 1839. 
These Parts will be Published every Saturday. 
32, Paternoster Row; and Cannon Chambers, Parlia- 
ment Street. 


HE DEBATES in BOTH HOUSES 
of PARLIAMENT, on the 7th, 8th, llth, and 
12th Fesruary, being the SECOND PART of Hansard's 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Just Published, in 8vo. stitched, Price 1s. 64. 





Just Published, 8vo. Price 2s. sewed, 


HE REV. DR. PYE SMITH AND 


THE NEW POOR-LAW. 
By Samue Rorerts. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


UNFOUNDED, and 


SOUTH AUSTALIA.” 
By Joun Steprens, 
Author of the ‘‘ History of South Australia.” 





Just Published, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 6d. bd. 
IND'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 


Designed for the Use of Students in the Uni- 
versity. 
Wauarrtaxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





In 3 vols. 
ADY LYTTON BULWER’S 
NOVEL, CHEVELEY, orthe MAN of HONOUR, 
Will be Published March Ist. 
Epwarp But, Public Library, 17, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Squars. 





This Day, Second Edition, royal Svo. Price 6d. 
C ORN-LAW FALLACIES. 
By the Author of the ‘‘Corn-law Catechism.’ 
London: Errixcuam Witson, 18, Bishopsgate Street. 
Of whom may be had all Works on the 
CORN-LAW QUESTION. 


Published this Day, 
The Third Edition of the Second Volume of 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY 
OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 
Volumes I. to V.sold separately, Price 20s. each. 
To be completed in Six Volumes. 
T. and Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 








Just Published, Price 3s. cloth embossed, 

T HE BOUQUET; or, LADIES’ 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Being a Description of these Plants which will flower in 

a Room, arranged under the various Mouths, with the 
Treatment mos: sui‘able for them. 

By a Fronrisr. 
London : Srmpxrn, Marstian, and Co. 


HE PROSPECTS of the PEOPLE. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: Ricuarp Gnroomprines, Panyer Alley, 
Paternoster Row. 
* There is great truth in what is said by the Author 
of ashort pamphlet lately published under the title of 
* The Prospects of the People.’ ”—Morning Chronicle. 








Just Published, Price 7s. cloth lettered, the Fourth 
Edition, with Coloured Plates, of 


HE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS 
COLOURING, adapted to Luterior Decorations, 
Mauufactures, and the Fine Arts. 
_ By D.R. Hay, 

House-Painter and Decorator to the Queen, Edinburgh; 
Corresponding Member of the Society for Promoting 
Practical Design, &c. 

London: Ws. 8. Orr and Co. ; and W. and R. Cnam- 
Bers, Edinburgh. 





THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
New Enivtoy, 

Uniform with the Waverley Novels, Poetry, and Prose. 
On Friday, the 22d of March Next, Price 5s. 
VOLUME THE FIRST OF THE 
IFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. Locxsart, Esq. his Literary Executor. 

Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

To be Continued in Mouthly Volumes, each illustrat 
with a Frontispiece and Vignette Title. 
PrincipaL ILivstrations. 

Portraits of 
Sir Watrer Scorr. 
1. When a Child. 
2. After Raeburn, (1808) 
3. After Chantrey’s Bust, | 


Views of 
Sandy-Knowe. 
North Castle Street. 
Abbotsford House. 








(1820.) 
Portraits of 
His Ancestor Beardie. | Hall at Abbotsford. 
His Father and Mother. Library. 
His Daughters, &e. Study. 
From Pictures at Abbots- | Dining-rcom. 
ford. 


Fac-simile of Handwritiung—Page of Ivanhoe. 
R. Canes, Edinburgh; Warrraxer and Co. London. 





MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
On the lst of May will appear, the First Part of the 


IFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &e. 
By W. H. Maxweu, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,”’ ‘* The Bivouac,”’ 
“* Victories of the British Army,’’ &e. &c. 

The Work will be completed in Twelve Parts ; each 
Part beautifully embellished by two or more highly 
finished Line Engravings oa Steel, from pictures by the 
most eminent living and deceased Artists; and many 
well-executed Wood Engravings, illustrative of native 
and military costume. A Part will be Published every 
alternate month, elegantly printed in demy 8vo. Price 
5s.; and royal 8vo. with Psgof Impressions of the Plates 
on India Vaper, Price 7s. 6d. each Part. This truly 
national work, when complete, will form three hand- 
some Volumes, and contain Twenty-seven splendid 
Plates, iucluding Three Vignette Titles. 

Embellishments to Part 1. 

Deatu or Doononta By A. Coorrr, R.A. 

Tue Marquis Weivestry. By Sir THomas Lawrence. 

View ov Srraravienpsaye. From an Original Draw- 
ng taken for this Work. 

And several Wood-Engravings. 


Sairn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


A® EXPOSURE of the ABSURD, 
CONTRADICTORY 
STATEMENTS in JAMES'S “SIX MONTHS IN 





In post 8vo. with Plates and Wood-cuts, Price 6s. 


A TREATISE ON PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, forming the article under that 
head in the Seventh Edition of the Ewxecycnora:pra 
Barrannica. By T.S. Tram, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


Edinburgh, 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; Sivexmy, Marsan, 
and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; and Hamiiton, Avams, 
aud Co. Loudon. 





MRS. TROLLO’ E’S NEW WORK. 
HE FACTORY BOY; 
or, LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL 
ARMSTRONG, 
The First Part, Price 1s. of this New Publication, to be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Par's, printed and em- 
bellished uniformly with “ Nicholas Nickleby,’? &c. 
will be Published on Wednesday Next, February 20 
Orders should, therefore, be forwarded immediately to 
the respective Booksellers. 
Henry Corsury, Pnbiisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





In 1 volume, small 8yo. 7s. neatly bonnd ia cloth, 


ELMA; A TALE OF THE SIXTH 
CRUSADE. 

‘‘The author not inaptly designates this ‘a novelin 
rhyme,’ and it has merits in both respects. As a talc it 
has much to rivet attention; it is cast in a superior 
mould, and the characters and incidents are naturally 
and skilfully evolved. The language throughout is 
remarkably easy and graceful; the rhyme, which, com- 
bined with the natural flow of the verse, is a good test of 
facility in execution, is of singularly uniform correct- 
ness ; aud there are passages which, tor poctic fancy and 
genuine feeling, wonld do credit to some of our best 
poets.’’— Liverpool Courier. 
Situ, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Now Ready in 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 
G E, 


 N H E DEL U 
A Drama inv Twelve Scenes. 


By Joun Epmunp Reape, Esq. 
Author of “ Italy? and “ Cain the Wanderer.” 
Saunpexs and Orrey, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had 

ITALY, in Six Cantos, with Historical and Classical 

No es. 
“«Mr. Reade’s Italy may be justly described as the 

noblest poem that has appeared since the Childe Harold.” 
—Atlas. 








Splendidly and Copiously Iiustrated Work. 


( ' REECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIP- 
TIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 

By Cur'stopuer Worpswortu, D.D. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Head 

Master of Harrow School ; and Author of “ A Journal 

of a Residence in Athens and Attica.” 

The Work will be completed in about Twelve Monthly 

Parts, each containing Two or Three large and highly- 

finished Landscapes, engraved on Steel; and from 

Twenty to Thirty Engravings ou Wood, illustrative of 

the Topography, Ruins, Monuments, Medals, Coins, and 

Scenery of the country. 

The First Part is now Ready, and Part IJ. will appear 

with the Magazines for March, Price 2s. 6d. each. 

Londou: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 16. 


RK COL BURN 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE IDLER IN ITALY. 
By the Countess of Biessincron. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Fine Portrait of the Author, after E. 
Landseer, R.A. 


II. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM, 
By Miss Parnor. 
Author of “ The City of the Sultan,’’ &c. 3 vols, 


EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA. 
Including Sketches of the Character and Policy of the 
Emperor Nicholas, &c. 
By Roserr Bremner, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with [lustrations. 


HORACE VERNON; 
Oz, Lire 1n THe West. 3 vols. 
«A work full of interest.” —Sunday Times. 


A VOICE FROM AMERICA TO ENGLAND. 
By aun American GENTLEMAN. 8vo, 
Auso, Just Reapy, 


THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Shakspeare aud his Friends.’ 3 vols. 
Il. 


HOME SERVICE; 
Or Scenes and Characters trom the Life, at Out and 
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which he was called to judge. He soon became satisfied that he must 


T AT2Q : : : 
LORD DU RHAM N} REP ORT. “ search in the very composition of society, and in the fundamental 
: auld instituti 7 3 0 vi 
PREFIXED to the Report, is the Queen’s Commission, addressed to John F sea a hi fon the consen off the CRESS ene 
George, Earl of Durham, dated the 31st March 1838. Narrating, that by Personal inquiry speedily satisfied the High Commissioner, that the 
five several Commissions under the Great Seal, his Lordship had been : hich had been circulated at home, had produced in 
appointed Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over Lower epee Wr ae ee ee 
A z 2 3 é his own as in most minds in England a very erroneous view of the par- 
Canada, Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince | ,- A . 7 > ote . * 

’ . . +s ties at issue in Lower Canada. What those views were, is explained. 
Edward’s Island, (to which Newfoundland is added by a separate provision i Sl Tee £ for tl tiie eae ,, : 
in this document,) it proceeds to constitute and appoint Lord Durham The quarrel which I was sent for the purpose of healing, poche ard ¢ 

Mai 5 6 Ti 7 cent A Par rel between the Executive Government and the Popular branch of the Legis- ‘ 
her Majesty’s “ High Commissioner for the adjustment of certain im- 1 hada liad eae hee eachiice i lar rights 
portant questions depending in the said Provinces of Lower and Upper pny epeodocmastiry he "Ee eatiy % = Rey < Pvt di ay 
Euante. saielieds Was a a “a i f th ia P and free government. The Executive Government hs en defending 

A eles! 5 sins nd future government of the said l’ro- | prerogative of the Crown, and the institutions which, in accordance with the 
vinces : and grants to him, as such High Commissioner, full power | principles of the British Constitution, had been established as checks on the 
and authority “ by all lawful ways and means, to inquire into, and, as | unbridled exercise of popular power. Though, during the dispute, indications 
far as may be possible, to adjust all questions depending in the said | had been given of the existence of dissensions yet deeper and more formidable 
provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, or either of them, respecting | than any which arose from simply political causes, I had still, in common with 
the form and administration of the civil government thereof respect- | most of my countrymen, imagined that the original and constant source of the 
ively.”. And her Majesty commands “all officers civil and military, | ¢¥i was . — = — bly Lacs asain 9 SS 

; . - c . a vinces ; that a reto’ 4 ’ y 

6 of bee hi up ae shit - a ge be obe- a sounder ractice into the administration the government, would remove 
hel : h 8: . pn devel siete, Maas ype CPO of contest and complaint. This opinion was strengthened by the 
theless, that in the execution of his powers he is in all things to con- | ¥0})-known fact, that the political dissensions which had produced their most i 
form to instructions addressed to him for his guidance under the sign- | formidable results in this Precio, had assumed a similar though milder form i 
manual and signet, or by order of the Queen in Council, or through one | in the neighbouring colonies; and that the tranquillity of each of the North 
of the Principal Secretaries of State. American Provinces was subject to constant disturbance from collision between 
the Executive and the Representatives of the People. Theconstitutions of these 
> ‘ . Colonies, the official characters and positions of the contending parties, the 
c The Report hee ta statement of the Separate duties of the High avowed ‘subjects of dispute, and the general principles asserted on each side, 
Prarie ape “ the om aga = which Lord Durham was invested | were so similar, that I could not but concur in the very general opinion, that 

not only with the title, but with the actual functions, of Governor- | the common quarrel was the result of some common defect in the almost iden- 
General of all the North American Provinces ;” his authority not being tical institutions of these Provinces. I looked on it as a dispute analogous to 
restricted by “ those limitations that had, in fact, deprived preceding | those with which history and experience have made us so familiar in Europe ; 
Governors of Lower Canada of all control over the other Provinces, | a dispute between a people demanding an extension of popular privileges on 
which, nevertheless, it had been the practice to render nominally | the one hand, and an executive on the other defending the powers which it 
subordinate to them.” He exercised this authority in what he conceived necessary for the maintenance of order. I supposed that my prin- 


ascertained to be a necessary extension of the inquiry to all the cipal business would be that of determining how far each party might be in the 
right, or which was in the wrong; of devising some means of removing the de- 


North i i ; 2] “ * r or : : 

——— Sa Pg =, he ——. S — . fects which had occasioned the collision; and of restoring such a balance of the 
F carry Se eee ae ey eo constitutional powers as might secure the free and peaceful working of the 

occasionally so connected—and interests, feelings, and habits so much | machine of government.” 
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oe oe pe capi _ the oe that ep eer In a despatch which Lord Durham addressed to the Secretary of 
pete oaB oem ried on ut a so bp eo e peerage ai ae as Spe? | State for the Colonies on the 9th of August last, he acknowledged that 
5 Sane Wale BF ERIECOR 20 Dee Power of Waking Taeel the experience derived from his residence in the province had com- 





The evils he was charged to remedy are such as “no civilized com- 
munity can long continue to bear;” and the necessity for making a 
“prompt and final” decision as to the remedy was obvious. Therefore 
Lord Durham, before leaving England, assured her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that his plan for the future government of the Canadas should be in 
readiness by the commencement of the session of Parliament, 
just opened; and though he had made provision that it should 
be explained by some person employed in the preparation of it, 
he had informed the Government that he should probably feel it 
his paramount duty towards the Provinces to attend in his place 
in the House of Lords for the purpose of explaining his own 
views, and supporting his own recommendations. His resignation 
of the office of Governor-General had not, therefore, precipitated the 
Suggestion of the plan which, as High Commissioner, he had formed for ANIMOSITIES BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
the future government of the Canadas ; though it had prevented his “ The poiitical discontents, for which the vicious system of government has 


ged his view of the relative influence of the causes which 


pletely chan Medic vai , 
had been assigned for the ex:sti?® disorders. He had not indeed been 


brought to believe that the institutions of Lower Co02da were less 
defective than he had originally presumed them to be; but he had pe» 
come convinced, that for the peculiar and disastrous dissensions of the 
province there existed a far deeper and more efficient cause—a cause 
which penetrated beneath its political institutions into its social state. 
He found two nations warring in the bosom of a single state—a struggle 
not of principles, but of races; and perceived that it would be idle 
to attempt amelioration of laws or institutions during the deadly ani- 
mosity that separates the inhabitants of Lower Canada into the hostile 
divisions of French and English. ' 





















“a : eos ‘a ° > A P ue 
pag po = Sot inquiries relative to practical reforms of essential given too much cause, have for a long time concealed or modified the influence 
ut still of subordiate importance. The administrative and iegislative. | of the national quarrel. It has been argued, that origin can have but littie 
business requiring daily attention, could only be discharged by the un-.} effect in dividing the country, inasmuch as individuals of: each race have con- 
remitting labour of Lord Durham himself and all who accompanied him | stantly been inlisted together on the side of Government, or been found united 
from England. in leading the Assembly to assail its alleged abuses; that the names ot 
; The magnitude of the interests involved, and the advantages de- | 8°™° ot the prominent leaders of the rebellion mark their English, while 
tivable by the Mother Country from the North American Colamtes peonil those of some of the most unpopular supporters of the Government denote 
briefly but emphatically stated; and the Report proceeds to “ develop their French origin; and that the representatives, if not of an actual majority 


the evils whi + : canes ake i : (as has occasionally been asserted), at any rate of a large proportion of the 
ae e hich lie at the root of the disorders prevalent in them. purely English population, have been found constantly voting ith the ma- 
r rT 
LOWER CANADA. 


jority of the Assembly against what is called the British party. Temporary 
ony : 2 ; ; and local causes have, no doubt, to a certain extent, produced such results, 
1e ree stablishment of free and regular government in that particu- | The national hostility has not assumed its permanent influence till of late 
lar colony, in which it was wholly suspended,” necessarily directed —_ nor has it exhibited itself everywhere at once. While it displayed itself 
the High Commissioner's first inquiries to the province of ‘which the | long ago in the cities of Quebee and Montreal, where the leaders and masses 

local government was vested in his hands. The suspension of the con-  % the rival races most speedily came into collision, the inhabitants of the A 
stitution, by relieving him from the burden of constant discussion with | E@ste™ townships, who were removed from all personal contact with the 
legislative bodies, and by enabling him to turn his attention from allezed | French, and those of the district below Quebec, who experienced little inter- 
to real grievances, gave Lord Durham an essential advantage aaa le ference from the English, continued to a very late period to entertain compa- 



























ratively friendly feelings towards those of the ite races isTiay . 

re ; ‘ Bre j : d : ) 4 8 ards se of the opposite races. But this : 

~~ It was also a great advantage that the ordinary business distinction which has unfertunately, year a on been exhibitiy is aN 
€ government of the province was combined with the functions of | more strongly, and diffusing itself more widely. "One by one the ancitht =~ 





inquiry: the routine of every day’s administrative business brought | English leaders of the Assembly have fallen off from the majorityy and-at- 7 


Strongly and familiarly before him the working of the institutions on | tached themselves to the party which supported the British Geyérmment |} > —~ 
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against it. Every election from the townships added to the English minority. 
On the other hand, year after year, in spite of the various influences which 
a government can exercise, and of which no people in the world are more 
susceptible than the French Canadians,—in spite of the additional motives 
of prudence and patriotism which deter timid or calm men from acting 
with a party, obviously endangering the public tranquillity by the vio- 
lence of its conduct,—the number of French Canadians on whom the 
Government could rely has been narrowed by the influence of those associations 
which have drawn them into the ranks of their kindred. The insurrection of 
1837 completed the division. Since the resort to arms, the two races have been 
distinctly and completely arrayed ‘against cach other. No portion of the Eng- 
lish population was backward in taking arms in defence of the Government: 
with a single exception, no portion of the Canadian population was allowed to 
do so, even where it was asserted by some that their loyalty inclined them 
thereto. The exasperation thus generated has extended over the whole of each 
race. The most just and sensible of the English, those whose politics had 
always been most liberal, those who had always advocated the most moderate 
policy in the provincial disputes, seem from that moment to have taken their 
part against the French as resolutely, if not as fiercely, as the rest of their 
countrymen, and to have joined in the determination never again to submit to 
a French majority. A few exceptions mark the existence, rather than militate 
against the truth of the general rule of national hostility. A few of the French, 
distinguished by modcrate.and enlarged views, still condemn the narrow na- 
tional prejudices and ruinous violence of their countrymen, while they equally 
resist what they consider the violent and unjust pretensions of a minority, and 
endeavour to form a middle party between the two extremes. A large part of 
the Catholic clergy, a few of the principal proprietors of the scignorial families, 
and some of those who are influenced by ancient connexions of party, support 
the Government against revolutionary violence. A very few persons of English 
origin (not more, perhaps, than fifty out of the whole number), still continue 
to act with the party which they originally espoused. Those who affect to 
form a middle party exercise no influence on the contending extremes ; and 
those who side with the nation from which their birth distinguishes them, are 
regarded by their countrymen with aggravated hatred, as renegades from their 
race ; while they obtain but little of the real affection, confidence, or esteem of 
those whom they have joined. 


OBJECTS OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS NOT REALLY DEMOCRATIC 3 
THOSE OF THE ENGLISH NOT CONSERVATIVE. 

“The grounds of quarrel which are commonly alleged, appear, on investiga- 
tion, to have little to do with its real cause; and the inquirer, who has 
imagined that the public demonstrations or professions of the parties have put 
him in possession of their real motives and designs, is surprised to find, upon 
nearer observation, how much he has been deceived by the false colours under 
which they have been in the habit of fighting. It is not, indeed, surprising 
that cach party should, in this instance, have practised more than the usual 
frauds of language, by which factions, in every country, seek to secure the 
sympathy of other communities. A quarrel”based on the mere ground of 
national animosity appears so revolting to the notions of good sense and charity 
prevalent in the civilized world, that the parties who feel such a passion the 
most strovgly, and indulge it the most openly, are at great pains to class them- 

r nder any denominations but those which would correctly designate 
eir objects and feelings. The French Canadians have attempted to shroud 
their hostility to the influence of English emigration and the introduction of 
British institutions, under the guise of warfare against the Government and 
ts supporters, whom they represented to be a small knot of corrupt aud inso- 
lent dependents; being a majority, they have invoked the principles of popular 
control and democracy, and appealed with no little effect to the sympathy of 
liberal politicians in every quarter of the world. The English, finding their 












hostility ; that the Assembly resisted these changes chiefly because the English 
desired them; and that the eagerness with whisk many of the English urged 
them was stimulated by finding them opposed by the French. 


INDEPENDENT SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH POPULATION, 


“Nor did I find the spirit which animated each party at all more coincident 
with the representations current in this country, than their objects appeared 
when tried by English, or rather European ideas of reforming legislation. An 
utterly uneducated and singularly inert population, implicitly obeying leaders 
who ruled them by the influence of a blind confidence ci narrow national 
prejudices, accorded very little with the resemblance which had been discovered 
to that high-spirited democracy which effected the American Revolution. Sti] 
less could I discover in the English population those slavish tools of a narrow 
official clique, or a few purse-proud merchants, which their opponents had de. 
scribed them as being. I have found the main body of the English popula- 
tion, consisting of hardy farmers and humble mechanics, composing a ye 
independent, not very manageable, and sometimes a rather turbulent, de. 
mocracy. Though constantly professing a somewhat extravagant loyalty 
and high prerogative doctrines, I found them very determined on main. 
taining in their own persons a great respect for popular rights, and sin. 
gularly ready to enforce their wishes by the strongest means of con. 
stitutional pressure on the Government. Between them and the Canadians | 
found the strongest hostility; and that hostility was, as might be expected, 
most strongly developed among the humblest and rudest of the body. Between 
them and the small knot of officials, whose influence has been represented as so 
formidable, I found no sympathy whatever; and it must be said, in justice to 
this body of officials, who have been so much assailed as the enemies of the Ca- 
nadian people, that however little I can excuse the injurious influence of that 
system of administration which they were called upon to carry into execution, 
the members of the oldest and most powerful official families were, of all the 
English in the country, those in whom I generally found most sympathy with 
and kindly feelings towards the French population. I could not therefore be- 
lieve that this animosity was only that subsisting between an_ official oligarchy 
and a people; and again I was brought to a conviction, that the contest, whic’ 
had been represented as a contest of classes, was, in fact, a contest of races.” 

The utter dissimilarity of the races accounts for theft invincible 
hostility to each other; but it is necessary, in order to understand this 
part of the question, to bear in mind, not only that one race is French 
and the other English, but what kind of French and English they are 
that are brought in contact, and in what proportion they meet. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE FRENCH 
CANADIANS, 


“ The institutions of France, during the period of the colonizationof Canada, 
were, perhaps, more than those of any other European nation calculated to 
repress the intelligence and freedom of the great mass of the people. These 
institutions followed the Canadian colonist across the Atlantic. The same 
central, ill-organized, unimproving, and repressive despotism, extended over 
him. Not merely was he allowed no voice in the government of his province 
or the choice of his rulers, but he was not even permitted to associate with his 
neighbours for the regulation of those municipal affairs which the central 
authority neglected under the pretext of managing. He obtained his land on 
a tenure singularly calculated to promote his immediate comfort, and to check 
his desire to better his condition; le was placed at once in a life of con- 
stant and unyarying labour, of grcat material comfort, and ‘feudal dependence. 
The ecclesiastical authority to which he had been accustomed established 
its institutions around him, and=the priest continued to exercise over him 
his ancient influence. No general provision was made for education ; 
and as its necessity was not appreciated, the colonist made no attempt to 





opponents in collision with the Government, have raised the ery of loyalty and 
attachment to British connexion, and denounced the Republican designs of the 
French, whom they designate, or rather used to designate, by the appellation 
of Radicals. Thus the French have been viewed as a Democratic party, con- | 
tending for reform; and the English as a Conservative minority, protecting | 
the menaced connexion with the British Crown and the supreme authority of 
the Empire. ‘There is truth in this notion, in so far as respects the means by 
which cach party sought to carry its own views of government into effect. 
The French majority asserted the most Democratic doctrines of tlie rights of a 
numerical majority. The English minority availed itself of the protection of 
the prerogative, and allied itself with alf those of the Colonial institutions 
which enabled the few to resist the will of the many. But when we look to the 
objects of cach party, the analogy to our own politics seems to be lost, if not 
actually reversed ; the French appear to have used their Democratic arms for 
Conservative purposes, rather than those of liberal and enlightened movement ; 
and the sympathies of the friends of reform are natually inlisted on the side 


of sound amelioration which the English minority in vain attemnted 
ass 


. . . c . 
duce into the antiquated laws of the province, 


“Yet even on the questions -" : 
matters wi the question® ~uica had been most recently the prominent 


uuspute between the two parties, it is difficult to believe that the 
hostility of the races was the effect, and not the cause, of the pertinacity with 
which the desired reforms were pressed or resisted. ’ 
“The English complained of the Assembly’s refusal to establish Registry 
Offices, and to commute the feudal tenures; and yet it was among the ablest 
and most influential leaders of the English that I found some of the opponents 
of both the proposed reforms. The leaders of the French were anxious to dis- 
claim any hostility to these reforms themselves. Many of them represented 
the reluctance which the Assembly had exhibited to entertain these questions, 
as a result of the extraordinary influence which Mr. Papineau exercised over 
that body: his oppositisn was accounted for by some peculiar prejudices of 
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education and professional practice, in which he was s2id to find little con- 
currence among his countrymen; it was stated that even his influence would 
not have prevented these questions from being very favourably entertained by 
the Asseinbly, had it ever met again ; and I received assurances of a friendly 
disposition towards them, which I must say were very much at variance with 
the reluctance which the leading men of the party showed to any codperation 
with me in the attempts which I subsequently made to carry these very objects 
into effect. At the same time, while the leading men of the French party thus 
rendered themselves liable to the imputation of a timid or narrow-minded oppo- 
sition to these improvements, the mass of the French population, who are 
immediate sufferers by the abuses of the seignorial system, exhibited in every 
possible om their hostility to the state of things which their leaders had 
so obstinately maintained. There is every reason to believe that a great 
number of the peasants who fought at St. Denis and St. Charles imagined that 
the principal result of success would be the overthrow of tithes and feudal 
burdens; and in the declaration of independence which Dr. Robert Nelson 
issued, two of the objects of the insurrection were stated to be the abolition of 
feudal tenures and the establishment of Registry Offices. When I observe 
these inconsistencies of conduct among the opponents and supporters of these | 
reforms,—when I consider that their attainment was prevented by means of the | 
censitaires, the very persons most interested in their success, and that they | 
were not more eagerly demanded by the wealthier of the English, than by the | 
artisans and labourers of that race whose individual interests would hardly have | 
derived much direct bencfit from their suecess,—I cannot but think that many, | 
both of the supporters and of the opponents, cared less for the measures them- | 
selves, than for the Landle which the agitation of them gave to their national 





repair the negligence of his government. It need not surprise us that, 
under such circumstances, a race of men habituated to the incessant labour of a 
rude and unskilled agriculture, and habitually fond of social enjoyments, con- 
gregated tegether in rural communities, occupying portions of the wholly 
Whappropriated soil, sufficient to provide cach faintly with material com- 
forts, far beyond their ancient means, or almost their conceptions; that 
they made little advance beyond the first progress in comfort which the 
bounty of the soil absolutely forced upon them; that under the same 
institutions they remained the same uninstructed, inactive, unprogressive 
people. Along the alluvial banks of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, 
they have cleared two or three strips of land, cultivated them in the worst 
method of small farming, and established a series of continuous villages, which 
give ‘the countsy of the seignories the appearance of a never-ending street. 
Besides #48 cities which were the seats of government, no towns were esta- 
hlished ; the rude manufactures of the country were, and still are, carried on 
in the cottage by the family of the Aaditant; and an insignificant proportion 
of the population derived their subsistence from the scarcely discernible com- 
merce of the province. Whatever energy existed among the population was 
employed in the fur-trade, and the occupations of hunting, which they and 
their descendants have carried beyond the Rocky Mountains, and still, in 
great measure, monopolize in the whole valley of the Mississippi. The mass of 
the community exhibited in the New World the characteristics of the peasantry 
of Europe. Society was dense; and even the wants and the poverty which the 
pressure of population occasions in the Old World, became not to be wholly 
unknown. ‘hey clung to ancient prejudices, ancient customs, and ancient 
laws, not from any strong sense of their beneficial effects, but with the unrea- 
soning tenacity of an uneducated and unprogressive people. Nor were they 
wanting in the virtues of a simple and industrious life, or in those which com- 
mon consent attributes to the nation from which they spring. The tempta- 
tions which, in other states of society, lead to offences against property, and 
the passions which prompt to violence, were little known among them. bs 
are mild and kindly, frugal, industrious, and honest ; very sociable, cheerful, 
and hospitable, and distinguished for a courtesy and real politeness which 
pervade every class of society. The conquest has changed them but little. 
The higher classes, and the inhabitants of the towns, have adopted some Eng- 
lish customs and feclings; but the continued negligence of the British Go- 
vernment left the mass of the people without any of the institutions which 
would have elevated them in freedom and civilization. It has left them with- 
out the education and without the institutions of local self-government, that 
would have assimilated their character and habits, in the easiest and best way, 
to those of the empire of which they became a part. They remain an old and 
stationary society, in a new and progressive world. In al essentials they are 
still French, but French in every respect dissimilar to those of France in the 
present day. ‘They resemble rather the French of the provinces under the old 
régime. . : : : ; , 

“1 cannot pass over this subject without calling particular attention to 4 
peculiarity in the social condition of this people, of which the important bear- 
ing on the troubles of Lower Canada has never, in my opinion, been properly 
estimated. The circumstances of a new and unsettled country, the operation 
of the French laws of inheritance, and the absence of any means of accumula~ 
tion by commerce or manufactures, have roduced a remarkable equality . 
properties and conditions. A few seignorial families possess large, though es 
often very valuable properties; the class entirely dependent on wages 1s veTy 
small; the bulk of the population is — of the hard-working yeomanty 
of the country districts, commonly called habitans, and their connexions el 
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gaged in other occupations. It is impossible eee the want of educa- 
fion among the habitans ; no means of instruction have ever been provided for 
them, and they are almost universally destitute of the qualifications even of 
reading and writing. It came to my nowledge, that out of a great number of 
poys and girls assembled at the school-house door of St. Thomas, all but three 
admitted, on inquiry, that they could not read. Yet the children of this sy 
arish attend school regularly, and actually make use of books. They hold the 
Fatechism-book in their hand, as if they were reading, while they only repeat 
its contents, which they know by rote. ‘The common assertion, however, that 
all classes of the Canadians are a ignorant, is perfectly crroncous ; for I 
know of no people among whom a larger provision exists for the higher kinds 
of elementary education, or among whom such education is really extended to 
a larger a ar oye of the population. The piety and benevolence of the early 
ossessors of the country founded, in the seminaries that exist in different 
arts of the province, institutions, of which the funds and activity have long 
pecn directed to the promotion of education. Seminaries and colleges have 
been, by these bodies, established in the cities and in other central points. 
The education given in these establishments greatly resembles the kind given 
in the English public schools, though it is rather more varied. It is entirely 
jn the hands of the Catholic clergy. The number of pupils in these establish- 
ments is estimated altogether at about a thousand; and they turn out every 
ear, as far as I could ascertain, between two and three hundred young men 
thus educated. Almost all of these are members of the family of some habi- 
tant, whom the possession of greater quickness than his brothers has induced 
the father or the curate of the parish to select and send to the seminary. 
These young men, possessing a degree of information immeasurably superior to 
that of their families, are naturally averse to what they regard as descending to 
the humble occupations of their parents. A few become pricsts; but as the 
military and naval professions are closed against the colonist, the greater part 
can only find a position suited to their notions of their own qualifications in 
the learned wl) Bev of advocate, notary, and surgeon. As from this cause 
these professions are greatly overstocked, we find every village in Lower 
Canada filled with notaries and surgeons, with little practice to occupy their at- 
tention, and living among their own families, or at any rate among exactly the 
same class. Thus the persons of most education in every village belong to the 
same families, and the same original station in life, as the illiterate habitans whom 
I have described. They are connected with them by all the associations of 
early youth, and the ties of blood. The most perfect equality always marks 
their intercourse; and the superior in education is separated by ne barrier of 
manners, or pride, or distinct interests, from the singularly ignorant peasantry 
by which he is surrounded. He combines, therefore, the influences of superior 
knowledge and social equality, and wiclds a power over the mass, which I do 
not believe that the educated class of any other portion of the world possess. 
To this singular state of things I attribute the extraordinary influence of the 
Canadian demagogues. The most uninstructed population anywhere trusted 
with political power, is thus placed in the hands of a small body of instructed 
persons, in whom it reposes the confidence which nothing but such domestic 
connexion and such community of interest could generate. Over the class 
of persons by whom the peasantry are thus led, the Goyernment has not ac- 
quired, or even laboured to acquire, influence ; its members have been thrown 
into opposition by the system of exclusion long prevalent in the colony; and 
itis by their agency that the leaders of the Assembly have been enabled 
hitherto to move as one mass, in whatever direction they thought proper, the 
simple and ductile population of the country. The entire neglect of educa- 
tion by the Government has thus, more than other cause, contributed to render 
this people ungovernable, and to invest the agitator with the power which he 
wields against the laws and the public tranquillity, 














THE ENGLISH: OFFICIALS AAD SETTLERS, 


“ Among this people the progress of emigration has of late years introduced 
an English population, exhibiting the characteristics with which we are fami- 
liar, as those of the most enterprising of every class of our countrymen. ‘The 
circumstances of the early eka administration excluded the native Cana- 
dian from power, and vested all oftices of trust and cmolument in the hands of | 
strangers of English origin. The highest posts in the law were confided to the 
same class of persons. ‘The functionaries of the civil government, together 
with the officers of the army, composed a kind of privileged class, occupying 
the first place in the community, and excluding the higher class of the natives 
from society, as well as from the government of their own country. It was not 
till within a very few years, as was testified by persons who had seen much of | 
the country, that this society of civil and military  seneer lab ceased to exhibit | 
towards the higher order of Canadians an exclusiveness of demeanour, which | 
was more revolting toa sensitive and polite people than the monopoly of power | 
and profit; nor was this national favouritism discontinued until after repeated | 
complaints and an angry contest, which had excited passions that concession | 
could not allay. The races had become enemies ere a tardy justice was ex- | 
torted ; and even then the Government discovered a mode of distributing its 
patronage among the Canadians, which was quite as offensive to that people as 
their previous exclusion. 

“It was not long after the conquest that another and a larger class of English 
settlers began to enter the province. English capital was attracted to Canada 
by the vast quantity and valuable nature of the exportable produce of the 
country, and the great facilities for commerce presented by the natural means 
of internal intercourse. The ancient trade of the country was conducted on a 
much larger and more profitable scale; and new branches of industry were ex- 
plored. The active and regular habits of the English capitalist drove out of 
all the more profitable kinds of industry their inert and careless competitors of 
the French race; but in respect of the greater part (almost the whole) of the 
commerce and manufactures of the country, the English cannot be said to 
have encroached on the French ; for, in fact, they created employments and 
profits which had not previously existed. A few of the ancient race smarted 
under the loss occasioned by the success of English competition; but all felt 
yet more acutely the gradual increase of a class of strangers in whose hands 
the wealth of the country appeared to centre, and whose expenditure and in- 
fluence eclipsed those of the class which had previously occupied the first po- 
sition in the country. Nor was the intrusion of the English limited to com- 
mercial enterprises. By degrees, large portions of land were occupied by them ; 
nor did they confine themselves to the unsettled and distant country of the 
townships. The wealthy capitalist invested his money in the purchase of 
seignorial properties ; and it is estimated that at the present moment full half 
of the more valuable seignories are actually owned by English proprietors. 
The scigniorial tenure is one so little adapted to our notions of proprietary 
rights, that the new seigneur, without any consciousness or intention of in- 
justice, in many instances exercised his rights in a manner which would appear 
perfectly fair in this country, but which the Canadian settler reasonably re- 
garded as oppressive. The English purchaser found an equally unexpected and 
Just cause of complaint in that uncertainty of the laws, which rendered his 
possession of property precarious, and in those incidents of the tenure which 
rendered its alienation or improvement difficult. But an irritation greater than | 
that oceasioned by the transfer of the large properties was caused by the competi- 
tion of the English with the French farmer. The English farmer carried with 
him the experience and habits of the most improved agriculture in the world. 
He settled himself to the townships bordering on the seignories, and brought a 
fresh soil and improved cultivation to compete with the worn-out and slovenly 
‘ium of the habitant. He often took the very farm which the Canadian settler 











had abandoned, and by superior management made that a source of profit which 
had only impoverished his predecessor. ‘The ascendancy which an unjust fa- 
vouritism had contributed to give to the English race in the government and 
the Icgal profession, their own superior energy, skill, and capital, secured to 
them in every branch of industry. They have developed the resources of the 
country, they have constructed or improved its means of communication, they 
have created its internal and foreign commerce. The entire wholesale, and a 
large portion of the retail trade of the province, with the most profitable and 
flourishing farms, are now in the hands of this numerical minority of the popu- 
lation. 

ANIMOSITIES OF THE WORKING CLASSES NOT THE RESULT OF A 

COLLISION OF INTERESTS. 

“Tn Lower Canada, the mere working class which depends on wages, though 
proportionally large in comparison with that to be found in any other portion 
of the American continent, is, according to our ideas, very small. Competition 
between persons of different origin in this class has not exhibited itself till 
very recently, and is, even now, almost confined to the cities The large mass 
of the labouring population are Freuch, in the employ of English capitalists 
The more skilled class of artisans are generally English; but in the general 
run of the more laborious employments, the French Canadians fully hold theie 
ground against English rivalry. The emigration which took place a few years 
ago brought in a class which entered into more direct competition with the 
French in some kinds of employment in the towns; but the individuals 
affected by this competition were not very many. I do not believe that the 
animosity which exists between the working classes of the two origins is the 
necessary result of a collision of interests, or of a jealousy of the superior 
suce of English labour. But national prejudices naturally exercise the 
greatest influence over the most uneducated ; the ditference of language is less 
easily overcome, the diiferences of manners and customs less easily appre 
ciated. The labourers, whom the emigration introduced, contained a number 
of very ignorant, turbulent, and demoralized persons, whose conduct and man- 
ners alike revolted the well-ordered and courteous natives of the same class. 
The working men naturally ranged themselves on the side of the educated and 
wealthy of their own countrymen. When once engaged in the conflict, thei 
passions were less restrained by education and prudence; and the national 
hostility now rages most fiercely between those whose interests in reality bring 
them the least in collision. 

POINTS OF OPPOSITION BETWEEN THE RACES, 

“ The two races, thus distinct, have been brought into the same community 
red their contact inevitably productive of ¢ 
age from the first kept them asunder. It is not 
sh race to look with complacency on any man- 
appear strange to them; accustomed to form a 
rity, they take no pains to conceal from others 
‘ They found the French Ca- 
al pride; a sensitive, but inactive 


















nder circumstances whieh rend 
n. ‘he difference of lan 
anywhere a virtue of the FE 
ners, customs, or laws which ¢ 
high estimate of their own superi 
their contempt and intolerance of their us 
nadians filled with an equal amount of nation 
pride, which disposes that people not to resent insult, but rather to keep aloot 
from those who would keep them under. ‘The French could not bet feel the 
superiority of English enterprise ; they could not shut their eyes to their suc- 
cess in every undertaking in which they came into contaet, and to the constant 
superiority which they were acquiring. They looked upon their rivals with 
alarm, with jealousy, and finally with hatred The English repaid them with 
a scorn, which soon also assumed the same form of hatred. The French com- 
plained of the arrogance and injustice of the English ; h accused the 
French of the vices of a weak and conquered peopl: urged them with 
meanness and perfidy. The entire mistrust which the two races have thus 
ned to conceive of exch other’s intentions, induces them to put the worst 
construction on the most innocent conduct; to judge every rd, every act, 
and every intention unfairly ; to attribute the most odious ‘ ; 
every overture of kindness or fairness, as covering seeret design: 
and malignity. 

“ Religion formed no bond of intercourse and union. It is, indeed, an ad- 
mirable feature of Canadian society, that is entirely devoid of any religious dis- 
sensions. Sectarian intolerance is not merely not avowed, but it hardly seems 
to influence men’s feelings. i I 
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But though the prudence and libe rality of both 
parties has prevented this fruitful source of auimosity from embittering their 
quarrels, the difference of 1 m has in fact tended to keep them asunder. 
Their priests have been distiact ; they have uot met even in the same chureh. 

“No common education has served to remove and soften the differences ‘ot 
ori 








gin and language. The associations of youth, the sports of childhood, and 
the studies by which the cha of manhood is modified, are distinct and 
totally different. In Montreal and Quehee there are English schools and 
French schools; the children in these ave accustomed to fight nation agaist 
nation, and the quarrels that arise among boys in the strec ts usually exhibit a 
division into English on one side and French on the other. 7 

“ As they are ta apart, so are their studies different. The literature with 
which each is the most conversant is that of the peculiar language of éach ; 
and all the ideas which men derive froim books, come to each of them from 
perfectly different sources. The ditference of language in this respect produces 
effects quite apart from those which it has on the mere intercourse of the two 
races. Those who have reflected on the powerful influence of la ge on 
thought, will perceive in how different a mia who speak i lifferent 
languages ave apt to think; and those who are familiar with the literature of 
France, know that the same opinion will be expressed by an English and Freneh 
writer of the present day, not merely in different words, but in a style so dif- 
ferent as to mark utterly different habits of thought. This differe uce is very 
striking in Lower Canada ; it exists not merely in the books of most influence 
and repute, which are of course those of the great writers of France and Eng- 
land, and by which the minds of the respective races are formed, but it is ob- 
servable in the writings which now issue from the colonial press. The articles 
in the newspapers of each race are written in a style as widely diferent as those 
of France and England at present; and the arguments which cenyiace the 
one, are calculated to appear utterly unintelligible to the other. 

“ The difference of language produces misconceptions yet more fatal even than 
those which it occasions with respect to opinions; it aggravates the national 
animosities, by representing all the events of the day in utterly different lights. 
The political misrepresentation of facts is one of the incid uts ofa free press in 
every free country ; but in nations in which all speak the same language, those 
who receive a misrepresentation from one side, have generally some means of 
learning the truth from the other. In Lower Canada, however, where the French 
and English papers represent adverse opinions, and where no large portion of 
the community can read both languages with ease, those who receive the misre- 
presentation are rarely able to avail themselves of the means of correction. It 
is difficult to conceive the perversity with which misrepresentations are habitu- 
ally made, and the gross delusions which find currency among the people: they 
thus live in a world of misconceptions, in which each party is set against the 
other, not only by diversity of feelings and opinions, but by an actual belief in 
an utterly different set of facts. 

“ The differences thus carly occasioned by education and language are in no- 
wise softened by the intercourse of after-life; their business and occupations do 
not bring the two races into friendly contact and cadperation, but only present 
them to each other in occasional rivalry. A laudable emulation has of late in- 
duced the French to enter on the field previously occupied by the Engtish, and 


to attempt to compete with them in commerce ; but it is much to be lameuted 
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that this did not commence until the national animosities had arrived almost 
at the highest pitch, and that the competition has been carried on in such a 
The establishment of the 
Banque du Peuple by French capitalists, is an event which may be regarded as 


manner as to widen the preéxisting differences. 


@ satisfactory indication of an awakening commercial energy among the French; 
and it is therefore very much to be regretted that the success of the new enter- 
= was uniformly promoted by direct and illiberal appeals to the national 

eelings of the race. Some of the French have lately established steam-boats 
to compete with the monopoly which a combination of English capitalists had 
for some time enjoyed on the St. Lawrence ; and small and somewhat uncom- 
fortable as they were, they were regarded with favour on account of their 
superiority in the essential qualities of certainty and celerity. But this was 
not considered sufficient to insure their success; an appeal was constantly 
made to the national feelings of the French for an exclusive preference of the 

“French” line; and I have known a French newspaper announce with satis- 

faction the fact, that on the previous day the French steamers to Quebec and 

La Prairie had arrived at Montreal with a great many passengers, and the Eng- 

lish with very few. The English, on the other hand, conenal to exactly the 

same kind of feelings; and used to apply to the French steam-boats the epi- 
thets of “ Radical,” “ Rebel,” and “ Disloyal.” The introduction of this 
kind of national preference into this department of business produced a par- 
ticularly mischievous effect, inasmuch as it separated the two races on some of 
the few occasions on which they had previously been thrown into each other’s 
society. They rarely meet at the inns in the cities; the principal hotels are 
almost exclusively filled with English and with foreign travellers; and the 

French are, for the most part, received at each other’s houses, or in boarding- 

houses, in which they meet with few English. 

“Nor do their amusements bring them more in contact. Social intercourse 
never existed between the two races in any but the higher classes, and it is 
now almost destroyed. I heard of but one house in Quebec in which both 
races met on pretty equal and amicable terms; and this was mentioned as a 
singular instance of good sense on the part of the gentleman to whom it be- 
jongs. At the commencement of Lord Aylmer’s administration, an enter- 
tainment was given to his Lordship by Mr. Papineau, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly. It was generally understood to be intended as a mark of 
confidence and good-will towards the Governor, and of a conciliatory disposi- 

- tion. It was given on a very large scale; a very great number of persons were 
present ; and of that number I was informed, by a gentleman who was pre- 
sent, that he and one other were the only English, except the Governor and 
his suite. Indeed, the difference of manners in the two races renders a general 
social intercourse almost impossible. 

“ A singular instance of national incompatibility was brought before my notice, 
in an attempt which I made to promote an undertaking in which the French 
were said to take a great deal of interest. I accepted the office of President of 
the Agricultural Association of the District of Quebec, and attended the show 

revious to the distribution of the prizes. I then found that the French 
armers would not compete even on this neutral ground with the English ; 
distinct prizes were given, in almost every department, to the two races; and 
the national ploughing-matches were carried on in separate and even distant 
fields. 

“While such is their social intercourse, it is not to be expected that the ani- 
mosities of the two races can frequently be softened by the formation of do- 
mestic connexions. During the first period of the possession of the colony by 
the English, intermarriages of the two races were by no means uncommon. 
But they are now very rare ; and where such unions occur they are generally 
formed with members of the French families which I have described as_poli- 
tically, and almost nationally, separated from the bylk of their own race. 

“ I could mention various sligit features in the state of society, which show 
the all-pervading and marked division of the races; but nothing (though it will 
sound paradoxical) really proves their entire separation so much as the rarity, 
nay almost total absence, of personal encounters between the two races. Dis- 
putes of this kind are almost confined to the ruder order of people, and seldom 
proceed to acts of violence. As respects the other classes, social intercourse 
between the two races is so limited, that the more prominent or excitable anta- 
gonists never meet in the same room. It came to my knowledge that a gen- 
tleman who was for some years a most active and determined leader amongst 
the English population, had never once been under a private roof with French 
Canadians of his own rank in life, until he met some at table on the invitation 
of persons attached to my mission, who were in the habit of associating indif- 

f:rently with French and English. There are, therefore, no political personal 
controversies. The ordinary occasions of collision never oceur ; and men must 
querre! so publicly, or so deliberately, that prudence restrains them from com- 
mencing, individually, what would probably end in a general and bloody con- 
flict of numbers. Their mutual fears restrain personal disputes and riots, even 
among the lower orders; the French know and dread the superior physical 
strength of the English in the cities; and the English in those places refrain 
from exhibiting their power, from fear of the revenge that might be taken on 
their countrymen, who are scattered over the rural parishes. 

“ This feeling of mutual forbearance extends so far as to produce an apparent 
calm with respect to public matters, which is calculated to perplex a stranger 
who has heard much of the animosities of the province. No trace of them 
appears in public meetings; and these take place in every direction, in the 
most excited periods, and go off without disturbance, and almost without dis- 
sent. The fact is, that both parties have come to a tacit understanding not 
in any way to interfere with cach other on these occasions ; each party know- 
ing that it would always be in the power of the other to prevent its meetings. 
The British party consequently have their meetings; the French theirs; and 
neither disturb the other. The complimentary addresses which I received on 
various occasions, marked the same entire separation, even in a matter in 
which it might be supposed that party fecling would not be felt, or would from 
mere prudence and propriety be concealed. I had from the same places French 
and English addresses; and I never found the two races uniting, except in a 
few cases, where I met with the names of two or three isolated members of one 
origin, who happened to dwell in a community almost entirely composed of the 
other. The two parties combine for no public object; they cannot harmonize 
even in associations of charity. The only public occasion on which they ever 
meet, is in the jury-box; and they meet there only to the utter obstruction of 
justice.” 

That deadly political strife should result from such a state of social 
feeling, was unavoidable. The different objects of the two races 
brought them into constant collision. 

COMMENCEMENT AND PROGRESS OF THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE. 

“ The hostility which thug pervades socicty, was some time growing before it 
became of prominent importance in the politics of the province. It was inevi- 
table that such social feclings must end in a deadly political strife. The French 
regarded with jealousy the influence in polities of a daily increasing body of the 
strangers whom they so much disliked and dreaded; the wealthy English were 
offended at finding that their property gave them no influence over their French 
dependents, who were acting under the guidance of leaders of their own race ; 
and the farmers and traders of the same race were not long before they began 
to bear with impatience their utter political nullity in the midst of the majority 
of a population whose ignorance they contemned, and whose political views and 


et eee English cannot be for a moment disputed. The great mass of i}, 
jadian population, who cannot read or write, and have found in few of the 
institations of their couhtry even the elements of political education, were oh. 
viously inferior to the English settlers, of whoin a large proportion had jp. 
ceived a considerable amount of education, and had been trained in their ow, 
country to take a part in public business of one kind or another. With 
respect to the more educated classes, the superiority is not so general or appa. 
rent: indeed, from all the information that I could collect, I incline to th; 
that the greater amount of refinement, of speculative thought, and of the 
knowledge that books can give, is, with some brilliant exceptions, to be found 
among the French. But I have no hesitation in stating, even more decided]: 
that the circumstances in which the English have been placed in Lower Canad, 
acting on their original — education, have endowed the leaders of tha 
population with much of that practical sagacity, tact, and energy in politics, 
in which I must say that the bad institutions of the colony have, in my opi- 
nion, rendered the leaders of the French deplorably deficient. That a race 
which felt itself thus superior in political activity and intelligence should sub. 
mit with patience to the rule of a majority which it could not respect, was 
impossible. At what time and from what particular cause the hostility be. 
tween such a majority and such a minority, which was sure sooner or later to 
break out, actually became of paramount importance, it is difficult to say, 
The hostility between the Assembly and the British Government had lon, 
given a tendency to attacks on the part of the popular leaders on the nation 
to which that Government belonged. It is said that the appeals to the 
national pride and animosities of the French became more direct and gene. 
ral on the occasion of the abortive attempt to reunite Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1822, which the leaders of the Assembly poe. or represented 
as a blow aimed at the institutions of their province. The anger of the 
English was excited by the denunciations of themselves, which, subsequently to 
this period, they were in the habit of hearing. .They had possibly some little 
sympathy with the members of the Provincial Government of their own 
race; and theit feelings were, probably, yet more strongly excited in favour 
of the connexion of the yD set with Great Britain, which the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly appeared to endanger. But the abuses existing 
under the Provincial Government gave such inducements to remain in opposi- 
tion to it, that the representatives of each race continued for a long time to 
act together against it. And as the bulk of the English population in the 
townships and on the Ottawa were brought into very little personal contact 
with the French, I am inclined to think that it might have been some time 
longer ere the disputes of origin would have assumed an importance paramount 
to all others, had not the Assembly come into collision with the whole English 
population by its policy with respect to internal improvements, and to the old 
and defective laws, which operated asa bar to the alienation of land and to 
the formation of associations for commercial purposes. 

“The English population—an immigrant and enterprising population—looked 

on the American provinces as a vast field for settlement and speculation; 
and, in the common spirit of the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of that continent, 
regarded it as the chief business of the Government to promote, by all possible 
use of its legislative and administrative powers, the increase of population and 
the accumulation of property. They found the laws of real property exceed- 
ingly adverse to the easy alienation of lana, which is, in a new country, abso- 
lutely essential to its settlement and improvement; they found the greatest 
deficiency in the internal communications of the country ; and the utter want 
of local self-government rendered it necessary for them to apply to the 
Assembly for every road or bridge or other public work that was needed. 
They wished to form themselves into companies for the establishment of banks 
and the construction of railroads and canals, and to obtain the powers necessary 
for the completion of such works with funds. of their own; and, as the first 
requisite for the improvement of the country, they desired that a large propor- 
tion of the revenue should be applicd to the completion of that great series of 
public works by which it was proposed to render the Saint Lawrence and the 
Ottawa alert’ throughout their whole extent. 
“ Without going so far as to accuse the Assembly of a deliberate design to 
check the settlement and improvement of Lower Canada, it cannot be denied 
that they looked with considerable jealousy and dislike on the increase and 
prosperity of what they regarded as a foreign and hostile race; they looked on 
the Province as the patrimony of their own race; they viewed it not asa 
country to be settled, but as one already settled; and, instead of legislating in 
the American spirit, and first providing for the future population of the Pro- 
vince, their primary care was, in the spirit of legislation which prevails in the 
old world, to guard the interests and feclings of the present race of inhabitants, 
to whom they considered the new comers as subordinate; they refused to in- 
crease the burdens of the country by imposing taxes to meet the expenditure 
required for improvement; and they also refused to direct to that object any 
of the funds previously devoted to other purposes. The improvement of the 
harbour of Montreal was suspended, from a political antipathy to a leading 
English merchant, who had been the most active of the Commissioners, and by 
whom it had been conducted with the most admirable success. It is but just 
to say, that some of the works which the Assembly authorized and encouraged 
were undertaken on a scale of due moderation, and satisfactorily perfected and 
brought into operation. Others, especially the great communications which I 
have mentioned above, the Assembly showed a great reluctance to promote or 
even to permit. It is true that there was considerable foundation for their ob- 
jections to the plan on which the Legislature of Upper Canada had commenced 
some of these works, and to the mode in which it had carried them on; but 
the English complained, that instead of profiting by the experience which they 
might have derived from this source, the Assembly seemed only to make its ob- 
jections a pretext for doing nothing. The applications for banks, railroads, 
and canals, were laid on one side until some general measures could be adopted 
with regard to such undertakings; but the general measures thus promised 
were never passed, and the particular enterprises in question were prevented. 
The adoption of a registry was refused, on the alleged ground of its inconsistency 
with the French institutions of the province; and no measure to attain this 
desirable end, in a less obnoxious mode, was prepared by the leaders of the As- 
sembly. The feudal tenure was supported, as a mild and just provision for the 
settlement of a new country; a kind of assurance, given by a Committee of 
the Assembly, that some steps should be taken to remove the most injurious 
incidents of the seignorial tenure, produced no practical results; and the en- 
terprises of the English were still thwarted by the obnoxious laws of the 
country. In all these decisions of the Assembly, in its discussions, and in the 
apparent motives of its conduct, the English population perceived traces of a 
desire to repress the influx and the success of their race. A measure for im- 
posing a tax on emigrants, though recommended by the Home Government, 
and warranted by the policy of those neighbouring states which give the 
greatest cncouragement to immigration, was argued on such grounds in the 
Assembly, that it was not unjustly regarded as indicative of an intention to 
exclude any further accession to the English population ; and the industry of 
the English was thus retarded by this conduct of the Assembly. Some dis- 
tricts, particularly that of the Eastern Townships, where the French race has 
no footing, were seriously injured by the refusal of necessary improvements ; 
and the English inhabitants generally regarded the policy of the Assembly as @ 
plan for preventing any further emigration to the province, of stopping the 
growth of English wealth, and of rendering precarious the English property 
already invested or acquired in Lower Canada. 





conduct seemed utterly at variance with their own notions of the principles 
and practice of self-goverument. The superior political and practical intelli- 


“The Assembly of which they thus complained, and of which they entertained 
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ap hensions s0 sagen was at the — im : qoltion wr heyy Executive 
overnment. e in power, and whic! means of the Legislative 
en kept the ‘Assembly in check, gladly availed itself of the discontents of 
this powerful and energetic minority, offered it its protection, and undertook the 
furtherance of its views ; and thus was cemented the singular alliance between 
the English population and the Colonial officials, who combined from perfectly 
different motives, and with perfectly different objects, against a common enemy. 
The English desired reform and liberal measures from the Assembly ; which 
refused them, while it was urging other reforms and demanding other liberal 
measures from the Executive Government. The Assembly complained of 
the oppressive use of the power of the Executive; the English com- 
plained that they, a minority, suffered under the. oppressive use to which 
wer was turned by the French majority. Thus a bold and intelligent 
mocracy was impelled, by its impatience for liberal measures, joined 

to its national antipathies, to make common cause with a Government 
which was at issue with the majority on the question of popular rights. 

The actual conflict commenced by a collision between the Executive and the 

French majority ; and, as the English population rallied round the Government, 
supported its pretensions, and designated themselves by the appellation of 
‘Joyal,’ the causes of the quarrel were naturally supposed to be much more 
simple than they really were; and the extent of the division which existed 
among the inhabitants of Lower Canada, the number and nature of the com- 
batants arrayed on each side, and the irremediable nature of the dispute, were 
concealed from the public view. 

THE APPEAL TO ARMS BY THE FRENCH. 

“The treasonable attempt of the French party to carry its political objects 
into effect by an yea to arms, brought these hostile races into general and 
armed collision. 1 will not dwell on the melancholy scenes exhibited in the 
progress of the contest, or the fierce — which held an unchecked sway 
during the insurrection, or immediately after its suppression. It is not difficult 
to conceive how greatly the evils, which I have described as previously existing, 
have been aggravated by the war; how terror and revenge nourished, in each 
portion of the population, a bitter and irreconcileable hatred to each other and 
to the institutions of the country. The French population, who had for some 
time exercised a great and increasing power through the medium of the House 
of Assembly, found their hopes unexpectedly prostrated in the dust. The 
physical force which they had vaunted was called into action, and proved to be 
utterly inefficient. The hope of recovering their previous ascendancy under a 
constitution similar to that suspended, almost ceased to exist. Removed from 
all actual share in the government of their country, they brood in silence over 
the memory of their fallen countrymen, of their burnt villages, of their 
ruined property, of their extinguished ascendancy, and of their humbled 
nationality. To the Government and the English they ascribe these wrongs, 
and nourish yore both an indiscriminating and eternal animosity. Nor 
have the English inhabitants forgotten in their triumph the terror with 
which they suddenly saw themselves surrounded by an insurgent ma- 
jority, and the incidents which alone appeared to save them from the 
unchecked domination of their antagonists. They find themselves. still 
a minority in the midst of a hostile and organized people: apprehensions 
of secret conspiracies and sanguinary designs haunt them unceasingly, 
and their only hope of safety is supposed to rest on systematically 
terrifying and disabling the French, and in preventing a majority of that race 
from ever again being predominant in any portion of the lan of the 
province. I describe in strong terms the feelings which appear to me to ani- 
mate each portion of the population ; and the picture which I draw represents 
a state of things so little familiar to the personal experience of the people of 
this country, that many will probably regard it as the work of mere imagina- 
tion ; but I feel confident that the accuracy and moderation of my description 
will be acknowledged by all who have scen the state of society in Lower 
Canada during the last year. Nor do I exaggerate the inevitable constancy 
any more than the intensity of this animosity. Never again will the present 
generation of French Canadians yield a loyal submission to a British Govern- 
ment; never again will the English population tolerate the authority of a 
House Assembly in which the French shall possess or even approximate to 
a majority. 

“ Nor is it simply the working of representative government which is placed 
out of question by the present disposition of the two races; every institution 
which requires for its efficiency a confidence in the mass of the people, or co- 
operation between its classes, is practically in abeyance in Lower Canada. 

he Militia, on which the main defence of the province against external ene- 
mies and the discharge of many of the functions of internal police have 
hitherto depended, is completely disorganized. A muster of that force would, 
in some districts, be the occasion for quarrels between the races, and in the 
greater part of the country the attempting to arm or employ it would be merely 
arming the enemies of the Government. The course of justice is entirely ob- 
structed by the same cause: a just decision in any political case is not to be 
relied upon ; even the judicial bench is, in the opinion of both races, divided 
into two hostile sections of French and English, from neither of whom is jus- 
tice expected by the mass of the hostile party. The partiality of grand and 
petty juries is a matter of certainty ; each race relies on the vote of its coun- 
trymen to save it harmless from the law; and the mode of challenging allows 
of such an exclusion of the hostile party that the French offender may make 
sure of, and the English hope for a favourable jury, anda consequent acquittal. 
This state of things, and the consequent impunity of political offences, is dis- 
tinctly admitted by both sides.” [Two examples of the obstruction of justice 
in this way are cited as illustrations. ] 


GENERAL DECLINE OF PROSPERITY IN THE PROVINCE. 


“Tn such a state of feelings the course of civil government is hopelessly 
suspended. No confidence can be felt in the stability of any existing institu- 
tion, or the security of person and property. It cannot occasion surprise that 
this state of things should have destroyed the tranquillity and happiness of 
families; that it should have depreciated the value of property, and that it 
should have arrested the improvement and settlement of the country. The 
alarming decline of the value of landed property was attested to me by some of 
the principal proprietors of the province. ‘Che continual and progressive 
decrease of the revenue, though in some degree attributable to other causes, 
indicates a diminution of the wealth of the country. The staple export trade 
of the province, the timber trade, has not suffered; but instead of exporting 
grain, the province is now obliged to import for its own consumption. The 
Influx of emigrants, once so considerable, has very greatly diminished. Ia 
1832, the number of emigrants who landed at the port of Quebec amounted to 
92,000 ; in 1837 it had fallen to a few more than 22,000; and in 1838 it did 
not amount to 5,000. Insecurity begins to be so strongly felt by the loyal in- 
habitants of the seignories, that many of them are compelled, by fear or neces- 
sity, to quit their occupations, and seek refuge in the cities. If the present 
state of things continues, the most enterprising and wealthy capitalists of the 
province will thusin a short time be driven from the seats of their present in- 
dustry.” 

HOPELESSNESS OF PUTTING AN END TO ANIMOSITIES AT PRESENT. 


“ Nor does there appear to be the slightest chance of putting an end to this 
animosity during the present generation. Passions inflamed during so long a 
period cannot speedily be calmed. The state of education, which I have 
Previously described as placing the peasantry entirely at the mercy of agitators, 








the total absence of any class of persons, or any organization of authority that 
could counteract this mischievous influence, and the serious decline in the dis- 
“trict of Montreal of the influence of the clergy, concur in rendering it abso- 
lutely impossible for the Government to produce any better state of feeling 
among the French population. It iseven impossible to impress on a people so 
circumstanced the salutary dread of the power of Great Britain, which the 
— of a large military force in the province might be expected to produce. 
have been informed, by witnesses so numerous and so trustworthy that I can- 
not doubt the correctness of their statements, that the peasantry were gene- 
rally ignorant of the large amount of force which was sent into their country 
last year. The newspapers that circulate among them hed informed them that 
Great Britain had no troops to send out; that in order to produce an impres- 
sionon the mindsof the country people, the same regiments were marched 
backwards and forwards in different directions, and represented as additional 
arrivals from home. This explanation was promulgated among the people by 
the agitators of each village; and I have no doubt that the mass of the habitans 
really believed that the Government was endeavouring to impose on them by 
this species of fraud. It is a population with whom authority has no means of 
contact or explanation. It is difficult even to ascertain what amount of influ- 
ence the ancient leaders of the French party continue to possess. The name 
of Mr. Papineau is still cherished by the people; and the idea is current that, 
at the appointed time, he will return, at the head of an immense army, and re- 
establish ‘ La Nation Canadienne.’ But there is great reason to doubt whe- 
ther his name be not used as a mere watchword ; whether the people are not in 
fact running entirely counter to his counsels and policy ; and whether they are 
not really under the guidance of separate petty agitators, who have no plan bat 
that of a senseless and reckless determination to show in every way their hos- 
tility to the British Government and English race. Their ultimate de- 
signs and hopes are equally unintelligible. Some vague expectation of abso- 
lute independence still seems to delude them. The national vanity, which 
is aremarkable ingredient in their character, induces many to flatter them- 
selves with the idea of a Canadian Republic; the sounder information of others 
has led them to perceive that a separation from Great Britain must be 
followed by a junction with the great Confederation on their Southern fron- 
tier. But they seem apparently reckless of the consequences, provided thev 
can wreak their vengeance on the English. | There is no people against whic 
early associations, and every conceivable difference of manners and opinions, 
have implanted in the Canadian mind a more ancient and rooted national 
antipathy than that which they feel against the people of the United States. 
Their more discerning leaders feel that their chances of preserving their 
nationality would be greatly diminished by an incorporation with the United 
States; and recent symptoms of anti-Catholic feeling in New England, well 
known to the Canadian population, have generated a very general belief that 
their religion—which even they do not accuse the British party of assailing— 
would find little favour or respect from their neighbours. Yet none even of 
these considerations weigh against their present all-absorbing hatred of the 
English ; and I am persuaded that they would purchase vengeance and a mo- 
mentary triumph, by the aid of any enemies, or submission to any yoke. This 
provisional but complete cessation of their ancient antipathy to the Americans 
is now admitted even by those who most strongly denied it during the last 
spring, and who then asserted that an American war would as completely 
unite the whole population against the common enemy as it did in 1815. *  * 

“ Circumstances having thrown the English into the ranks of the Government, 
and the folly of their opponents having placed them, on the other hand, in a 
state of permanent collision with it, the former possess the advantage of having 
the force of Government and the authority of the laws on their side in the pre= 
sent stage of the contest. Their exertions during the recent troubles have 
contributed to maintain the supremacy of the law, and the continuance of the 
connexion with Great Britain ; but it would, in my opinion, be dangerous to rely 
on the continuance of such a state of feeling as now prevails among them, in 
the event of a different policy being adopted by the Imperial Government, 
Indeed, the prevalent sentiment among them is one of any thing but satisfac- 
tion with the course which has been long pursued, with reference to Lower 
Canada, by the British Legislature and Executive. The calmer view which 
distant spectators are enabled to take of the conduct of the two parties, and 
the disposition which is evinced to make a fair adjustment of the contending 
claims, appear iniquitous and injurious in the eyes of men who think that they 
alone have any claim to the favour of that Government by which they alone 
have stood fast. They complain loudly and bitterly of the whole course pur- 
sued by the Imperial Government wiih respect to the quarrel of the two races, 
as having being founded on an utter ignorance or disregard of the real question 
at issue, as having fostered the mischievous pretensions of French nationality, 
and as having by the vacillation aud inconsistency which marked it, discou- 
raged loyalty and fomented rebellion. Every measure of clemency or even 
justice towards their opponents they regard with jealousy, as indicating a dis- 
position towards that conciliatory policy which is the subject of their angry 
recollection; for they feel that, being a minority, any return to the due course 
of constitutional government would again subject them to a French majority ; 
and to this Iam persuaded they would never peaceably submit. They do not 
hesitate to say that they will not tolerate much longer the being made the 
sport of parties at home; and that if the Mother Country forgets what is due 
to the loyal and enterprising men of her own race, they must protect them- 
selves. In thie significant language of one of their own ablest advocates, they 
assert that ‘ Lower Canada must be Laglish, at the expense, if necessary, of 
not being British.’ 

“ The course of the late troubles, and the assistance which the French insur- 
gents derived from some citizens of the United States, have caused a most in- 
tense exasperation among the Canadian Loyalists against the American Govern- 
ment and people. ‘Their papers have teemed with the most unmeasured 
denunciations of the good faith of the authorities, of the character and morality 
of the people, and of the political institutions of the United States. Yet, under 
this surface of hostility, it is easy to detect a strong under-current of an exactly 
contrary feeling. As the general opinion of the American people became more 
apparent during the course of the last year, the English of Lower Canada were 
surprised to find how strong, in spite of the first burst of sympathy, with a 
people supposed to be struggling for independence, was the real sympathy of 
their Republican neighbours with the great objects of the minority. Without 
abandoning their attachinent to their mother country, they have begun, as men 
in a state of uncertainty are apt to do, to calculate the probable consequences 
of a separation, if it should unfortunatety occur, and be followed hy an incor- 
poration with the United States. In spite of the shock which it would ocea- 
sion their feelings, they undoubtedly think that they should find some compen- 
sation in the promotion of their interests; they believe that the influx of 
American emigration would speedily place the English race in a majority ; they 
talk frequently and loudly of what has occurred in Louisiana, where, by means 
which they utterly misrepresent, the end nevertheless of securing an English 
predominance over a French population has undoubtedly been attained; they 
assert very confidently that the Americans would make a very speedy aud de- 
cisive settlement of the pretensions of the French; and they believe, that after 
the first shock of an entirely new politica! state had been got over, they and 
their posterity would share in that amazing progress and that great material 
prosperity which every day's experience shows them is the lot of the people of 
the United States. Ido not believe that such a feeling has yet sapped their 
strong allegiance to the British empire ; but their allegiance is founded on their 
decp-rooted attachment to English as distinguished trom French institutions. 
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And if they find that that authority which they have maintained against its 
recent assailants, is to be exerted in such a manner as to subject them again to 
what they call a French dominion, I feel perfectly confident that they would 
attempt to avert the result, by courting, on any terms, a union with an Anglo- 
Saxon people.” 

MISTAKEN POLICY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

“ There are two modes by which a government may deal with a conquered 
territory. The first course open to it is that of respecting the rights and na- 
tionality of the actual occupants ; .of recognizing the existing laws, and pre- 
serving established institutions; of giving no encouragement to the influx of 
the conquering people, and, without attempting any change in the elements of 
the community, merely incorporating the province under the general authority 
of the central government. The second is that of treating the conquered ter- 
ritory as one open to the conquerors, of encouraging their influx, of regarding 
the conquered race as entirely subordinate, and of endeavouring as speedily an¢ 
as rapidly as possible to assimilate the character and institutions of its new 
subjects to those of the great body of its empire. In the case of an old and 
long-settled country, in which the land is appropriated, in which little room is 
left for colonization, and in which the race of the actual occupants must con- 
tinue to constitute the bulk of the future population of the province, policy 
as well as humanity render the wellbeing of the conquered people the first care 
of a just government, and recommend the adoption of the first-mentioned 
system: but ina new and unsettled country, a provident legislator would regard 
as his first object the interests not only of the few individuals who happen 
at the moment to inhabit a portion of the soil, but those of that comparatively 
vast population by which he may reasonably expect that it will be filled; he 
would form his plans with a view of attracting and nourishing that future 
population, and he would therefore establish those institutions which would be 
most acceptable to the race by which he hoped to colonize the country. The 
course which I have described as best suited to an old and settled country 
would have been impossible in the American continent, ualess the conquering 
state meant to renounce the immediate use of the unsettled lands of the pro- 
vince; and in this case such a course would have been additionally unadvisable, 
unless the British Government were prepared to abandon to the scanty popula- 
tion of French whom it found in Lower Canada, not merely the possession of 
the vast extent of rich soil which that province contains, but also the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, and all the facilities for trade which the entrance of that 
great river commands. 

“In the first regulations adopted by the British Government for the settle- 
ment of the Canadas, in the Proclamation of 1763, and the Commission of the 
Governor-in-Chief of the Province of Quebee, in the offers by which officers 
and soldiers of the British Army, and settlers from the other Northern Ameri- 
can Provinces, were tempted to accept grants of land in the Canadas, we per- 
ceive very Clear indications of an intention of adopting the second and the wiser 
of the two systems. Unfortunately, however, the conquest of Canada was 
almost immediately followed by the commencement of those discontents which 
ended in the independence of the United Provinces. From that period the 
colonial policy of this country appears to have undergone a complete change. 
‘Vo prevent the further dismemberment of the empire became the primary ob- 
ject with our statesmen ; and an especial anxiety was exhibited to adopt every 
expedient which appeared calculated to prevent the remaining North American 
Colonics trom following the example of successful revolt. Unfortunately, the 
aistinct national character of the French inhabitants of Canada, and their 
ancient hostility to the people of New England, presented the easiest and most 
obvious line of demarcation. ‘To isolate the inhabitants of the British from 
those of the revolted Colonies, became the policy of the Government ; and the 
nationality of the French Canadians was therefore cultivated, as a means of 
perpetual and entire separation from their neighbours. [A remarkable proof 
of this is produced, in the form of a despatch by Earl Bathurst, dated Ist July 
1816.] It seems also to have been considered the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to govern its Colonies by means of division, and to break them down as 
much as possible into petty isolated communities, incapable of combination, 
and possessing no sufficient strength for individual resistance to the empire. 
ludications of such designs are to be found in many of the acts of the British 
Government with respect to its North 4 merican Colonies. In 1775, instruc- 
tions were sent from England, directing iaat all grants of land within the pro- 
vince of Quebec, then comprising Upper ext Lower Canada, were to be 
made in fief and scigniory; and even the grants to the refugee Loyalists, 
and officers and privates of the Colonial corps, promised in 1786, were or- 
dered to be made on the same tenure. In no instance was it more sin- 
gularly exhibited than in the condition annexed to the grants of land 
in Prince Edward’s Island, hy which it was stipulated that the island was 
to be scttled by ‘foreign Protestants;’ as if they were to be foreign in 
order to separate them from the people of New England, and Protestants in 
order to keep them apart from the Canadian and Acadian Catholics. It was 
part of the saime policy to separate the French of Canada from the British emi- 
grants, and tu conciliate the former by the retention of their language, laws, 
and religious iustitutions, For this purpose, Canada was aftewards divided into 
iwo provinces; the settled portion being allotted to the French, and the un- 
settled being destined to become the scat of British colonization. Thus, in- 
stead of availing itself of the means which the extent and nature of the pro- 
vince afforded for the gradual intreduction of such an English population into 
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cess, no other institutions should have been allowed, and no other race should 
have received any encouragement to settle therein. The province should haye 
been set apart to be wholly French, if it was not to be rendered completely 
English. ‘The attempt to encourage English emigration into a community, 
of which the French character was still to be preserved, was an error which 
planted the seeds of a contest of races in the very constitution of the colony ; 
this was an error, I mean, even on the assumption that it was possible to ex. 
clude the English race from French Canada. But it is quite impossible to 
exclude the English race from any part of the North American continent. [¢ 
will be acknowledged by every one who has observed the progress of Anglo. 
Saxon colonization in America, that sooner or later the English race was sure 
to predominate even numerically in Lower Canada, as they predominate already, 
by their superior knowledge, energy, enterprise, and wealth. The error, there- 
fore, to which the present contest must be attributed, is the vain endeavour to 
preserve a French Canadian nationality in the midst of Anglo-American colo- 
nies and states. 

“That contest has arisen by degrees. The scanty number of the English 
who settled in Lower Canada during the earlier period of our Pas ger put 
out of the question any ideas of rivalry between the races. Indeed, until the 
popular principles of English institutions were brought effectually into opera- 
tion, the paramount authority of the Government left little room for dispute 
among any but the few who contended for its favours. It was not until the 
English had established a vast trade, and accumulated considerable wealth— 
until a great part of the landed property of the — was vested in their 
hands—until a large English population was found in the cities, had scattered 
itself over large portions of the country, and had formed considerable commu- 
| nities in the townships—and not until the development of representative go- 
} vernment had placed substantial power in the hands of the people, that that 
| people divided itself into races arrayed against each other in intense and 
| enduring animosity. 
| 
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“The errors of the Government did not cease with that, to which I have 
attributed the origin of this animosity. The defects of the colonial constitu- 
tion necessarily brought the Executive Government into collision with the 
people; and the disputes of the Government and the people called into action 
the animosities of race; nor has the policy of the Government obviated 
the evils inherent in the constitution of the colony and the composition of 
society. It has done nothing to repair its original error, by making the pro- 
vince English. Occupied in a continued conflict with the Assembly, succes- 
sive Governors and their Councils have overlooked, in great measure, the real 
importance of the feud of origin; and the Imperial Government, far removed 
from opportunities of personal observation of the peculiar state of society, has 
shaped its policy so as to aggravate the disorder. In some instances it has 
actually conceded the mischievous pretensions of nationality, in order to evade 
popular claims; as, in attempting to divide the Legislative Council and the 
patronage of Government equally between the two races, in order to avoid the 
demands for an Elective Council and a responsible Executive, sometimes 
it has, for a while, pursued the opposite course. A policy founded on imper- 
fect information, and conducted by continually changing hands, has exhibited 
to the colony a system of vacillation which was in fact no system at all. The 
alternate concessions to the contending races have only irritated both, impaired 
the authority of Government, and, by Keeping alive the hopes of a French Cana~ 
dian nationality, counteracted the influences which might ere this have brought 
the quarrel to its natural and necessary termination.” 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE ASSEMBLY. 








“ Tt was not until some years after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury that the population of Lower Canada began to understand the representa- 
tive system which had been extended to them, and that the Assembly evinced 
any inclination to make use of its powers. Immediately, however, upon its 
so doing, it found how limited those powers were, and entered upon a struggle 
to obtain the authority which analogy pointed out as inherent in a representa- 
tive assembly. Its freedom of speech immediately brought it into collision 
with the Governor; and the practical working of the Assembly com- 
menced by its principal leaders being thrown into prison. In course of time, 
however, the Government was induced, by its necessities, to accept the Assem- 
bly’s offer to raise an additional revenue by fresh taxes; and the Assembly 
thus acquired a certain control over the levying and appropriation of a portion 
of the public revenue. From that time, until the final abandonment in 1832 
of every portion of the reserved revenue, excepting the casual and territorial 
funds, an unceasing contest was carried on, in which the Assembly, making 
use of every power which it gained for the purpose of gaining more, acquired, 
step by step, an entire control over the whole revenue of the country. 

“ Tpass thus briefly over the events which have heretofore been considered 
the principal features of the Canadian controversy, because, as the contest has 
ended in the concession of the financial demands of the Assembly, and the 
admission by the Government of the impropriety of attempting to withhold 
any portion of the public revenues from its control, that contest can now be 
regarded as of no importance, except as accounting for the exasperation and 
suspicion which survived it. Nor am I inclined to think that the disputes 
which subsequently occurred are to be attributed entirely to the operation of 
mere angry feelings. A substantial cause of contest yet remained. The 
Assembly, after it had obtained entire control over the public revenues, still found 
itself deprived of all voice in the choice or even designation of the persons in 
whose administration of affairs it could feel confidence. All the administrative 








its various parts as might have easily placed the French in a minority, the 
Government deliberately constituted the French into a majority, and recog- 
nized and strengthened their distinct national character. Had the sounder 
policy of making the province Ei.zlish in all its institutions been adopted from 
ihe first, and steadily persevered in, the French would probably have been 
-peedily outnumbered, and the beneficial operation of the free institutions of 
Hngland would never have been impeded by the animosities of origin, 
“Not only, however, did the Government adopt the unwise course of divid- 
g Canada, and forming in one of its divisions a French community, speaking 
te French language, and retaining French institutions, but it did not even | 
carry this consistently into effect ; for at the same time provision was made for | 
encouraging the emigration of English into the very province which was said to | 
he assigned to the French. Even the French institutions were not extended | 
ver the whole of Lower Canada. The civil law of France, as a whole, and | 
tle legal provision for the Catholic clergy, were limited to the portion of the | 
country then settled by the French, and comprised in the scignories; though | 
some provision was made for the formation of new seignorics, almost the | 
t 
| 
| 
| 
! 





whole of the then unsettled portion of the province was formed into townships, 
in which the law of England was partially established, and the Protestant re- 
ligion alone endowel. ‘Thus, two populations of hostile origin and different 
characters were brought into juxtaposition under a common government, but 
wider different institutions; each was taught to cherish its own language, 
laws, and habits; and each, at the same time, if it moved beyond its original 
limits, was brought under different institutions, and associated with a different 
people. The unenterprising character of the French population, and, above all, 
its attachment to its church, (for the enlargement of which, in proportion to 
the increase or diffusion of the Catholic population, very inadequate provision 
was made,) have produced the effect of confining it within its ancient 
limits. But the English were attractel into the scignories, and espe- 
cially into the cities, by the facilities of commerce afforded by the great 
rivers. To have effectually given th» policy of retaining French institu- 
tions and a French population in Lower Canada a fair chance of suc- 





power of Government remained entirely free from its influence; and though 
Mr. Papineau appears by his own conduct to have deprived himself of that 
influence. in the Government which he might have acquired, I must attribute 
the refusal of a civil list to the determination of the Assembly not to give up its 
only means of subjecting the functionaries of Government to any responsibility. 

“The powers for which the Assembly contended appear in both instances to 
be such as it was perfectly justified in demanding. It is difficult to conceive 
what could have been their theory of government who imagined that in any 
colony of England a body invested with the name and character of a represen- 
tative assembly, could be deprived of any of those powers which, in the opinion 
of Englishmen, are inherent in a popular legislature. It was a vain delusion 
to imagine that by mere limitations in the Constitutional Act, or an exclusive 
system of government, a body, strong in the consciousness of wielding the 
public opinion of the majority, could regard certain portions of the provincial 
revenues as sacred from its control, could confine itself to the mere business of 
making laws, and look on asa passive or indifferent spectator while those laws 
were carried into effect or evaded, and the whole business of the country was 
conducted by men in whose intentions or capacity it had not the slightest con- 
fidence. Yet such was the limitation placed on the authority of the Assembly 
of Lower Canada; it might refuse or pass laws, vote or withhold supplies, but 
it could exercise no influence on the nomination of a single servant of the 
Crown. The Executive Council, the law-officers, and whatever heads of de- 
partments are known to the administrative system of the province, were placed 
in power, without any regard to the wishes of the people or their representa- 
tives; nor indeed are there wanting instances in which a mere hostility to the 
majority of the Assembly elevated the most incompetent persons to posts of 
honour and trust. However decidedly the Assembly might condemn the 
policy of the Government, the persons who had advised that policy retained 
their offices and their power of giving bad advice. If a law was passed after 
repeated conflicts, it had to be carried into effect by those who hal most stre- 
nuously opposed it. The wisdom of adopting the true principle of representa- 
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tive government, and facilitating the management of public affairs, by rye 
ing it to the persons who have the confidence of the representative body, has 

er been recognized in the government of the North American Colonics. 
‘All the officers of government were independent of the Assembly; and that 
body which had nothing to say to their appointment, was left to get on as it 
best might, with a set of public functionaries whose paramount feeling may not 
unfairly be said to have been one of hostility to itself, 

« A body of holders of office thus constituted, without reference to the people 
o: their representatives, must, in fact, from the very nature of colonial govern- 
ment, acquire the entire direction of the affairs of the province. 4 A Governor, 
qrriving ina colony in which he almost invariably has had no previous acquaint- 
ance with the state of parties, or the character of individuals, is compe led to 

throw himself almost entirely upon those whom he finds placed in the position 

of his official advisers. His first acts must necessarily be performed, and his 
frst appointments made, at their suggestion. — And as these first acts and _ap- 

intments give a character to his policy, he is generally brought thereby into 
jmmediate collision with the other parties in the country, and thrown into more 
complete dependence upon the official party and its friends. Thus, a Governor 
of Lower Canada has almost always been brought into collision with the As- 
cembly, which his advisers regard as their enemy. In the course of the contest 
in which he was thus involved, the provocations which he received from the 

Assembly, and the light in which their conduct was represented by those who 

alone had any access to him, naturally imbued him with many of their anti- 

athies ; his position a— him to seek the support of some party against 
the Assembly; and his feelings and his necessities thus combined to induce 
him to bestow his patronage and to shape his measures to promote the interests 
of the party on which he was obliged to lean. Thus, every successive year con- 
solidated and enlarged the strength of the ruling party. Fortified by family 
connexion, and the common interest felt by all who held and all who desired 
subordinate offices, that party was thus erected into a solid and permanent 
power, controlled by no responsibility, subject to no serious change, exercising 
over the whole government of the province an authority utterly independent 
of the people and its representatives, and possessing the only means of influencing 
cither the Government at home or the colonial representative of the Crown. 

«This entire separation of the legislative and executive powers of a state, is 
the natural error of governments desirous of being free from the check of re- 
presentative institutions. Since the Revolution of 1688, the stability of the 

English constitution has been secured by that wise principle of our Govern- 

ment which has vested the direction of the national policy and the distribution 

of patronage in the leaders of the Parliamentary majority. However partial 
the Monarch might be to particular Ministers, or however he might have per- 
sonally committed himself to their policy, he has invariably been constrained to 
abandon both as soon as the opinion of the People has been irrevocably pro- 
nounced against them through the medium of the House of Commons. The 
practice of carrying on a representative government on a different principle, 
seems to be the rock on which Continental imitations of the British Constitu- 
tion have invariably split; and the French Revolution of 1830 was the ne- 
cessary result of an attempt to uphold a Ministry with which no Parliament 
could be got to act in concert. It is difficult to understand how any English 
statesmen could have imagined that representative and irresponsible govern- 
ment could be successfully combined. ‘There seems, indeed, to be an idea that 
the character of representative institutions ought to be thus modified in colonies; 
that it is an incident of colonial dependence that the ofticers of government 
should be nominated by the crown, without any reference to the wishes of 
the community whose interests are intrusted to their keeping. It has 
never been very clearly explained what are the imperial interests which 
require this complete nullification of representative government. But, if 
there be such a necessity, it is quite clear that a representative go- 
vernment in a colony must be a mockery, and a source of confusion. 

For those who support this system have never yet been able to devise, or 
to exhibit in the practical working of colonial government, any means for 
making so complete an abrogation of political influence palatable to 
the representative body. It is not difficult to apply the case to our own 
country. Let it be imagined that at a general election the Opposition were to 
return 500 out of 658 “Members of the House of Commons, and that the 
whole policy of the Ministry should be condemned, and every bill introduced 
by it rejected by this immense majority; let it be supposed that the Crown 
should consider it a point of honour and duty to retain a Ministry so condemned 
and so thwarted ; that repeated dissolutions should in no way increase, but 
should even diminish, the M‘nisterial minority ; and that the only result which 
could be obtained by such a development of the force of the Opposition, were 
not the slightest change in the paicy of the Monistry, not the removal of a 
single Minister, but simply the election of a Speaker of the politics of the 
majority ; and, I think, it will not be difficult to imagine the fate of such a 
system of government. Yet such was the system, such literally was the course 
of events in Lower Canada; and such in character, though not quite in degree, 
was the spectacle exhibited in Upper Canada, and, at one time or another, in 
every one of the North American Colonies. ‘To suppose that such a system 
would work well there, implies a belief that the French Canadians have en- 
joyed representative institutions for half a century without acquiring any of 
the characteristics of a free people ; that Englishmen renounce every political 
opinion and feeling when they enter a colony, or that the spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom is utterly changed and weakened among those who are trans- 
planted across the Atlantic. 

“It appears, therefore, that the opposition of the Assembly to the Govern- 
ment was the unavoidable result of a system which stinted the popular branch 
of the Legislature of the necessary privileges of a representative body, and 
produced thereby a long series of attempts on the part of that body to acquire 
control over the administration of the Province. I say all this without re- 
ference to the ultimate aim of the Assembly, which I have before described as 
being the maintenance of a Canadian nationality against the progressive in- 
trusion of the English race. Having no responsible ministers to deal with, 
it entered upon that system of long inquiries by means of its committees, 
which brought the whole action of the Executive immediately under its pur- 
view, and transgressed our notions of the proper limits of Parliamentary in- 
terference. Having no influence in the choice of any public functionary, no 
power to procure the removal of such as were obnoxious to it merely on poli- 
tical grounds, and seeing almost every office of the colony filled by persons in 
Whom it had no confidence, it entered on that vicious course of assailing its 
prominent opponents individually, and disqualifying them for the public ser- 
vice, by making them the subjects of inquiries and consequent impeachments, 
not always conducted with even the appearance of a due regard to justice ; 
and when nothing else could attain its end of altering the policy or the com- 
position of the Colonial Government, it had recourse to that u/tima ratio of 
representative power to which the more prudent forbearance of the Crown has 
never driven the House of Commons in England, and endeavoured to disable 
the whole machine of government by a general refusal of the supplies.” 

_ The course pursued by the Assembly necessarily brought on a colli- 
Sion with the Legislative Council, as well as the Executive. They 
tacked important bills together, leaving the Legislative Council no 
option except that of rejecting such as had been proved to be beneficial, 
or passing those which they deemed mischievous. The Assembly 


passed important measures in a temporary form, using the wants of 
the community and the neccsiities of the Government for the purpose 





of extorting concession to their demands. On more than one occasion 
they separated, leaving the Legislative Council no alternative but to 
take or reject the bills, the opportunity for amendment being lost by 
the Assembly’s dispersion. 

Jobbing in Grants was part of a plan by which the leaders of the 
majority in the Assembly secured influence in their respective electoral 
districts. The surplus revenue of the province amounted to 40,0001. ; 
nearly the whole of which was disbursed in this way. 

JOBBING IN GRANTS, 

“ The Provincial Assemblies being, as I have previously stated, in a state 
of permanent collision with the Government, have never been in the habit of 
intrusting the Executive with any control over these funds; and they lave been 
wholly dispensed by Commissioners named by the Legislature. The Assemblies 
do not appear to have been at all insensible to the possibility of turning this 
patronage to their own account. An electioncering handbill, which was cireu- 
Iited by the friends of Government at the last dissolution in Upper Canada, 
exhibited in a very strong light the expense of the Commissioners of the As- 
sembly, contrasted with those of the officers of the Executive Government ; but 
the Province of Nova Scotia has carried this abuse to an extent which appears 
almost inconceivable. According to a report presented to me by Major Head, 
an Assistant Commissioner of inquiry whom I sent to that colony, a sum of 
10,000/. was, during the last session, appropriated to local improvements ; this 
sum was divided into 830 portions, and as many Commissioners were appointed 
to expend it, giving, on an average, a Commissioncr for rather more than every. 
12/., with a salary of 5s. a day, and a further remuneration of two-and-a-half 
per cent. on the money expended, to be deducted out of each share. 

“ Not only did the leaders of the Lower Canadian Assembly avail them- 
selves of the patronage thus afforded by the large surplus revenue of the pro- 
vince, but they turned this system to much greater account, by using it to ob- 
tain influence over the constituencies. In a furious political strugyle like that 
which subsisted in Lower Canada, it was natural that a body, wielding, with 
hardly any responsibility, this direct power of promoting the immediate inte- 
rests of each constituency, should show some favour to that which c mcurred 
in its political views, and should exhibit its displeasure towards that which ob- 
stinately resisted the majority. But the majority of the Assembly of Lower 
Canada is accused by its opponents of having, in the most systematic and per- 
severing manner, employed this means of corrupting the electoral bodies. The 
adherents of Mr. Papincau are said to have been lavish in their promises of the 
benefits which they could obtain from the Assembly for the county whose suf- 
frazes they solicited. By such representations the return of members of Oppo- 
sition politics is asserted in many instances to have been secured; and 
obstinate counties are alleged to have been sometimes starved into submission, 
by an entire withdrawal of grants, until they returned members favourable to 
the majority. Some of the English members, who voted with Mr. Papineau, 
excused themselves to their countrymen, by alleging that they were compelled 
to do so in order to get a road or a bridge, which their constituents desired. 
Whether it be true or false that the abuse was ever carried to such a pitch, it is 
obviously one which might have been easily and safely perpetrated by a person 
possessing Mr. Papineau’s influence in the Assembly. 

“ But the most bold and extensive attempt for erecting a system of patronage 
wholly independent of the Government, was that which was for some time ¢ 
ried into effect by the grants for education made by the Assembly, and regulated 
by the Act which the Legislative Council has been most bitterly reproached with 
refusing to renew. It has been stated, as a proof of the deliberate intention of 
the Legislative Council to crush every attempt to civilize and clevate the great 
mass of the people, that it thus stopped at once the working of about 1,900 schools, 
and deprived of education no less than 40,000 scholars, who were actually profiting 
by the means of instruction thus placed within their reach. But the reasons which 
induced, or rather compelled, the Legislative Council to stop this system, are 
clearly stated in the Report of that body ; which contains the most unanswerable 
justification of the course which it pursued. 3y that it appears, that 
the whole superintendence and patronage of these schools had, by the 
expired law, been vested in the hands of the county members; and 
that they had heen allowed to manage the funds, without even the 
semblance of sufficient accountability. The members of the Assembly 
had thus a patronage, in this single department, of about 25,000/. per 
annum, an amount equal to half of the whole ordinary civil expenditure of 
the province. ‘They were not slow in profiting by the occasion thus placed in 
their hands; and as there existed in the province no suflicieut supply of com~- 
petent schoolmasters and mistresses, they nevertheless immediately filled up 
the appointments with persons who were utterly and obyiously incompetent. A 
great proportion of the teachers could neither read nor write. The gentlerhan 
whom I directed to inquire into the state of education in the province, showed 
me a petition from certain schoolmasters which had come into bis hands; and 
the majority of the signatures were those of marksmen. These ignorant 
teachers could convey no useful instruction to their pupils; the utmost ainount 
which they taught them was to say the Catechism by rote. Even within seven 
miles of Montreal, there was a schoolmistress thus unqualified. These appoint- 
ments were, as might have been expected, jobbed by the members among their 
political partisans; nor were the funds very honestly managed. In -many 
cases the members were suspected, or accused, of misapplying them to their own 
use; and in the case of Beauharnois, where the seigueur, Mr. Ellice, has, in the 
same spirit of judicions liberality by which his whole management of that exten 
sive property has been marked, contributed most largely towards the education 
of his tenants, the school funds were proved to have been misappropriated by 
the county member. ‘The whole system was a gross political abuse; and how- 
ever laudable we must hold the exertions of those whe reaily laboured to re- 
lieve their country from the reproach of being the least furnished with the 
means of education of any on the North American continent, the more severely 
must we condemn those who sacrificed this noble end, and perverted ample 
means to serve the purposes of party. 

“ 1 know not whether to ascribe the system which was adopted 
of the distress periodically occurring in certain districts to the same po 
extending the influence of the Asseimbly by local grants, or merely to the : 
quated prejudices which seem to have pervaded many parts of the Assembly’s 
legislation, which dictated laws against hucksters and the n tenance of 
foundling hospitals. No general system for the relief of destitution, no poor- 
Jaw of any kind was established, aud the wants of the country hardly demanded 
it. But when I arrived at Quebec, I received a number of petitions from pa- 
rishes situated on the lower part of the St. Lawrence, praying for relief, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the harvest. 1 found, on inquiry, that relicf liad been 
granted to these districts for several successive years. The cause of the cala- 
mity was obvious: it was the unsuitableness of wheat crops under the wretched 
system of Canadian small farming to the severe climate of that portion of the 
province. By the side of the distressed parishes were large districts in which 
a better system of farming, and above all, the employment of the land for pas- 
ture and green crops, had ditfused the most general comfort among the agricul- 
tural pc pulation, and completely obviated the occurrence of failure or distress. 
There were, in the vicinity of the distressed parishes, large tracts of rich and 
unsettled land, available for the permanent amelioration of the condition of this 
suffering people ; and there were valuable and extensive fisheries in the neigh- 
bourhood, which might have supported it in comfort; yet no persevering at- 
temyt had been made to provide permanent relief by encouraging the popula- 
tion wLich was thus thrown on the Legislature for support, cither to adept a 
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better system of agriculture, or to settle on other portions of the country, or to 
avail itself of the fisheries. The Assembly met the evil by relieving the dis- 
tress in such a way as to stave off its immediate results, and insure its recur- 
rence. It gave food for the season of scarcity, and seed to sow a crop even of 
wheat as late as the 20th of June, which was of course to fail in its turn; for 
it had thus relieved the same kind of distress, in precisely the same places, for 
several successive years ; and its policy seemed to be to pension a portion of the 
people to sow wheat where it would not ripen.” 

In the mere contest for power, opportunities for useful legislation 
were lost. Manifold and deeply-rooted abuses were suffered to pervade 
every department of the Government. The working of the system, 
which makes the Governor, not really the representative of the Sove- 
Teign, but a person employed by the Secretary of State, prevents the 
vigorous administration of the Royal prerogative ; while even the de- 
tails of the government are committed to the Colonial Department. 
The practice of reserving bills for the Royal assent, renders the whole 
course of legislation uncertain. The most important business is trans- 
acted in a private correspondence between the Governor and the Colo- 
nial Office, so that the people are ignorant of the proceedings of their 
Government. 

There is no responsibility of the Executive Council, the real advisers 
of the Government. 

Almost all the details of the Colonial administration pass through 
the Civil Secretary’s office; for there is nothing like methodized 
arrangement of duties. 

There is no regular administration in the rural districts—not even a 
Mayor, Sheriff, or Constable. 

There are no Municipal institutions, among a people who want the 
energy and self-governing habits which enable the Anglo-Saxon popu- 
Jation to combine whenever a necessity arises. 

The parishes are purely ecclesiastical divisions, which may be 
altered by the Bishops: there are no hundreds, or corresponding sub- 

.divisions of counties: the counties seem to have been constituted 

merely for the purpose of electing members to the Assembly. The 
only institution of the nature of local management, in which the 
people have any voice, is the fubrique, by which provision is made for 
the repairs of Catholic churches. The townships are inhabited entirely 
by settlers of British and American origin, who complain of the laws 
which prevent them from establishing local self-government similar to 
that which the American citizens in the state of Vermont enjoy. It 
is in Montreal and Quebec that the want of municipal institutions is 
most glaring. A temporary Provincial Act, passed some years ago, 
incorporated these cities; but in 1836 its renewal was refused; and 
since that time, they have been without municipal institutions, and in a 
most disgraceful state: they are not lighted at all. 

The Law of the province is a mass of incoherent, conflicting enact- 
ments, part French, part English. The Criminal Law is the criminal 
law of England, as introduced in 1774, with modifications since made 
by the Provincial Legislature; but it is now disputed whether the 
Provincial Legislature had power to make any alterations in that law ; 
and it is not clear what is the extent of the phrase “criminal law.” 
The Civil Law is the ancient civil law, modified in some, but unfortu- 
nately very few, respects. The French law of evidence prevails in civil 
cases, not commercial ; in commercial cases the English law is adopted, 
but no two lawyers agree in their definition of “ commercial.” 

There are four superior districts for Judicial purposes—Quebec, 
Montreal, Three Rivers, and St. Francis—with unlimited, supreme, and 
original jurisdiction; and one, Gaspé, with limited jurisdiction. 
There was much difficulty in obtaining any information about the ad- 
ministration of justice in Gaspé. After a long inquiry, it was dis- 
covered that there was a Coroner in the district, only by an estimate 
for his salary being found. 

In Quebec there is a Chief Justice with three Puisne Judges; and 
the same in Montreal. Three Rivers and St. Francis have each one 
Judge. An attempt to introduce Circuits has failed; and almost all 
cases are brought before the Court at the chief places of the districts. 
Complaints are made of excessive fees to officers of the Courts ; but 
the chief grievance is the necessity of bringing cases where the amount 
litigated is more than 10/., to the district towns, from the distant extre- 
mities of the large districts. ‘ Commissioners of small causes,” ap- 
pointed by a clerk in the Civil Secretary’s Ofiice on application from a 
certain number of parishioners, have jurisdiction over debts not ex- 


competent ; and the manner of their appointment creates dissatisfac- 
tion. Lord Durham was urged to abolish all these tribunals, on the 
ground that, being composed entirely of disaffected French Canadians, 
they harassed loyal subjects by entertaining actions against them. 
There is no appeal from their decision; and they had given damages 


vice; enforcing their judgments by levying distresses on their property, 
The Appellate Jurisdiction is vested in the Executive Council; a 
body consisting, for the most part, of persons having no legal qualifica- 
tions whatever. The evil working of this part of the judicial ma- 
chinery is thus described— 
+ ©The Executive Council sits as a Court of Appeal, four times in the year, 
and for the space of ten days during each session. On these occasions, the two 
Chief Justices of Quebec and Montreal were, ex officio, Presidents ; and each in 
turn presided when appeals from the other’s district were heard. The laymen 
who were present to make up the necessary querum of five, as a matter of 
course left the whole matter to the presiding Chief Justice, exeept in some 
instances in which party feeling or pecuniary interests are asserted to have 
induced the unprofessional members to attend in unusual numbers, to disregard 
the authority of the Chief Justice, and to pervert the law. In the general 
run of cases, therefore, the decision was left to the President alone; and each 
Chief Justice became, in consequence, the real Judge of Appeal from the whole 
court of the other district. It is a matter of perfect and undisputed notoriety, 
that this system has produced the results which ought to have been foreseen 
as inevitable; and that, for some time before L arrived in the province, the 
two Chief Justices had constantly differed in opinion upon some most im- 
vortant points, and had been in the habit of generally reversing each other's 
judgments. Not only, therefore, was the law uncertain and different in the two 
districts, but, owing to the ultimate power of the Court of Appeal, that which 
was the real law of each district, was that which was held not to be law by the 
Judges of that district.” 


brought. There are gaols in the chief towns of the five districts, ang 
three county gaols. ‘‘ There are Sheriffs in the districts, and not each 
county,” appointed and removable by the Crown. These offices are 
very lucrative; and have been disposed of from personal or politica) 
favouritism. Severe loss has been sustained by the defalcations of 
Sheriffs, from whom insufficient security has been taken. 

There is now no Jury Law whatever; “ Mr. Viger’s Jury Act” 
which removed some old abuses in the selection of Juries, and estg. 
blished a tolerably fair method of choosing them, having expired jp 
1836. The composition of Juries is entirely in the hands of the officers 
of Government; who can privately instruct the Sheriff. When Lorg 
Durham arrived in the province, he was assured by one party that the 
Juries would never convict the persons then waiting for trial on g 
charge of participation in the rebellion; and by another, that the pri. 
soners would be tried by packed Juries, and the most clearly innocent 
would be convicted. In the minds of the people there is not the 
slightest confidence in the administration of criminal justice. The 
French complain of English, the English of French Juries; and both 
quote instances to support charges of glaring partiality in verdicts, 
Trial by Jury, therefore, in Lower Canada, commands no respect, and 
provides impunity for every political offence. 

Among the Magistrates, the “ Unpaid Justices” of Lower Canada, 
are to be found “ the most disreputable persons of both races ;” while 
the more respectable Canadians have been left out of the commission of 
the peace without any adequate cause. The “ greatest want of confi- 
dence in the practical working of the institution exists.” The general 
belief is, that the appointments have been made with a party and na- 
tional bias. 

The Police of Montreal and Quebec is lamentably defective ; though, 
from the vicious and lawless character of a great part of its population, 
no city more requires a vigilant Police than Quebec. Throughout the 
rest of the province there is no Police at all;, the Militia, which used to 
discharge the functions of a Police, being now disorganized. In the 
course of last autumn, a man who had notorious!y committed a murder 
at St. Catherine’s, forty-six miles from Quebec, was at large a fortnight 
after the act, and there were no means of executing a warrant against 
him. Atlast, two Policemen sent from Quebec, as Special Constables, 
arrested him. When Theller and Dodge escaped from the Citadel, there 
were no means of stopping them, except: by sending Policemen from 
Quebec to the very frontier of the United States. 

The means of Education are defective ; but little information in addi- 
tion to the important details incidentally given in a previous part of the 
Report is communicated in this resumé. The Commissioner of Edyca- 
tion framed a series of questions calculated to elicit minute and ample 
information ; but he had obtained very few replies to his inquiries, at 
the time when his labours, with those of the High Commissioner, were 
brought to a close. A competent person has, however, been engaged 
to receive and digest the further returns that may be expected. The 
clergy of all sects evince a great reluctance to the interference of Go- 
vernment in the education of the people; but the laity are more liberal; 
and a strong popular Government might soon establish a general systenr 
of public education. All that the British Government has done in con- 
nexion with this subject, has been to apply the Jesuits’ estates, part of 
the property destined to the purposes of education, to a species of fund 
for secret service. The Government has for many years maintained a 
struggle with the Assembly to continue this misappropriation. 

Information respecting Hospitals, Prisons, and Charitable Institutions, 
has been collected by Sir John Doratt, and is published separately in 
an Appendix to the Report. Lord Durham had not time to institute 
that searching inquiry into the subject which he felt to be desirable ; 
but he calls especial attention to the want of a public establishment for 
the insane, the bad state of the prisons, the defects of the quarantine 
station at Grosse Isle, the low and ignorant state of the medical pro- 
fessions in the rural districts, and the necessity of changing the system 
of providing for the invalid poor, and foundlings, who are row sup- 
ported by payments of public monies to convents. 

From strictly Religious differences Lower Canada is fortunately free. 
The character of the Catholic clergy of the province is very highly rated. 
Lord Durham knows “no parochial clergy in the world, whose practice 
of all the Christian virtues, and zealous discharge of their clerical duties, 
is more universally admitted or has been productive of more beneficial 
consequences.” But the necessity of extending Catholic institutions 
with the growth of the population is apparent. The question of Clergy 
Reserves—land set apart for the maintenance of “ Protestant clergy “— 
is keenly discussed among the various sects of Protestants who pre- 
fer claims to a share in the funds. It is not agreed as to who are ex- 
clusively the Protestant Clergy. The apprehension of measures tend- 
ing to establish a predominant sect, has produced irritation, which has 
nearly deprived the Government of the support of some portion of the 
British population. 

The Revenue is derived chiefly from duties on imports from Great 
Britain and other countries. The amcunt has fallen off during the last 


four years, from 150,000. to 100,000/. ; principally in consequence of 


native manufactures. ‘The permanent expenditure of the Government 
being only 60,0002. a year—though a vigorous and efficient Government 
would find the whole revenue hardly adequate to its necessities—there 
remains a surplus of 40,000/. to be applied to the jobbing purposes 
already noticed. T'wo-fifths of the revenue from imports is paid to 
Upper Canada; and much dissension and disatisfaction arise from this 
source. ‘lhe revenue of Upper Canada being unequal to its expendi- 
ture, an increase of the customs-duties is required ; but this cannot be 
effected without increasing the taxation of Lower Canada, which pos- 
sesses a surplus revenue already. 

The Post-office establishment is common to all the North American 
Provinces, and is under the control of the General Office in London. 
It yields a surplus revenue of 10,0001. per annum; which is remitted to 
England. ‘This practice causes much dissatisfaction ; and its discon- 
tinuance is strongly recommended. ‘The officials possess indirectly 
the privilege of franking: the English Post-office does not allow them 
that immunity, but the postage of all franked letters is paid out of the 
Provincial Treasury. 

There is very little direct taxation in Lower Canada; but Lord Durham 





There is not the slightest provision for Criminal Justice except at the 
principal towns of the five districts; to which all offenders must be 


considers that the privilege has been dearly purchased by the privation 
of many institutions which every civilized community ought to possess. 


the diminished consumption of spirituous liquors and the growth of 
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5 
UPPER CANADA. 
The information respecting the state of the Upper Province, not 
having been acquired by actual administration of the government, was 
not so ample and detailed as that respecting Lower Canada ; but suffi- 
cient to enable the High Commissioner to point out the principal causes 
of the late troubles. The quarrel was entirely among the British, if 
not the English, population ; and it is difficult to make out the real 
object of the struggles, or to discover a motive sufficiently strong to 
induce any large mass of the people to unite for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Government. The difficulty is increased by the ignorance 
of the people themselves ; who, being scattered along an extensive 
frontier, 2nd having little intercommunication, made contradictory, in- 
correct, and false statements of the origin of the discontent and the 
events of the insurrection, The Report, however, supplies suilicient 
causes of dissatisfaction. ‘ : ' 

A few persons had gained an ascendancy in the Executive Couneil, 
which enabled them to establish a union, called “the Family Com- 
pact,” —though in truth there is little family connexion among the 
partics. These men engrossed the offices of the Government among 
then:selves, or distributed them among their adherents. The Church, 
the Bench of Justice, the Magistracy, and the legal profession, are filled 
by the adherents of this party. Great discontent was the consequence ; 
and a majority waselected to the Assembly opposed to the party in 
power. ‘This majority directed their efforts to obtain the responsibility 
of the Executive Council; and it is on this question, mainly, that the 
struggle between the Reformers and the Official party has been carried 
on in Upper Canada. All that the Reformers required was, that the 
Governor of the Colony, like the Sovereign of the Mother Country, 
should intrust the administration of affairs to persons possessing the 
confidence of a majority of the Representatives of the People. 

There was much local jobbing, and profligate expenditure of the 
public money in canals and public works ; whence, chiefly, has arisen a 
heavy debt of a million sterling. . : 

The Reforming and Official parties formerly consisted of native Ca- 
nadians ; but within these few years the emigrants have become nume- 
rous. Part side with the Officials, of whom the majority are half-pay 
officers ; others, generally of the humbler classes, take part with the 
Reformers. Both classes are viewed with jealousy by the native Cana- 
dians ; and are subject to certain disqualifications which place them in 
some degree in the position of aliens. 

Sir Francis Head had to deal with these discordant elements; and he 
endeavoured, by displacing three unpopular members of the Executive 
Council, and selecting two members of the Reform party and one 
gentleman who never interfered with politics, to break the power of the 
Family Compact.. But Sir Francis soon disgusted his allies, by ap- 
pointing to office, without consulting the Council, some members of the 
Official party. He thus lost the support of the Assembly, and was 
thrown back upon the Official party for support. By the unscrupulous 
exertion of the influence of Government, and especially in the opportune 
completion of certain land titles to voters, he secured a majority in the 
Assembly at the election in 1836: but this majority sided with their 
friends in the Executive Council; and the result of Sir Francis Head’s 
proceeding was to consolidate the power of the Official party, of which 
he aimed at making himself independent. 

His proceedings at the election have caused much exasperation. No 
economical reforms were afterwards attempted. Nothing was done to 
satisfy the triumphant party ; whose aim was practical improvement, 
not the mere consolidation of the power of the Family Compact, to 
which Governor Head succumbed. 

However, notwiths!anding the general irritation, the rebel Mackenzie 
received the support of only “a few unprincipled adventurers and 
heated enthusiasts.” The Reformers aimed at securing their object only 


‘by constitutional means. 


By a law passed immediately after the last war with the United 
States, American citizens are prohibited from holding land ; and it is to 
the uncertainty of the titles which many Americans possess to the lands 
on which they have squatted, that the disloyalty of that population in 
the Western district is attributed. 

By a stretch of power, the session of the Parliament of 1836 was con- 
tinued after the death of William the Fourth. But there must be a 
new election in 1840; till which time, the Reformers would probably 
remain quiet, were it not that the establishment by Sir John Colborne 
of fifty-seven Rectories has brought the question of the Clergy 
Reserves prominently forward. 

It is understood that the Rectors, excepting that they are precluded 
from levying tithes, are in precisely the same condition in every other 
respect as clergymen of the Church of England. This is regarded by 
all other teachers of religion as degrading them to a position of legal 
inferiority to the clergy of the Church’ of England, and has been re- 
sented most warmly. The question absorbs public attention; and on 
this practical point issue must sooner or later be joined, in all the con- 
Stitutional questions existing in the province. The settlement of this 
question, which cannot be settled on the principle of establishing a pre- 
dominant sect, is necessary to the pacification of Upper Canada. The 
members of the Anglican Church are a minority, and likely to con- 
tinue so; and the other Protestant sects will not permit them to engross 
the revenue provided for the support of the Protestant religion. Lord 
Durham recommends, as the only means of pacification, a repeal of all 
the acts of the Imperial, Legislature relative to the Clergy Reserves, and 
that the disposal of the funds should be left to the Local Legislature. 

The High Commissioner also advises, that Orangeism should be dis- 
couraged, not sanctioned, as it was by Sir Francis Head; who refused 
to take any steps to prevent the formation of {Orange Lodges, even 
though called upon by the House of Assembly, in consequence of 
Orange outrages at elections. 

Other causes of complaint are the union of judicial and political 
functions in the Chief Justice; the appointment of Sheriffs from among 
the dominant party; the composition of the Magistracy ; the want of 
roads, post-oflices, mills, churches, schools,—by far the most valuable 
portion of the land originally devoted to the support of schools through- 
out the country having been diverted to the endowment of the Univer- 
sity, from which residents in Toronto alone derive benefit. Discontent 
and restlessness, the results of general depression, are observable in the 
bulk of the population. The restrictions on trade, by which the im- 





portation of articles from the United States is prohibited, has led to ex- 
tensive smuggling, especially of tea, and to a general wish that the pro- 
vince should be allowed to make use of NéW York as a port of entry. At 
present, all importers must receive their articles by the St. Lawrence ; 
the navigation of which river opens several weeks later than the time at 
which goods might be procured in all parts of the province bordering on 
Lake Ontario. Hence, great inconvenience, and loss of time and capital. 
The financial relations with Lower Canada impede the spirit of im- 
provement, which has been manifested in the Upper Province by the 
attempts to form immense canals, by which sea-going vessels might navi- 
gate the whole of the St. Lawrence to the head of Lake Huron. But the 
Lower Province refuses to execute its share of the noble undertaking. 
The means of completing the works, which have cost so much, cannot 
be raised without the consent of Lower Canada to increase the customs- 
duties; which, of course, cannot now be obtained. Under these dis- 
couraging circumstances, “ it cannot be a matter of surprise that many 
of the most enterprising colonists of Upper Canada look to that border- 
ing country, in which no great industrial enterprise ever feels neglect 
or experiences a check, and that men the most attached to the existing 
form of government, would find some compensation in a change, 
whereby experience might bid them hope that every existing obstacle 
might be speedily removed, and each man’s fortune share in the pro- 
gressive prosperity of a flourishing state.” 


THE EASTERN PROVINCES AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The information which Lord Durham is enabled to communicate 
respecting the other North American Colonies is comparatively limited. 
In all of them, as in the Canadas, representative government is coupled 
with an irresponsible Executive; there are frequent collisions between the 
different branches of the Government; want of Municipal institutions, 
and perpetual interference of the Imperial Administration in matters 
which ought to be left wholly to the Provincial Governments. In New 
Brunswick there has been an approach to sound constitutional prae- 
tice: the entire revenues have been placed under the control of the 
Assembly ; the old Official party has been deprived of administrative 
power, which is now lodged in the hands of those whom a majority of 
the Assembly support; and the result is, that the Government of New 
Brunswick, till lately one of the most difficult in the North American 
Colonies, is now the most harmonious and easy. 

In Nova Scotia, an approximation has been made to the same judi- 
cious course, and with good effect ; but there it is matter of complaint, 
that “the Church of England should have been suffered to retain a 
majority in both Councils, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
House and the precise and explicit directions of the Colonial Secretary.” 
Such was the complaint of one of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the colony to the High Commissioner. 

Prince Edward’s Island, smali in extent and witha scanty population 
of 40,000, yet possesses a genial climate and a soil peculiarly adapted for 
the production of grain. It is well situated for the supply of adjacent 
colonies ; but, instead of being the granary of the British provinces, 
it barely supports its own population. ‘This state of things is the result 
of “a fatal error, which stifled its prosperity in the very cradle of its 
existence, by giving up the whole island to a handful of distant pro- 
prietors.” The strong recommendations of Lord Durham have at 
length led to the adoption of a measure to remove the abuse, which has 
so long retarded the prosperity of the colony. The precise nature of 
the measure is not stated. 

Of Newfoundland the Report says little,—except that there is and 
long has been the ordinary Colonial collision between the Representa- 
tive body on one side and the Executive on the other; that the Repre- 
sentatives have no influence on the composition or the proceedings of 
the Executive Government; and that the dispute is now carried on, 
as in Canada, by impeachments of various public officers on one hand 
and prorogations on the other. 





A considerable part of the Report is devoted to the important subject 


of the 
DISPOSAL OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

The remarkable success of the new method of disposing of public 
land in the Australian Colonies, induced Lord Durham to issue a com- 
mission of inquiry into the advantages of adopting a uniform system 
for the disposal of public land in all the British Provinces. The resuit 
of the information obtained, is the outline of a plan, to be presented in a 
separate Report ; which, if adopted, Lord Durham firmly believes, will 
give an impulse to the prosperity of the North American Colonies, sur- 
passing what their most sanguine wellwisher, unacquainted with the 
facts, would be capable of imagining. 

The Report describes the system of the United States, which renders 
the acquisition of new land easy: while, by means of a price, it re- 
stricts appropriation, yielding at the same time a revenue of half a mil- 
lion a year on the average, though it amounted in one particular twelve- 
month to four millions, or more than the whole expenditure of the 
Federal Government. In the British North American Colonies there 
has been no system: the expense of disposing of public lands was 
greater, for a long time, than the amount received. The prosperity 
visible on the American side of the frontier line is painfully contrasted 
by the poverty visible in the British settlement. There is no end of 
testimony to the fact of the American superiority in this respect. 
The market value of the land throughout the frontier, from Amherst- 
burg to the ocean, is much greater on the American than on the British 
side ; in not a few parts it is 1,000 per cent; the average difference, 
as between Upper Canada and the States of New York and Michigan, 
is notoriously several hundred per cent. Wild land in Vermont and 
New Hampshire is worth five dollars an acre, and in the adjoining 
British townships only one dollar; and the difference is not occasioned 
by the superiority of the American land in natural fertility, but by the 
better system of colonizing. 

The reémigration from the British Provinces to the United States, 
being about 60 per cent. of the whole number emigrating to Canada in 
the first instance, is occasioned in a great measure, though certainly 
not altogether, by the mismanagement of public lands in the Provinces. 
The extent to which the public lands have been alienated leaves the 
Government with comparatively small means of encouraging emigrants 
to remain in the Provinces. 
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An instance is mentioned of a gross violation of the law in the award 
of land to the Clergy. ‘‘ The Constitutional Act” of 1791 directed that 
ene-seventh of the land granted in Upper Canada should be reserved 
for the clergy ; but the practice has been to set apart for the Clergy one- 
seventh of all the land, being equal to one-sixth of the land granted; by 
which proceeding, 300,000 acres, belonging by law to the public, have 
been made over to the Clergy. The value of Clergy Reserves sold is 
317,000/. ; of which sum, 100,000/. has been received and invested in 
the English Funds; but 45,000/. legally belongs to the public. Grants 
of land have been made to Loyalist refugees from the United States, 
to militia-men, soldiers and sailors, magistrates and barristers, Exe- 
cutive Councillors and their families, officers of the Army and Navy, 
and other individuals,—amounting, with the Clergy Reserves, to 
nearly half the land in the province. Of this immense quantity, a small 
portion is occupied by settlers; and the greater portion has fallen into 
the hands of land-jobbers, who purchased from unmarried females and 
persons not intending to settle, sometimes as much as 200 acres for from 
2/1. to 51. Extensive purchases were made in this way by Mr. Hamilton, 
a member of the Legislative Council, Chief Justices Elmslie and 
Powell, the Solicitor-General Grey, and several members of the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils and of the House of Assembly. Regula- 
tions to prevent excessive grants of land were evaded, by the convey- 
ance, previously agreed upon, to one person called “a leader,” of lands 
obtained on the petitions of several; and this fraud was virtually sanc- 
tioned by the Colonial authorities. By the delay and difficulties inter- 
posed, orders for land to Militia-men who served in the last war with 
the United States, became nearly valueless to the parties who obtained 
them; and they were mostly sold to jobbers for very small sums. Lord 
Durham took measures to expedite the settlement of these claims, stop 
the progress of the fraud, and remedy the injustice as far as possible. 
In 1837, insiructions were issued to discontinue grants of land in Upper 
Canada. Since that time, 100,317 acres have been sold; but 2,000,000 
racres have been disposed of to satisfy antecedent claims, within the 

ame pericd. In Lower Canada, “the same violation of the law has 
taken place, with this difference, that upon every sale of Crown and 
Clergy Reserves, a fresh reserve for the clergy has been made, equal to 
a fifth of such reserves. The result has been, the appropriation for the 
clergy of 673,567 acres, instead of 446,000 ; being an excess of 227,559 
acres, or half as much again as they ought to have received. The 
Lower Canada fund already produced by sales amounts to 50,0002. ; of 
which, therefore, a third, or about 16,000/. belong to the public. If, 
without any reforin of this abuse, the whole of the unsold Clergy Re- 
serves in both provinces should fetch the average price at which such 
lands have hitherto sold, the public will have been wronged to the 
amount of about 280,000/. ; and the reform of this abuse will produce a 
certain and almost immediate gain to the public of 60,0001. 

Lord Goderich’s directions, to require payment for land in less time 
than previously had been allowed, were totally disregarded by the 
Surveyor-General of Lower Canada; who was supported in his disobe- 
dience by the Governor, Lord Aylmer. 

The importance of accurate surveys, and the inefficiency of the Sur- 
veying department in Lower Canada, are especially noticed. The delays 
and expenses incurred in completing titles, are among the most prominent 
evils in the present mismanagement. The mischievous consequences of 
large grants of land to persons not intending to occupy them, in creating 
deserts and causing settlements to be abandoned, are stated on the evidence 
of the Deputy Surveyor of the Western District ; who says, that “ nine- 
tenths of the land granted by the Crown in that district are still in a 
state of wilderness.” In Prince Edward’s Island, the effect of making 
large grants of land to persons not intending to settle upon it, is seen in 
the impoverished condition of the inhabitants. 

The evils attendant upon the neglect of Emigrants are fully explained. 
Frequentiy they have scanty provision on board their ships, and are 
landed with infectious diseases: they are too often the victims of frauds 
committed by persons in Quebec and other ports, on their arrival. A 
quarantine establishinent has tended to prevent some of the mischief 
described: but the necessity of numerous improvements in the arrange- 
ments for the voyages of emigrants, and in providing for their reception 
and support in the Colonies, appears from a number of details given in 
the Report. 











CONCLUSIONS. 

The High Commissioner comes to the conclusion that the existing 
state of things cannot continue; that the disorders of Lower Canada 
adinit of no ionger delay; and that those of Upper Canada press for a 
remedy. He is of opinion that though the inhabitants of the latter 
province will not endeavour to break their connexion with the Mother 
Country by open rebellion, they will “at the best only await in sullen 
prudence the contingencies which may render the preservation of the 
province dependent on the devoted loyalty of the great mass of its 
population.” 

In the other North American Provinces the danger is not imminent, 
though much dissatisfaction prevails. 

A “barren and injurious sovereignty” may be retained over the 
North American Colonies, but only by a large military expenditure. 
The addition of a million a year to the annual colonial outlay will 
barely suffice to attain this end. 

There is little sympathy between the French population of Lower 
Canada and the people of the United States, who now perfectly under- 
stand the nature of the conflict between the two races; but in the case 
of Upper Canada there is a strong and durable sympathy. At present 
there is no serious danger from the Sympathizers of the United States ; 
but the indignation of the Uppper Canadian Loyalists is naturally very 
strong against the nation and the Government which has permitted the 
incursions from the opposite shore. The facility of intercourse which 
has created sympathy between the maleccntents and the Aiericans, 
affords occasion for angry collisions between the Loyalists and the 
Americans. 

There are subjects of dispute between the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States, unconnected with Canadian rebellion, 
which may produce less friendly feclings between the two Governments 
than now exist. 

For these reasons, the necessity of applying an early remedy to the 
existing disorders is enforced ; Lut the chances of rebellion or foreign 


- —— 
invasion are not those which Lord Durham regards as most probable or 
most injurious. Depopulation and impoverishment of the provinces 
must result from the continuance of the present state of things. Th, 
emigration of peaceably-disposed persons, with their property and fami. 
lies, to the Western parts of the United States, has commenced; and 
considerable alarm exists as to the general disposition to quit the coup. 
try, produced by some late measures of the authorities, among the milg 
and industrious but peculiar race of descendants from the Dutch, inh. 
biting the back part of Niagara district. 

The evils are manifest, and the causes of them have been laid bare 
The more difficult task remains of applying the remedy ; and the diff. 
culty is so great, that Lord Durham almost shrinks from grappling with 
it. He relies chiefly on the efficacy of reform in the constitutional sys- 
tem by which the Colonies shall be governed. 

DEFECTS AND REMEDIES OF THE EXISTING COLONIAL SYSTEM, 

“ The preceding pages have sufficiently pointed out the nature of those evils 
to the extensive operation of which I attribute the various practical grievances 
and the present unsatisfactory condition of the North American Colonies, |, 
is not by weakening but strengthening the influence of the people on its Go. 
vernment ; by confining within much narrower bounds than those hitherto ql. 
lotted to it, and not by extending, the interference of the Imperial authorities 
in the details of Colonial affairs, that I believe that harmony is to be restored 
where dissension has so long prevailed; and a regularity and vigour hitherto 
unknown introduced into the administration of these provinces. It needs no 
change in the principles of government, no invention of a new constitutional 
theory, to supply the remedy which would, in my opinion, completely remoye 
the existing political disorders. It needs but to follow out consistently the 
principles of the British constitution, and introduce into the Government of 
these great Colonies those wise provisions by which alone the working of the 
representative system can in any country be rendered harmonious and efficient, 
Weare not now to consider the policy of establishing representative govern- 
ment in the North American Colonies. That has been irrevocably done; and 
the experiment of depriving the people of their, present constitutional power js 
not to be thought of. To conduct their government harmoniously, in accord- 
ance with its established principles, is uow the business of its rulers; and I 
know not how it is ane to secure that harmony in any other way than by 
administering the government on those principles which have been found per- 
fectly efficacious in Great Britain. 1 would not impair a single prerogative of 
the Crown ; on the contrary, I believe that the interests of the people of these 
Colonies require the protection of prerogatives which have not hitherto been 
exercised. But the Crown must, on the other hand, submit to the necessary 
consequences of representative institutions; and if it has to carry on the go- 
vernment in unison with a representative body, it must consent to carry it on 
by meaas of those in whom that representative bedy has confidence. 

“Tn England, this principle has been so long considered an indisputable 
and essential part of our constitution, that it has hardly ever been found ne- 
cessary to inquire into the means by which its observance is enforced. When 
a Ministry ceases to command a majority in Parliament on great questions of 
policy, its doom is immediately sealed ; and it would appear to us as strange to 
attempt for any time to carry on a government by means of Ministers perpe- 
tually in a minority, as it would be to pass laws with a majority of votes against 
them. The ancient constitutional remedies, by impeachment and a stoppage 
of the supplies, have never, since the reign of William the Third, been 
brought into operation for the purpose of removing a Ministry. They have 
never been called for ; because, in fact, it has been the habit of Ministers rather 
to anticipate the occurrence of an absolutely hostile vote, and to retire, when 
supported only by a bare and uncertain majority. If Colonial Legislatures 
have frequently stopped the supplies, if they have harassed public servants by 
unjust or harsh impeachments, it was because the removal of an unpopular Ad- 
ministration could not be effected in the Colonies by those milder indications 
of a want of confidence, which have always sufficed to attain the end in the 
Mother Country. 

“ The means which have occasionally been proposed in the Colonies them- 
selves, appear to me by no means calculated to attain the desired end in the 
lest way. hese propesals indicate such a want of reliance on the willing- 
ness of the Imperial Government to acquiesce in the adoption of a better 
system, as, if warranted, would render an harmonious adjustment of the 
different powers of the State utterly hopeless. An elective Executive Council 
would not only be utterly inconsistent with monarchical government, but 
would really, under the nominal authority of the Crown, deprive the com- 
munity of one of the great advantages of an hereditary monarchy. Every 
purpose of popular control might be combined with every advantage of 
vesting the immediate choice of advisers in the Crown, were the Colonial 
Governor to be instructed to secure the codperation of the Assembly in his 
policy, by intrusting its administration to such men as could command a 
majority; and if he were given to understand that he need count on no aid 
from home in any difference with the Assembly, that should not directly involve 
the relations between the Mother Country and the Colony. This change 
might be effected by a single despatch containing such instructions; or if any 
legal enactment were requisite, 1t would only be one that would render it 
necessary that the official acts of the Governor should be countersigned by 
some public functionary. This would induce responsibility for every act of 
the Government ; and, as a natural consequence, it would necessitate the sub- 
stitution of a system of administration, by means of competent heads of de- 
partments, for the present rude machinery of an Executive Council. The Go- 
vernor, if he wished to retain advisers not possessing the confidence of the ex- 
isting Assembly, might rely on the effect of an appeal to the people; and 
if unsuccessful, he might be coerced by a refusal of supplies, or his ad- 
visers night be terrified by the prespect of impeachment. But there can be 
no reason for apprehending that either party would enter on a contest, when 
each would find its interest in the maintenance of harmony; and the abuse 
of the powers which each would constitutionally possess, would cease when 

the struggle for larger powers became unnecessary. Nor can I conceive that 
it would be found impossible or difficult to conduct a colonial government 
with preciscly that limitation of the respective powers which has been so long 
and so easily maintained in Great Britain. 

“ I know that it has been urged that the principles which are productive of 
harmony and good government in the mother country, are by no means ap- 
plicable to a colonial dependency. It is said that it is necessary that the ad- 
ministration of a colony should be carried on by persons nominated without 
any reference to the ken of its people; that they have to carry into effect 
the policy, not of that people, but of the authorities at home; and that a 
colony which should name all its own administrative functionaries, would, in 
fact, cease to be dependent. I admit that the system which I propose, would, in 
fact, place the internal government of the colony in the hands of the colonists 
themsclves ; and that we should thus leave to them the execution of the laws 
of which we have long intrusted the making solely to them. Perfectly aware 
of the value of our Colonial possessions, and strongly impressed with the neces 
sity of maintaining our connexion with them, I know not in what respect it can 
be desirable that we should interfere with their internal legislation in matters 
which do not affect their relations with the Mother Country. The matters 
which so concern us are very few. The constitution of the form of govern- 





ment—the regulation of foreign relations, and of trade with the Mother 
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Country, the other British Colonies, and foreign nations,—and the disposal of 
the public lands, are the only points on which the Mother Country requires a 
control. This control is now sufficiently secured by the authority of the Imperial 
Legislature; by the protection which the colony derives from us against fore 
enemies ; by the beneficial terms which our laws secure to its trade ; and by its 
share of the ay ge benefits which would be conferred by a wise system of 
colonization. A perfect subordination on the part of the colony, on these 
ints, is secured by the advantages which it finds in the continuance of its 
connexion with the empire. It certainly is not strengthened, but greatly 
weakened, by a vexatious interference on the part of the Home Government, 
with the enactment of laws for regulating the internal concerns of the colony, 
or in the selection of the persons intrusted with their execution. The colonists 
may not always know what laws are best for them, or which of their country- 
men are the fittest for conducting their affairs; but at least they have a 
eater interest in coming to a right judgment on these points, and will take 
eater pains to do so than those whose welfare is very remotely and slightly 
affected by the good or bad legislation of these portions of the empire. If the 
colonists make bad laws, and select improper persons to conduct their affairs, 
they will generally be the only, always the greatest sufferers; and, like the 
people of other countries, they must bear the ills which they bring on them- 
selves, until they choose to apply the remedy. But it surely cannot be the 
duty or the interest of Great Britain to keep a most expensive military posses- 
sion of these colonies, in order that a Governor or Secretary of State may be 
able to confer Colonial appointments on one rather than another set of persons 
in the Colonies. For this is really the only question at issue. The slightest 
acquaintance with these Colonies proves the fallacy of the common notion, that 
any considerable amount of patronage in them is distributed among strangers 
from the Mother Country. Whatever inconvenience a consequent frequency of 
changes among the holders of office may produce, is a necessary disadvantage of 
free government, which will be amply compensated by the perpetual harmony 
wick the system must produce between the people and its A Nor do I fear 
that the character of the public servants will in any respect, suffer from a more 
opular tenure of office. _ For I can conceive no system so calculated to fill 
important posts with inefficient persons, as the present, in which public opinion 
is too little consulted in the original appointment, and in which it is almost 
impossible to remove those who disappoint the expectations of their usefulness, 
without inflicting a kind of brand on their capacity or integrity. 

“Tam well aware that many persons, both in the Colonies and at home, 
view the system which I recommend with considerable alarm, because they 
distrust the ulterior views of those by whom it was originally proposed, and 
whom they suspect of urging its adoption with the intent cnly of enabling 
them more kr to subvert monarchical institutions, or assert the indepen- 
dence of the colony. I believe, however, that the extent to which these 
ulterior views exist, has been greatly overrated. We must not take every rash 
expression of disappointment as an indication of a scttled aversion to the ex- 
isting constitution ; and my own observation convinces me, that the predomi- 
nant feeling of all the English population of the North American Colonies is 
that of devoted attachment to the Mother Country. I believe that neither the 
interests nor the feelings of the people are incompatible with the Colonial Go- 
vernment, wisely and popularly administered. ‘The proofs which many, who 
are much dissatisfied with the existing administration of the government, 
have given of their loyalty, are not to be denied or overlooked. The attach- 
ment constantly exhibited by the people of these Provinces towards the British 
Crown and Empire, has all the characteristics of a strong national feeling. 
They value the institutions of their country, not merely from a sense of the 
practical advantages which they confer, but from sentiments of national pride ; 
and they uphold them the more, because they are accustomed to view them as 
marks of nationality, which distinguish them from their Republican neigh- 
bours. Ido not mean to affirm that this is a feeling which no impolicy on 
the part of the Mother Country will be unable to impair; but Ido most con- 
fidently regard it as one which may, if rightly appreciated, be made the link of 
an enduring and advantageous connexion. ‘The British people of the North 
American Colonies are a people on whom we may safely rely, and to whom we 
must not grudge power. For it is not to the individuals who have been 
loudest in demanding the change, that I propose to concede the responsibility 
of the Colonial administration, but to the people themselves. | Nor can I con- 
ceive that any people, or any considerable portion of a people, will view with dis- 
satisfaction a change which would amount simply to this, that the Crown would 
henceforth consult the wishes of the people in the choice of its servants. 

“ The important alteration in the policy of the Colonial Government which I 
recommend, might be wholly or in great part effected for the present by the un- 
aided authority of the Crown; and I believe that the great mass of discontent 
iu Upper Canada, which is not directly connected with personal irritation 
arising out of the incidents of the late troubles, might be dispelled by an assu~- 
rance that the government of the colony should henceforth be carried on in 
conformity with the views of the majority in the Assembly. But I think that 
for the wellbeing of the Colonies, and the security of the Mother Country, it 
is necessary that such a change should be rendered more permanent than a 
momentary sense of the existing difficulties can insure its being. 1 cannot be- 
lieve that persons in power in this country will be restrained from the injudi- 
cious interference with the internal management of these Colonies, which I 
deprecate, while they remain the peity and divided communities which they 
now are. The public attention at home is distracted by the various and some- 
times contrary complaints of these ditferent contiguous provinces. Each now 
urges its demands at different times, and in somewhat different forms; and the 
interests which each individual complainant represents as in peril, are too petty 
to attract the due attention of the empire. But if these important and exten- 
sive Colonies should speak with one voice—if it were felt that every error of 
our Colonial policy must cause a common suffering and_a common ciscontent 
throughout the whole wide extent of British America—those complaints wouid 
never be provoked; because no authority would venture to run counter to the 
wishes of such a community, except on points absolutely involving the few In- 
rial interests which it is necessary to remove from the jurisdiction of Colonial 
slation. 

“It is necessary that I should also recommend what appears to me an essential 
limitation on the present powers of the Representative bodies in these Colonies. 
Iconsider good government not to be attainable while the present unrestricted 
powers of voting public money, and of managing the local expenditure of the 
community, are lodged in the hands of an Assembly. As long as a revenue is 
raised, which leaves a large surplus after the payment of the necessary expenses 
of the Civil Government, and as long as any member of the Assembly may, 
without restriction, propose a vote of public money, so long will the Assembly 
retain in its hands the powers which it everywhere abuses, of misapplying that 
money. ‘The prerogative of the Crown, which is constantly exercised in Great 
Britain for the real protection of the people, ought never to have been waived 
in the Colonies; and if the rule of the Imperial Parliament, that no money- 
vote should be proposed without the consent of the Crown, were introduced 
into these Colonics, it might be wisely employed in protecting the public inte- 
rests, now frequently sacrificed in that scramble for local appropriations which 
chiefly serves to give an undue influence to particular individuals or parties.” 

Good Municipal institutions should be established. 

A sound and general system for the Management of the Lands, and 
the Settlement of the Colonies, is a necessary part of any good and 
durable system of government. [The High Commissioner’s plan for 
this purpose is the subject of a distinct Report. ] 












LOWER CANADA MUST BE MADE ENGLISH. 


“ These general a ma apply, however, only to those changes in the sys 
tem of government which are required in order to rectify disorders common to 
all the North American Colonies; but they do not in any degree go to remove 
those evils in the present state of Lower Canda which require the most imme- 
diate remedy. The fatal feud of origin, which is the cause of the most exten- 
sive mischief, would be aggravated at the present moment by any change which 
should give the majority more power than they have hitherto possessed. A 
plan, by which it is proposed to insure the tranquil government of Lower Ca- 
nada, must include in itself the means of putting an end to the agitation of 
national disputes in the Legislature, by settling, at once and for ever, the na- 
tional character of the province. I entertain no doubts as to the national 
character which must be given to Lower Canada: it must be that of the 
British empire—that of the majority of the population of British America— 
that of the great race which must, in the lapse of no long period of time, be 
predominant over the whole North American Continent. Without effecting 
the change so rapidly or so roughly a3 to shock the feelings and trample on thie 
welfare of the existing generation, it must henceforth be the first and steacdy 
purpose of the British Government to establish an English population, with 
English laws and language, in this province, and to trust its government to 
none but a decidedly English Legislature. 

“ Tt may be said that this is a hard measure to a conquered people ; that th: 
French were originally the whole, and still ave the bulk of the population 
of Lower Canada; that the English are new comers, who have no 
right to demand the extinction of the nationality of a people among whom 
commercial enterprise has drawn them. It may be said, that if the French are 
not so civilized, so energetic, or so money-making a race as that by which they 
are surrounded, they are an amiable, a virtuons, and a contented people, pes- 
sessing all the essentials of material comfort, and not to be despised or ill-use: 
because they seek to enjoy what they have without emulating the epirit of ae- 
cumulation which influences their neighbours, | Their nationality is, after all, 
an inheritance ; and they must not be too severely punished because they have 
dreamed of maintaining on the distant banks ef the St. Lawrence, and trans- 
mitting to their posterit y, the language, the manners, and the institutions ot 
that great nation that for two centuries gave the tone of thought to the Eure- 
pean continent. If the disputes of the two races are irreconcileable, it may be 
urged that justice demands that the minority should be compelled to acquiesce 
in the supremacy of the ancient and most numerous occupants of the province. 
and not pretend to force their own institutions and customs on the majority. 

“But before deciding which of the two races is now to be placed in the 
ascendant, it is but prudent to inquire which of them must ultimately prevail! ; 
for it is not wise to establish to-day that which must, after a hard struggle, 
be reversed to-morrow. The pretensions of the French Canadians to the ex 
clusive possession of Lower Canada, would debar the yet larger English popula- 
tion of Upper Canada and the townships from access to the great natural 
channel of that trade which they alone have created, and now carry on. The 
possession of the mouth of the St. Lawrence concerns not only these who hap- 
pen to have made their settlements along the narrow line which borders it, but 
ali who now dwell, or will hereafter dwell, in the great basin of that river. For 
we must not look to the’ present alone. The question is, by what race is it 
likely that the wilderness which now covers the rich and ample regions sur- 
rounding the comparatively small and contracted districts in which the French 
Canadians are located, is eventually to be converted into a settled and flourish- 
ing country? If this is to be done in the British dominions, as in the rest ot 
North America, by some speedier process than the ordinary growth of popu- 
lation, it must be by immigration from the British Isles, or from the United 
States—the countries which supply the only settlers that have entered, or will 
enter the Canadas in any large numbers. This immigration ean neither be 
debarred from a passage through Lower Canada, nor even be prevented from 
settling in that province. The whole interior of the British dominions must 
ere long be filled with an English population, every year rapidly increasing its 
numerical superiority over the French. Is it just that the prosperity of this 
great majority, and of this vast tract of country, should be for ever, or even for 
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a while, impeded by the artilicial bar which the backward laws and civilization 
of a part, and a part only, of Lower Canada, would plaice between them and the 
ocean? Is it to be supposed that such an English population will ever submit 
to such a sacrifice of its interests ? 

“T must not, however, assume it to be possible that the English Government 
shall adopt the course of placing or allowing any check to the influx of English 
immigration into Lower Canada, or any impediment to the profitable emplo 
ment of that English capital which is already vested therein. The Er t 
have already in their hands the majority of the larger masses ef property in 
the country; they have the decided superiority of intelligence on their side: 
they have the certainty that colonization must swell their numbers to a majo- 
rity ; and they belong to the race which wields the Imperial Government, and 
predominates on the American continent. if we now leave them in a minority, 
they will never abandon the assurance of being a majority after, and neve: 
cease to continue the present contest with all the fiereene .v  h which it now 
rages. In such a contest they will rely on the sympathy eir countrymen 
at home; and if that is denied them, they teel very confid. at of being able to 
awaken the sympathy of their neighbours of kindred origin. They feel that 
if the British Government intends to maintain its hold of the Canadas, it ean 
rely on the English population alone; that if it abandons its Colonial posses- 
sions, they must become a portion of that great Union, which will speedily 
send forth its swarms of settlers, and by force of numbers and activity quickly 
master every other race. The French Canadians, on the ether hand, are | ut 
the remains of an ancient colonization, and and ever must be isolated in 
the midst of an Anglo-Saxon work Whatever may happen, whatever 
government shall be es hed over them, British or American, they can see 
no hope for their nationality, ‘They can only sever themselves from the British 
empire by waiting till some general cause of dissatistaction alienates them, 
together with the surrounding Colonie nd leaves them part of an English 
confederacy ; or, if they are able, by e ing a separation singly, and so either 
merging in the American Union, or keeping up for a few years a wretched sem- 
blance of fecble independence, which weuld expose them more than ever to the 
intrusion of the surrounding population. L am tar from wishing to encourage 
indiscriminately these pretenstons to superiority en the part of any particular 
race; but while the greater part of every portion of the American continent is 
still uncleared and unoceupicd, and while the English exhibit such constant 
and marked activity in colonization, so long will it be idle to imagine that 
there is any portion of that continent into which that race wil not penetrate, 
or in which, when it has penetrated, it will not predominate. It is but a ques- 
tion of time and mode; it is but to determine whether the smali number ot 
French who now inhabit Lower Canada shail be made English, under a govern- 
ment which can protect them, or whetlier the process shall be delayed until a 
much larger number shall have to undergo, at the rude hands of its uncontrolled 
rivals, the extinction ofa nationality strengthened andembitiered by contiauance. 

“ And is this French Canadian nationality one which, for the good merely ot 
that people, we ought to stris i 
of no national distinctions marking and continuing 
The language, the laws, the character of the North American coutinent, are 
English; and every race but the lish (L apply this to all who speak the 
English language) appears there in a condition of inferiority. li is to elevate 
them from that inferiority tuat L desire to give to the Canadians our English 
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character. I desire it for the sake of the educated classes, whom the distinc- 
tion of language and manners keeps apart from the great empire to which they 
belong. At the best, the fate of the educated and aspiring colonist is at pre- 
sent one of little hope and little activity ; but the French Canadian is cast 
still further into the shade by a language and habits foreign to those of the 
Imperia! Government. A spirit of exclusion has closed the higher professions 
on the educated classes of the French Canadians, more, perhaps, than was ab- 
solutely necessary ; but it is impossible for the utmost liberality on the part of 
the British Government to give an equal position in the i, competition of 
its vast population to those who speak a foreign language. I desire the amal- 
gamation still more for the sake of the humbler classes. Their patos state 
of rude and equal plenty is fast deteriorating. under the pressure of population, 
in the narrew limits to which they are confined. If they attempt to better 
their condition by extending themselves over the neighbouring country, they 
will necessary get more and more mingled with an English population ; if they 
prefer remaining stationary, the greater part of them must be labourers in the 
employ of English capitalists. in either case, it would appear that the great 
mass of the French Canadians are doomed, in some measure, to occupy an 
inferior position, and to be dependent on the English for employment. The 
evils of poverty and dependence would merely be aggravated in a tenfold de- 
gree by a spirit of jealous and resentful nationality, which should separate the 
working class of the community from the possessors of wealth and employers 
of labour. 

« T will not here enter into the question of the effect of the mode of life and 
division of property among the French Canadians on the happiness of the 

opie. I will admit, for the moment, that it is as productive of wellbeing as 

its admirers assert. But beit good or bad, the period in which it is practi- 
cable is past; for there is not enough unoccupied land left in that portion of 
the country in which English are not already settled, to admit of the present 
French population possessing farms sufficient to supply them with their pre- 
sent means of comfort, under their system of husbandry. No population has 
increased by mere births so rapidly as that of the French Canadians has since 
the conquest. At that period their number was estimated at 60,000; it is now 
supposed to amount to more than seven times as many. There has been no pro- 
portional increase of cultivation, or of produce from the land already under culti- 
¥Yation ; and the increased population has been in a great measure provided for by 
mere continued subdivision of estates. In a report from a committee of the As- 
sembly in 1826, of which Mr. Andrew Steuart was chairman, it is stated, that 
since 1784 the population of the seignorics had quadrupled, while the number of 
cattle had only doubled, and the quantity of land in cultivation had only 
increased one-third. Complaints of distress are constant, and the deteriora- 
tion of the condition of a great part of the population admitted on all hands. 
A people so cireumstanced must alter their mode of life. If they wish to 
maintain the same kind of rude but well-provided agricultural existence, it 
must be by removing into those parts of the country in which the English are 
settled; or if they cling to their present residence, they can only obtain a live- 
lihood by deserting their present employment, and working for wages on farms, 
or in commercial occupations under English capitalists. But their present 
proprietary and inactive condition is one which no political arrangements 
can perpetuate. Were the French Canadians to be guarded from the influx of 
any other population, their condition in a few years would be similar to that of 
the poorest of the Ivish peasantry. 

“There can hardly be conceived a nationality more destitute of all that can 
invigorate and elevate a people, than that which is exhibited by the descendants 
of the French in Lower Canada, owing to their retaining their peculiar lan- 
guage and manners. They are a people with no history and no literature. 
The literature of England is written in a language which is not theirs; and 
the only literature which their language renders familiar to them, is that of a 
nation from which they lave been separated by cighty years of a foreign rule, 
and still more by those changes which the Revolution and its consequences have 
wrought in the whole political, moral, and social state of France. Yet it is on 
a people whoin recent history, manners, aud modes of thought so entirely sepa- 
rate from them, that the French Canadians are wholly dependent for almost 
all the instruction and amusement derived from bovks; it is on this essentially 
foreign literature, which is conversant about events, opinions, and habits of lite 
perfectly strange and unintelligible to them, that they are compelled to be de- 
pendent. Their newspapers are mostly written by natives of France, who have 
either come to try their fortunes in the province, or been brought into it by the 
party leaders, in order to supply the dearth of literary talent available for the 
political press. In the same way, thcir nationality operates to deprive them of 
the enjoyments and civilizing infiuence of the arts. Though descended from 
the people in the world that most generally love, and have most successfully 
cultivated the drama—though living on a continent in which almost every 
town, great or small, has an English theatre—the French population of Lower 
Canada, cut off from every people that speaks its own language, can support no 
national stage. 

“In these circumstances, I should be indeed surprised if the more reflecting 
part of the French Canadians entertained at present any hope of continuing to 
preserve their nationality. Much as they struggle against it, it is obvious that 
the process of assimilation to English habits is already commencing. The Eng- 
lish language is gaining ground, as the language of the rich and of the em- 

loyers of labour naturally will. It appeared by some of the few returns which 
ad been received by the Commissioner of the Inquiry into the state of Education, 
that there are about ten times the number of French children in Quebec learn- 
ing English, as compared with the English children who learn French. A con- 
siderable time must, of course, elapse before the change of a language can spread 
over a whole people; and justice and policy alike require, that while the people 
continue to use the French language, their Government should take no such 
means to force the English language upon them, as would, in fact, deprive the 
great mass of the community of the protection of the laws. But I repeat, that 
the alteratien of the character of the province ought to be immediately entered 
on, and firmly, though cautiously, followed up; that in any plan which may be 
adopted for the future management of Lower Canada, the first object ought to 
be that of making it an English province ; and that, with this end in view, the 
ascendancy should never again be placed in any hands but those of an English 
population. Indeed, at the present moment this is obviously necessary; in the 
state of mind in which I have described the French Canadian population, as not 
only now being, but as likely for a long while to remain, the trusting them with 
an entire control over this province, would be, in fact, only facilitating a rebel- 
lion. Lower Canada must be governed now, as it must be hereafter, by an 
English population; and thus the policy which the necessities of the moment 
force on us, is in accordance with that suggested by a comprehensive view of 
the future and permanent improvement of the province.” 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF LOWER CANADA, 

“Tle greater part of the plans which have been proposed for the future 
government of Lower Canada, suggest either as a lasting or as a temporary and 
intermediate scheme, that the government of that province should be con- 
stituted on an entirely despotic footing, or on one that would vest it entirely 
in the hands of the British minority. It is proposed either to place the legis- 





lative authority in a Governor, with a Council formed of the heads of the 
British party, or to contrive some scheme of representation by which a mino- 
rity, with the forms of representation, is to deprive a majority of all voice in the 
management of its own affairs. 


> nas 
citing a general feeling in the United States against a power of which the 
existence is secured by means so odious to the people: and as I rate the re 
servation of the present general sympathy of the United States with the polic 
of our Government in Lower Canada as a matter of the greatest importance 
I should be sorry that the feeling should be changed for one which, if prevalent 
among that people, must extend over the surrounding provinces. The influence 
of such an opinion would not only act very strongly on the entire French 
population, and keep up among them a sense of injury and a determination of 
resistance to the Government, but would lead to just as great discontent amon 
the English. In their present angry state of feeling, they might tolerate: for 
awhile any arrangement that would give them a triumph over the French: 
but I have greatly misunderstood their character if they would long bear A 
Government in which they had no direct voice. Nor would their jealousy be 
obviated by the selection of a Council from the persons supposed to have their 
confidence. It is not easy to know who really possess that confidence ; and [ 
suspect that there would be no surer way of depriving a man of influence over 
them, than by treating him as their representative, without their consent. 

“The experience which we have had of a government irresponsible to the 
people in these Colonies, does not justify us in believing that it would be very 
well administered. And the great reforms in the institutions of the province, 
which must be made ere Lower Canada can ever be a well-ordered and flourish. 
ing community, can be effected by no legislature which does not represent a 
great mass of public opinion. 

“But the great objection to any government of an absolute kind is, that it 
is palpably of a temporary nature; that there is no reason to believe that its 
influence, during the few years that it would be permitted to last, would leave 
the people at all more fit to manage themselves; that on the contrary, being 
a mere temporary institution, it would be deficient in that stability which is 
the great requisite of government in times of disorder. There is every reason to 
believe that a professedly irresponsible government would be the weakest that 
could be devised. Every one of its acts would be discussed, not in the colony, 
but in England, on utterly incomplete and incorrect information, and run the 
chance of being disallowed without being understood. The most violent outery 
that could be raised by persons looking at them through the medium of 
English and constitutional notions, or by those who might hope thereby to 
promote the sinister purposes of faction at home, would be constantly directed 
against them. Such consequences as these are inevitable. The people of 
England are not accustomed to rely on the honest and discreet exercise of 
absolute power; and if they permit a despotism to be established in their 
Colonies, they feel bound, when their attention happens to be directed towards 
them, to watch its acts with vigilance. The Governor and Council would feel 
this responsibility in all their acts: unless they happened to be men of much 
more than ordinary nerve and earnestness, they Aes shape their policy so as 
merely to avoid giving a handle to attacks; and their measures sae exhibit 
all that uncertainty and weakness which such a motive is sure to produce. 

“ With respect to every one of those plans which propose to make the English 
minority an electoral majority by means of new and strange modes of voting, 
or unfair divisions of the country, I shall only say, that if the Canadians are 
to be deprived of representative government, it would be better to do it ina 
straightiorward way, than to attempt to establish a permanent system of go- 
vernment on the basis of what all mankind would regard as mere electoral 
frauds. It is not in North America that men can be cheated by an unreal 
semblance of representative government, or persuaded that they are outvoted, 
when, in fact, they are disfranchised. i 

“ The only power that can be effectual at once in coercing the present dis- 
affection, and hereafter obliterating the nationality of the French Canadians, 
is that of a numerical majority of a loyal and English population ; and the 
only stable government will be one more popular than any that has hitherto 
existed in the North American Colonies. The influence of perfectly equal and 
popular institutions in effacing distinctions of race without disorder or oppres- 
sion, and with little more than the ordinary animosities of party in a free 
country, is memorably exemplified in the history of the State of Louisiana, the 
laws and population of which were French at the time of its cession to the 
American Union. And the eminent success of the policy adopted with regard 
to that State, points out to us the means by which a similar result can be ef: 
fected in Lower Canada. 

“ The English of Lower Canada, who seem to infer the means from the re- 
sult, entertain and circulate the most extraordinary conceptions of the course 
really pursucd in this instance. On the single fact, that in the constitution of 
Louisiana it is specified that the public acts of the state shall be ‘in the lan- 
guage in which the Constitution of the United States is written,’ it has been 
inferred that the Federal Government in the most violent manner swept away 
the use of the French language and laws, and subjected the French population 
to some peculiar disabilities, which deprived them, in fact, of an equal voice in 
the government of their State. Nothing can be more contrary to the fact. 
Louisiana, on its first cession, was governed asa ‘ district ;’ its public officers 
were appointed by the Federal Government; and, as was natural under the 
circumstances of the case, they were natives of the Old States of the Union. 
In 1812, the District, having the requisite population, was admitted into the 
Union as a State, and admitted on precisely the same terms that any other 
population would have or has been. The Constitution was framed so as to give 
precisely the same power to the majority as is enjoyed in the other States of 
the Union. No alteration was then made in the laws. The proof of this is 
afforded by a fact familiar to every person moderately acquainted with the 
jurisprudence of the age. The Code which is the glory of Louisiana and Mr. 
Livingstone, was subsequently undertaken under the auspices of the Legisla- 
ture, in consequence of the confusion daily arising in the administration of the 
English and French system of law in the same courts. This change of laws, 
effected in the manner most consonant to the largest views of legislation, was 
not forced on the Legislature and people of the State by an external authority, 
but was the suggestion of their own politieal wisdom. Louisiana is not the 
only State in the Union which has been troubled by the existence of conflicting 
systems of law. The State of New York, till within a few years, suffered 
under the same evil which it remedied in the same way, by employing a com- 
mission of its ablest lawyers to digest both systems of law into a common 
code. The contending populations of Lower Canada may well imitate these 
examples ; and if, instead of endeavouring to force their respective laws upon 
each other, they would attempt an amalgamation of the two systems into one, 
adopting what 1s really best in both, the result would be creditable to the province. 
“ Every provision was made in Louisiana for securing to both races a per- 
fectly equal participation in all the benefits of the government. It is true that 
the intention of the Federal Government to encourage the use of the English 
language was evinced by the provision of the constitution with respect to the 
language of the records; but those who will reflect how very few people ever 
read such documents, and how very recently it is that the English language 
has become the language of the law in this country, will see that such a pro- 
vision could have little practical effect. In all cases in which convenience 
requires it, the different parties use their respective languages in the Courts of 
Justice, and in both branches of the Legislature. In every judicial proceeding, 
all documents which pass between the parties are required to be in both lan- 
guages ; and the laws are published in both languages. Indeed, the equality of 
the two languages is preserved in the Legislature by a very singular contrivance : 
the French and English members speak their respective languages, and an 





“The maintenance of an absolute form of government on any part of the 
North American Continent caa never continue for any long time, without cx- 


interpreter, as I was informed, after every speech explains ity purport in Ps 
other language. 
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« For a long time the distinction between the two races was the cause of 
creat jealousy. ‘The Americans crowded into the State in order to avail them- 
selves of its great natural resources and its unequalled commercial advantages ; 
there, as everywhere elae on that continent, their energy and habits of busi- 
ness gradually drew the greater part of the commercial business of the country 
into their hands ; and though, believe, a few of the richest merchants, and 
most of the owners of plantations, are French, the English form the bulk of 
the wealthier classes. Year after year their numbers have become greater, and 
it is now generally supposed that they constitute the numerical majority. It 
may be imagined that the French have borne this with a good deal of dissatis- 
faction ; but as the advantages gained by the English were entirely the result, not 
of favour, but of their superiority in a perfectly free competition, this jealousy 
could excite nomurmurs against the Government. The competition made the 
two races enemies at first, but it has gradually stirred the emulation of the less 
active race, and made them rivals. The jealousies in the city of New Orleans 
were so great at one time, that the Legislature of the State, at the desire of the 
English, who complianed of the inertness of the French, formed separate mu- 
nicipalities for the French and English parts of thecity. T hese two municipa- 
Jities are now actuated by a spirit of rivalry, and each undertakes great public 
works for the ornament and convenience of their respective quarters. 

“ The distinction still lasts, and still causes a good deal of division; the so- 
ciety of each race is said to be in some measure distinct, but not by any means 
hostile ; and some accounts represent the social mixture to be very great. All 
accounts represent the division of the races as becoming gradually less and less 
marked: their newspapers are printed in the two languages on opposite pages ; 
their local politics are entirely merged in those of the Union ; and instead of 
discovering in their papers any vestiges of a quarrel of races, they are found to 
contain a repetition of the same party recriminations and party arguments which 
abound in all other parts of the Federation. 

« The explanation of this amalgamation is obvious. The French of Louisi- 

na, when they were formed into a State, in which they were a majority, were 
incorporated into a great nation, of which they constituted an extremely small 

art. The eye of every ambitious man turned naturally to the great centre of 
Vederal affairs, and the high prizes of Federal ambition. The tone of politics 
was taken from those by whose hands its highest powers were wielded ; the le- 
gislation and government of Louisiana were from the first insignificant, com- 
pared with the interests involved in the discussions at Washington. It became 
the object of every aspiring man to merge his French, and adopt completely an 
American nationality. What was the interest of individuals was also the inte- 
rest of the State. It was its policy to be represented by those who would ac- 
quire weight in the councils of the Federation. To speak only a language fo- 
reign to that of the Unit:d States, was consequently a disqualification for a 
candidate for the posts of either Senator or Representative ; the French qualified 
themselves by learning English, or submitted to the superior advantages of 
their English competitors. "The representation of Louisiana in Congress is now 
entirely English; while each of the Federal parties in the State conciliates the 
French feeling by putting up a candidate of that race. But the result is, that 
the Union is never disturbed by the quarrels of these races; and the French 
language and manners bid fair, in no long time, to follow their laws, and pass 
away like the Dutch peculiarities of New York. 

“Tt is only by the same means—by a popular government, in which an Eng- 
lish majority shall permanently predominate—that Lower Canada, if a remedy 
for its disorders be not too long delayed, can be tranquilly ruled. 

“On these grounds, 1 believe that no permanent or cificient remedy can be 
devised for the disorders of Lower Canada, except a fusion of the government 
in that of one or more of the surrounding provinces; and as I am of opinion 
that the full establishment of a responsible government can only be perma- 
nently secured by giving these Colonies an increased importance in the politics 
of the Empire, I find in union the only means of remedying at once and com- 
pletely the too prominent causes of their present unsatisfactory condition. 

“Two kinds of union have been proposed—Federal and Legislative. By the 
first, the separate Legislature be pik province would be preserved in its present 
form, and retain almost all its present attributes of internal legislation ; the 
Federal Legislature exercising no power, save in those matters of general concern 
which may have been expressly ceded to it by the constituent provinces. A 
Legislative union would imply a complete incorporation of the provinces included 
in it under one Legislature, exercising universal and sole legislative authority 

ver all of them, in exactly the same manner as the Parliament legislates alone 
for the whole of the British Isles. 

“On my first arrival in Canada, I was strongly inclined to the project of a 
Federal Union ; and it was with such a plan in view that I discussed a general 
measure for the government of the Colonics with the Deputations from the 
Lower Provinces, andjwith various leading individuals and public bodies in both 
the Canadas. I was fully aware that it might be objected that a Federal Union 
would, in many cases, produce a weak and rather cumbrous government ; that 
a Colonial Federation must have, in fact, little legitimate authority or business, 
the greater part of the ordinary functions of a federation falling within the 
scope of the Imperial Legislature and Executive; and that the main induce- 
ment to federation, which is the necessity of conciliating the pretensions of in- 
dependent states to the maintenance of their own sovereignty, could not exist in 
the case of colonial dependencies, liable to be moulded according to the pleasure 
of the supreme authority at home. In the course of the discussions which I 
have mentioned, I became aware also of great practical difficulties in any plan 
of Federal government, particularly those that must arise in the management 
of the general revenues, which would in such a plan have to be again dis- 
tributed among the Provinces. But I liad still more strongly impressed on me 
the great advantage of an united government ; and I was gratified by finding the 
leading minds of the various Colonies strongly and generally inclined to a 
scheme that would elevate their countries into something like a national ex- 
istence. I thought it would be the tendency of a Federation sanctioned and 
consolidated by a Monarchical Government, gradually to become a complete 
Legislative Union; and that thus, while conciliating the French of Lower 
Canada, by leaving them the government of their own province and their own 
internal legislation, I might provide for the protection of the British interests 
by the General Government, and for the gradual transition of the Provinces 
into an united and homogeneous community. 

“ But the period of gradual transition is past in Lower Canada. In the 
present state of feeling among the French population, I cannot doubt that any 
power which they might possess would be used against the policy and the very 
existence of any form of British government. I cannot doubt that any French 
Assembly that shall again meet in Lower Canada will use whatever power, 

be it more or less limited, it may have, to obstruct the Government, and undo 
whatever has been done by it. Time, and the honest codperation of the vari- 
ous parties, would be required to aid the action of a Federal Constitution ; and 
time is not allowed, in the present state of Lower Canaia, nor codperation to 
be expected from a Legislature of which the majority shall represent its 
French inhabitants. I believe that tranquillity can only be restored by sub- 
jecting the province to the vigorous rule of an English majority; and that the 
only etticacious government would be that formed by a Legislative Union. 

“If the population of Upper Canada is rightly estimated at 400,000, the 
English inhabitants of Lower Canada at 150,000, and the French at 450,000, 
the union of the two provinces would not only give aclear English majority, 
but one which would be increased every year by the influence of English emi- 
gration; and I have little doubt that the French, when once placed, by the 
legitimate course of events and the working of natural causes, in a minority, 











would abandon their vain hopes of nationality. Ido not mean that they would 
immediately give up their present animosities, or instantly renounce th> hope 
of attaining their end by violent means. But the experience of the two Unions 
in the British Isles may teach us how effectually the strong arm of a popular 
Legislature would compel the obedience of the refractory population ; and the 
hopelessness of success would gradually subdue the existing animosities, and 
incline the French Canadian population to acquiesce in their new state of 
political existence. I certainly should not like to subject the French Cana- 
dians to the rule of the identical English minority with which they have so 
long been contending ; but, from a majority emanating from so much more ex- 
tended a source, Ido not think they would have any oppression or injustice to 
fear ; and in this case, the far greater part of the majority, never having been 
brought into previous collision, would regard them with no animosity that 
could warp their natural sense of equity. The endowments of the Catholic 
Church in Lower Canada, and the existence of all its present laws, until altered 
by the United Legislature, might be secured by stipulations similar to those 
adopted in the Union between England and Scotland. I do not think that the sub- 
sequent history of British legislation need incline us to believe that the nation 
which has a majority in a popular legislature, is likely to use its power to 
tamper very hastily with the laws of the people to which it is united.” 

The Union proposed would be advantageous to Upper Canada. The 
surplus revenue of the Lower Province would supply the deficiency of 
the Upper; the completion of public works would be promoted; the 
cost of the Government would be less; the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive would be secured by the increased weight which the representative 
body of the United Provinces would bring to bear on the Imperial Go- 
vernment and Legislature. 

The same reasons apply, for the most part, to all the Provinces in 
British North America, and point out the advantages of a legislative 
union of all. One great benefit would be its influence in counterba- 
lancing existing tendencies to separation. Such a union would provide 
scope for the ambition of aspiring men, which might be satisfied by the 
possession of high offices in the Judicature and Executive Government 
of their own Union. By facilitating codperation for various common 
purposes, a Legislative Union would enable the Colonies to act with more 
advantage on questions of foreign relations. Their internal relations 
furnish quite as strong motives for union. For instance, the Post-office 
might be managed by one general establishment; the disposal of Public 
Lands and Colonization might be regulated by the same rules, and the 
Banking and Monetary system might be uniform. In the construction 
of Roads, Railroads, and the establishment of Steam communication, 
the advantage of combined action is obvious. To Prince Edward’s 
Island and Newfoudland union appears absolutely necessary for insuring 
proper attention to their interests. 

A letter from the late Duke of Kent to Mr. Sewell, formerly Chief 
Justice of Quebec, recommending a plan similar in some respects to 
that which Lord Durham describes, is quoted. 

The chief difficulty in the way of union, is the reluctance of the 
Lower Provinces to lose the immediate control of the funds devoted to 
local expenditure. But it is suggested that the Provincial Assemblies 
might be retained with merely municipal powers; though the High 
Commissioner, in preference, recommends that the disposal of local 
funds should be intrusted to Municipal Bodies in smaller districts. 

But though perfectly convinced of the advantage of a Legislative 
Union of all the Provinces, yet as the regular course of government is 
not perilled or impeded in the Lower Provinces, Lord Durham thinks 
it would be ungracious and unjust to force upon the latter, measures 
which the condition of the Canadas render it necessary at once to adopt 
with regard tothem. He therefore refers his proposition “for the ample 
deliberation and consent of the people of these Colonies;” and the 
Report concludes with the following 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


“Tn existing cireumstances, the conclusion to which the foregoing consider- 
ations lead me, is, that no time should be lost in proposing to Parliament a bill 
for repealing the 3lst Geo. III. ; restoring the Union of the Canadas under one 
Legislature, and reconstituting them as one Province. 

“The bill should contain provisions by which any or all of the other North 
American Colonies may, on the application of the Legislature, be, with the con- 
sent of the two Canadas, or their United Legislature, admitted into the Union 
on such terms as may be agreed on between them. 

-. As the mere amalgamation of the Houses of Assembly of the two Provinces 
would not be advisable, or give at all a due share of representation to each, a 
Parliamentary Commission should be appointed, for the purpose of forming 
the electoral divisions, and determining the number of Members to be returned 
on the principle of giving representation, as near as may be, in proportion to 
population. I am averse to every plan that has been proposed for giving an 
equal number of Members to the two Provinces, in order to attain the tempo- 
rary end of outnumbering the French; because I think the same object will be 
obtained without any violation of the principles of representation, and without 
any such appearance of injustice in the scheme as would set publie 6pinion, 
both in England and America, strongly against it ; and because, aiae emigration 
shall have increased the English population in the Upper Province, the adop- 
tion of such a principle would operate to defeat the very purpose it is intended 
to serve. It appears to me that any such electoral arrangement, founded on the 
present provincial divisions, would tend to defeat the purposes of union, and 
perpetuate the idea of disunion. 

“ At the same time, in order to prevent the confusion and danger likely to 
ensue from attempting to have popular elections in districts recently the seats 
of open rebellion, it will be advisable to give the Governor a temporary powe- 
of suspending by proclamation, stating specifically the grounds of his determir 
nation, the writs of electoral districts, in which he may be of opinion that 
elections could not safely take place. 

“ The same Commission should form a plan of local government by elective 
bodies subordinate to the General Legislature, and exercising a complete control 
over such local affairs as do not come within the province of general legislation. 
The plan so framed should be made an Act of the Imperial Parliament, so as 
to prevent the General Legislature from encroaching on the powers of the Local 

ies, 

“A General Executive on an improved principle should be established, 
together with a supreme Court of Appeal, for all the North American Colonies. 
»The other establishments and laws of the two Colonies should be left unaltered 
until the Legislature of the Union should think fit to change them; and the 
security of the existing endowments of the Catholic Church in Lower Canada 
should be guaranteed by the Act. 

“ The constitution of a Second Legislative Body for the United Legislature, 
involves questions of very great dithculty. The present constitution of the 
Legislative Councils of these Provinces has always appeared to me inconsistent 
with sound principles, and little caleulated to answer the purpose of placing the 
effective check which I consider necessary on the popular branch of the Legis- 
ture. The analogy which some persons have attempted to draw between the 
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House of Lords and the Legislative Councils seems to me erroneous. The con- 
stitution of the House of Lords is consonant with the frame of English so- 
ciety ; and as the creation of a precisely similar body in such a state of society 
as that of these Colonies is impossible, it has always appeared to me most un- 
wise to attempt to supply its place by one which has no point of resemblance 
to it, except that of being a non-elective check on the elective branch of the 
Legislature. The attempt to invest a few persons, distinguished from their 
fellow-colonists neither iy birth nor hereditary property, and often only 
transiently connected with the coyntry, with such a power, seems only caleu- 
lated to insure jealousy and bad feelings in the first instance, and collision at 
last. I believe that when the necessity of relying, in Lower Canada, on the 
English character of the Legislative Council as a check on the national pre- 
judices of a French Assembly, shall be removed by the union, few persons in 
the Colonies will be found disposed in favour of its present constitution. In- 
deed, the ver} fact of union will complicate the difficulties which have hitherto 
existed ; because a satisfactory choice of Councillors would have to be made 
with reference to the varied interests of a much more numerous and extended 
community. 

“ It will be necessary, therefore, for the completion of any stable scheme of 
government, that Parliament should revise the constitution of the Legislative 
Council, and by adopting every practical means to give that institution such a 
character as would enable it, by its tranquil and safe, but effective working, to 
act as an useful check on the popular branch of the Legislature, prevent a re- 
petition of those collisions which have already caused such dangerous irritation. 

“The plan which Ihave framed for the management of the Public Lands 
being intended to promote the common advantage of the Colonies and of the 
Mother Country, I therefore propose that the entire administration of it should 
be confided to an Imperial authority. The conclusive reasons which have in- 
duced me to recommend this course will be found at length in the separate 
Report on the subject of Public Lands and Emigration. 

All the revenues of the Crown, except those derived from this source, should 
at once be given up to the United Legislature, on the concession of an ade- 
quate civil list. 

“ The responsibility to the United Legislature of all officers of the Govern- 
ment except the Governor and his Secretary, should be secured by every means 

“known tothe British constitution. The Governor, as the representative of 
the Crown, should be instructed that he must carry on his government by 
heads of departments in whom the United Legislature shall repose contidence ; 
and that he must look for no support from home in any contest with the Le- 
gislature, except on points involving strictly Imperial interests. 

“The independence of the Judges should be secured, by giving them the 
same tenure of office and security of income as exist in England. 

“ No money votes should be allowed to originate without the previous con- 

sent of the Crown. 

“In the same act should be contained a repeal of past provisions with re- 
spect to the Clerg y Reserves, and the application of the funds arising from them. 

“In order to promote Emigration on the greatest possible scale, and with 
the most beneficial results to all concerned, I have elsewhere recommended a 
system of measures which have been expressly framed with that view, after 

full inquiry and careful deliberation. ‘Those measures would not subject either 
the Colonies or the Mother Country to any expense whatever. In conjunction 
with the measures suggested for disposing of public lands, and remedying the 
evils occasioned by past mismanagement in that department, they form a plan 
of colonization to which I attach the highest importance. The objects at 
least with which the plan has been formed, are to provide large funds for emi- 
gration, and for creating and improving means of communication throughout 
the Provinces; to guard emigrants of the labouring class against the present 
risks of the passage ; to secure for all of them a comfortable resting-place, and 
employment at good wages immediately on their arrival ; to encourage the in- 
vestment of surplus British capital in these Colonies, by rendering it as secure 
and as profitable as in the United States; to promote the settlement of wild 
lands and the general improvement of the Colonies; to add to the value of 
every man’s property in land; to extend the demand for British-manufactured 
goods, and the means of paying for them, in proportion to the amount of emi- 
gration and the general increase of the Colonial people; and to augment the 

Colonial revenues in the same degree. 

“ When the details of the measure, with the particular reasons for each of 
them, are examined, the means proposed will, I trust, be found as simple as the 
ends are great; nor have they been suggested by any fanciful or merely specu- 
lative view of the subject. They are founded on the facts given in evidence by 
practical men; on authentic information as to the wauts and capabilities of 
the Colonies; on an examination of circumstances which occasion so high a 
degree of prosperity in the neighbouring states; on the efficient working and 
remarkable results of improved methods of colonization in other parts of the 
British empire; in some measure on the deliberate proposals of a Committee 
of the House of Commons; and, lastly, on the favourable opinion of every in- 
telligent person in the Colonies whom I consulted with respect to them. 
They involve, no doubt, a considerable change of system, or rather the adop- 
tion of a system where there has been none: but this, considering the number 
and magnitude of past crrors, and the present wretched economical state of the 
Colonies, seems rather a recommendation than an objection. I do not flatter 
myself that so much good can be accomplished without an effort ; but in this, 
as in other suggestions, I have presumed that the Impcrial Government and 
Legislature will appreciate the actual crisis in the affairs of these Colonies, 
and will not shrink from any exertion that may be necessary to preserve them 
to the Empire. 

“ By the adoption of the various measures here recommended, I venture to 
hope that the disorders of these Colonies may be arrested, and their future 
wellbeing and connexion with the British Empire secured. Of the certain 
result of my suggestions, I cannot, of course, speak with entire confidence, because 
it seems almost too much to hope that evils of so long growth, and such extent, 
can be removed by the tardy application of even the boldest remedy; and be- 
cause I know that as much depends upon the consistent vigour and prudence of 
those who may have to carry it into effect as on the soundness of the policy sug- 


remove them, The disorders of Upper Canada, which appear to me to originate 
entirely in mere defects of its constitutional system, may, I believe, be removed 
by adopting a more sound and consistent mode of administering the govern- 
ment. We may derive some confidence from the recollection that very simple 
remedies yet remain to be resorted to for the first time; and we need not de- 
spair of governing a people who really have hitherto very imperfectly known 
what it is to have a government. 

“ Thave made no mention of emigration on an extended scale as acure for 
political disorders, because it is my opinion that, until tranquillity is re- 
stored, and a prospect of free and stable government is held out, no einigrants 
should be induced to go to, and that few would at any rate remain in Canada. 
But if hy the means which I have suggested, or by any other, peace can be 
restored, confidence created, and popular and vigorous government established, 
I rely on the adoption of a judicious system of colonization as an effectual bar- 
rier against the recurrence of many of the existing evils. If I should have 
miscalculated the proportions in which the friends and the enemies of British 
connexion —~ meet in the United Legislature, one year’s emigration would 
redress the balance. It is by a sound system of colonization that we can ren- 


-wasted, has, I know, produced in the public mind too much of a disposition to 
regard them as mere sources of corruption and loss, and to entertain with too 
much complacency the idea of dbendoning them as useless. I cannot parti. 
cipate in the notion that it is the part cither of prudence or of honour to aban. 
don our countrymen, when our government of them has plunged them into 
disorder, or our territory, when we discover that we have not turned it to pro- 
per account. The experiment of keeping colonies and governing them well 
ought at least to have a trial, ere we Sars Poe for ever the vast dominion which 
night supply the wants of our surplus population, and raise up millions of 
fresh consumers of our manufactures and producers of a supply for our wants, 
The warmest admirers and the strongest opponents of Republican institutions 
admit or assert, that the amazing prosperity of the United States is less owing 
to their form of government than to the unlimited supply of fertile land 
which maintains succeeding generations in an undiminishing affluence of fertile 
soil. A region as large and as fertile is open to your Majesty’s subjects in your 
Majesty’s American dominions. The recent improvements of the means of 
communication will, in a short time, bring the unoccupied lands of Canada and 
New Brunswick within as easy arcach of the British Isles, as the territories of 
Towa and Wisconsin are of that incessant emigration that annually quits New 
England for the far West. 

“T see no reason, therefore, for doubting that, by good government and the 
adoption of a sound system of colonization, the British possessions in North 
America may thus be made the means of conferring on the suffering classes of 
the Mother Country many of the blessings which have hitherto been supposed to 
be peculiar to the social state of the New World. 

“ In conclusion, I must earnestly impress on your Majesty’s advisers, and on 
the Imperial Parliament, the paramount necessity of a prompt and decisive 
settlement of this important question, not only on account of the extent and 
varicty of interests involving the welfare and security of the British empire, 
which are perilled by every hour’s delay, but on account of the state of fecling 
which exists in the public mind throughout all your Majesty’s North American 
possessions, and more especially the two Canadas 

“ In various despatches addressed to your Majesty’s Secretary of State, I have 
given a fall description of that state of fecling,as T found it evinced by all classes 
and all parties, in consequence of the events which occurred in the last session 
of the British Parliament. I do not allude now to the French Canadians, but to 
the English population of both provinces. Ample evidence of their feelings will 
be found in the addresses which were presented to me from all parts of the 
North American Colonies, and which I have inserted in an Appendix to this 
Report. But, strong xs were the expressions of regret and disappointment at 
the sudden annihilation of those hopes which the English had entertained of 
seeing a speedy and satisfactory termination of that state of confusion and 
anarchy under which they had so long laboured, they sunk into insignificance 
when compared with the danger arising from those threats of separation and 
independence, the open and general utterance of which was reported to me 
from all quarters. I fortunately succeeded in calming this irritation for the 
time, by directing the public mind to the prospect of those remedies which the 
wisdom and beneficence of your Majesty must naturally incline your Majesty 
to sanction, whenever they are brought under your Majesty’s consideration, 
But the good effects thus produced by the responsibility which I took upon 
myself will be destroyed; all these feelings Will recur with redoubled violence ; 
and the danger will become immeasurably greater, if such hopes are once move 

frustrated, and the Imperial Legislature fails to apply an immediate and final 
remedy to all those evils of which your Majesty’s subjectsin America so loudly 
complain, and of which I have supplied such ample evidence. 

“ For these reasons, I pray your Majesty’s earnest attention to this Report. 
It is the last act arising out of the loyal and conscientious discharge of the 
high duties imposed upon me by the Commission with which your Majesty was 
graciously pleased to intrust me. I humbly hope that your Majesty will re- 
ceive it favourably, and believe that it has been dictated by the most devoted 
feeling of loyalty and attachment to your Majesty’s person and throne, by the 
strongest sense of public duty, and by the earnest desire to perpetuate and 
strengthen the connexion between this empire and the North American Colo- 
nies, which would then form one of the brightest ornaments in your Majesty's 
Imperial crown. 

“ All which is humbly submitted to your Majesty. 





“« DURHAM.” 
* London, 3lst January 1839.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 
Tue following Despatches, sclected from a folio volume of 400 pages, 
relate entirely to the discussions which led to Lord Durham’s Resigna- 
tion. The first communicates his Lordship’s views as to the conduct of 
the Opposition, and of the Queen’s Ministers, in the House of Lords. 
(EXTRACT.) LORD DURHAM TO LORD GLENELG. 
“ Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, September 25, 1838. 
‘Previous communications from me will have made your Lordship 
aware of the very injurious effects upon the course of my Government oc- 
casioned, more or less, by all the proceedings, with respect to my mission, 
which have taken place in the House of Lords since my departure from 
England. The representations that I have made to you upon this subject 
were but the echo of the public voice in these colonies, where all men, of 
whatever class or party, were agreed in thinking that unless I should be 
cordially supported by the Legislature, which had created most extraor- 
dinary powers of Government for this country, and by the Ministers of 
the Crown, who had placed that extreme authority in my hands, there was 
not the slightest prospect of any satisfactory result. The proceedings in 
the House of Lords, from the moment of my leaving the shores of England, 
showed but too distinctly that the support so essential to my success was 
not extended to me; I allude in particular to the speech of the Duke of 
Wellington on the 4th of July, and to the expressive silence of the Prime 
Minister on that occasion. His Grace was pleased to say, ‘ The Act gives 
no power further than that of making certain reports on an important 
subject respecting the Government of Canada, and of directing the forma- 
tion of a commission of enquiry for that purpose ; in any other respect, so 
far as my recollection serves me, I know of no other powers given to the 
Earl of Durham which are not ordinarily given to every Governor of a 
colony.’ When the leaders of those two great parties, the one by the 
most unqualified expressions, and the other by consenting silence, con- 
curred in depreciating the authority with which I had been invested, that 
authority was seriously weakened. The effect upon the public mind was 
instantaneous and most remarkable: the disaffected—and how numerous 
these are your Lordship will have learned from my despatch of the 9th 
August (No. 36)—were encouraged to believe that as my authority was so 
questioned, the manner in which it had been or might be exercised woul 
to a certainty be vigorously assailed by the Opposition, and feebly de- 
fended by the Government ; and they inferred that the success of my mis- 
sion, which, as all parties at home had allowed when the danger was 
imminent, and all here still felt, depended on the vigorous exercise of an 





der these extensive regions available for the benefit of the British people. The 
mismanagement by which the resources of our Colonics have hitherto been 


extraordinary authority, was thus rendered next to impossible. In forty- 
eight hours after the speech attributed to the Duke of Wellington had 
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been published here, the tone of that part of the press which represents 
the disaffected, exhibited a remarkable change, giving evidence no longer 
of submission, however unwilling, to extraordinary powers unhesitatingly 
exercised, but of discontent, irritation, and seditious hopes. From that 
time forth, too, down to this day, I have continually received intimations 
of astate of feeling amongst the Canadian peasantry of the district of Mon- 
treal, which threatens, if not actual disturbances during the winter, still so 
much combination of purpose and means amongst the disaffected as to re- 
nire the utmost vigilance on the part of Government. Nor did the Duke 
of Wellington’s speech and Lord Melbourne’s silence on that occasion 
produce a less mischievous effect upon the great bulk of the British race 
in this colony. As respects this class, the first impression created by this 
evidence of my being left without adequate support at home was one of 
despondency. I can speak almost from my own personal knowledge of 
numbers, including gentlemen of the most respectable character and high- 
est influence, who had entered into all my views for the improvement of 
this much-neglected country, who were aware of my determination, so far 
as it might depend upon me, to remove the causes, to dry up the very 
source of past dissensions, and to render this colony essentially British in 
its laws, institutions, and character; who had, merely on account of those 
views and intentions, afforded me their confiding support ; and who were 
employing their valuable influence in diverting public attention from the 
miserable past, and endeavouring to fix it on a happy prospect of peace 
and prosperity. These gentlemen, when the news in question arrived 
from England, when they perceived that I was left alone to struggle with 
unparalleled difficulties, could no longer rely on the accomplishment of 
any of the important measures that I had projected. They were therefore 
led most naturally, as it appears to me, instead of looking with confidence 
to the future, first to despair of any fruit from my exertions, and next to 
recur to the past with feelings of irritation, as violent as were ever pro- 
duced amongst the British race in this colony by the worst previous sacri- 
fice of colonial interests to the objects of mere party in the mother coun- 
try. Such is the unanimity of opinion and feeling amongst the British 
population of this colony, that the individuals whom I have described 
fairly represent the whole class. The despondency and irritation of that 
class were as conspicuous as the half-elated and threatening activity of the 
disaffected portion of French Canadians. Such was the effect produced 
upon both classes (that is, upon the great bulk of the people) by the party 
proceedings at home. ‘ i 
‘“‘ Although I happened to be suffering from severe illness during the 
period in which this change of feeling was in course of taking place, I was 
constantly informed of its progress; and I must not conceal from your 
Lordship, that this information had a most discouraging effect upon my- 
self. It soon became plain to me, that the great difficulties necessarily 
attendant on my position, were fearfully increased by the assaults made 
upon my government by the Opposition at home, and tacitly (when not 
even in a still more injurious mode) suffered by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Upon two things alone could I chiefly rely for ultimate success. The first 
was, the great extent of the legal powers conferred upon me, enhanced as 
they had been morally by the universal expression in England of satisfac- 
tion at my having undertaken to exercise them. The second was the im- 
pression, which prevailed throughout these colonies, that I might reckon 
with perfect confidence on the undeviating approval and support of the 
members of Her Majesty’s Government, with most of whom I had been so 
long and intimately connected, as well by personal friendship as by politi- 
cal relations. By the proceedings in question I was deprived of these, the 
only, but all-sufficient grounds of confidence in my own exertions. Your 
Lordship may believe that the people of these colonies are not better ac- 
quainted with the springs and influences of party politics in England than 
are most English politicians with the real state of parties and public affairs 
in this distant part of the world. You will easily understand, therefore, 
that no sufficient allowance was made here for the nature of those party 
motives which had dictated the preceedings of the Opposition and the 
Government in respect to my mission. It was supposed that the great 
party in opposition at home really believed my authority to be no more 
extensive than that of an ordinary governor in ordinary times ; that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were of a similar opinion; that all my promises of 
unusual measures suited to the unusual circumstances of the case, had 


been made inadvertently or delusively ; and that I had no more prospect | 


of healing the wounds inflicted on this country by a long course of shifting 
and temporising policy, than if the act for suspending a constitution, and 
conferring legislative powers on an individual, had never passed. In fact, 
whatever may be the powers which that Act legally confers upon me, the 
moral authority of my government, the prestige, if I may so speak, of 
power, once imagined to be so great, and of a supposed unbounded influ- 
ence with Her Majesty’s Government, was gone, apparently for ever. 
Under these circumstances, I was greatly tempted to resign an authority 
which appeared to have become inadequate to the grave emergency which 
alone had called for its existence. I did not, however, give way to this 
sentiment of despair. On the contrary, making all allowance for party 
motives, which could not be appreciated by the people of these colonies ; 
trusting that the approaching recess of Parliament would soon leave me 
undisturbed to pursue the useful course on which I had already deter- 
mined; relying not a little on the early promulgation here of legislative 
measures calculated to encourage British enterprise and promote general 
prosperity ; and above all, infiuenced by a conviction that; the worst con- 
sequences might result from my resignation, 1 deemed it my duty to the 
Queen, to my country, and to the people of these colonies, who had 
generously confided in my good intentions, to persevere in my course so 
long as there was the least chance of success. Thus impelled, I banished 
every thought of resignation, and occupied myself more diligently than 
ever in bringing to maturity the whole series of measures by which I have 
hoped that these colonies might be established in peace and prosperity as 
a happy and loyal portion of the British empire. Twas thus engaged when 
I received your Lordship’s despatches, Nos. 83 and 84, conveying to me 
the most flattering expressions of the satisfaction which all my measures, 
including the Proclamation and Ordinance relating to the political prison- 
ers, had given to Her Majesty’s Government. 

“‘ Those despatches were the more gratifying to me, inasmuch as they 
were accompanied by numerous unofficial letters from members of the 
Government, and especially by those from yourself and Lord Melbourne, 
whereby the expressions of official approbation were most warmly and 
kindly confirmed. 

“ While those despatches and letters were still before me, an American 
newspaper, which had reached Quebec by the same conveyance, was 
placed in my hands. Your Lordship will judge of my astonishment, when 
linform you that it contained a report of the proceedings in the House of 

ords on the 7th, 9th, and 10th of August. 

“* At present no other information on the subject has reached me. 

“ T shall abstain, until officially informed, from entering at any length 
on that important subject; meanwhile, however, it behoves me to assure 
your Lordship, that public opinion here does not wait for the receipt of 
official intelligence on matters of vital moment to the interests of all; and 
that it has been most deeply affected by the sufficiently-authentic intel- 














ligence already received. I havehad no choice (as I shall fully explain in 
a future despatch), but to declare whether or not I should resign my now 
useless office. As your Lordship will perceive, by the documents which 
I have the honour to enclose (being an address to myself from the dele- 
gates of the Colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, with my answer), I have resolved on resigning an au- 
thority which has now, indeed, become thoroughly inadequate to the 
ends for which it was created, and on quitting a post which has been 
rendered altogether untenable by those from whom I expected every pos- 
sible assistance in maintaining it. 

‘* T shall not lose a moment, after hearing officially of the recent pro- 
ceedings in England, in fully explaining to your Lordship the reasons for 
my having arrived at this determination, and the grounds on which I may, 
after ample deliberation, decide upon the time for carrying it into effect.’? 


The next states Lord Durham’s view of the legality of the Ordinanee 
of the 28th June 1838 ; quoting the Statutes, Imperial and Provincial, 
on which he relied. 

(EXTRACT.) LORD DURHAM TO LORD GLENELG. 
* Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 28th September, 1838. 

‘““My Lorp,—The late debate in the House of Lords, and the observa- 
tions which have been made there upon the Ordinance passed by the 
Special Council of this province, subjecting the State prisoners to trans- 
portation to Bermuda, imperatively call on me to submit to you a state- 
ment of my views upon the legality ofthat Ordinance, and of the grounds 
upon which, with every deference to the House of Peers and the high 
legal authorities who are asserted to have declared its illegality, I venture 
to maintain that no part of that Ordinance is in itself illegal, however 
inoperative it might, and must of necessity, be, without the assistance 
and covperation of the Home Government and the British Parliament, 
or the Legislature of the Bermudas under the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

‘‘ The Imperial Statute 5 Geo. 4, c. 84, s. 3, provides, that his Majesty 
in Privy Council may appoint any place beyond the seas, either_within or 
without his dominions, to which felons and other offenders under sen- 
tence or order of transportation or banishment shall be conveyed. It 
provides for the imprisonment of such offenders, their conveyance either 
in contract vessels or in Her Majesty’s ships, their punishment for mis- 
conduct on the voyage, their delivery to the governor of the colony to 
which they may be sent, and their safe custody after arrival. 

‘* Section 17 recites, that by law, in some of the colonies, offenders 
convicted of certain offences are liable to be transported beyond the seas, 
and that there may be no means of transporting such convicts to any of 
the places appointed by ‘ his’ Majesty in that behalf without first bringing 
them to England; and it then provides that such convicts, when brought 
to England, may be imprisoned in any place of confinement under that 
Act, and so soon as he shall be so imprisoned, all the provisions of that 
Act shall be applicable to every such convict as if convicted and sentenced 
in England. No provision is by this Act made for their treatment up to 
their being brought to England ; that is left to the local legislatures. 

‘¢ The Imperial Statute 6 Geo. 4, c. 69, s. 4, provides that ‘ His Ma- 
jesty,’ by any Order in Council, may authorise the governors, &c. for 
the time being of any of the colonies, to appoint the place within ‘ his’ 
Majesty’s dominions, to which offenders convicted in any such colony, 
and being under sentence or order of transportation, shall be sent or 
transported ; and provides that such convicts at the place to which they 
may be transported, shall be subject to the same laws as other convicts ; 
but it makes no provision for their transport or their treatment on the 
voyage to England; that is still left to the local legislatures, at least there 
is no other mode of providing for it. 

‘* Under these Acts an Order in Council was issued on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1825, directing that all governors of the colonies for {the time 
being should from time to time appoint the places to which convicted 
offenders should be transported. 

‘* Lord Gosford, on the 7th of October, 1835, issued his proclamation 
appointing such convicts to be sent to England, and from thence to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

‘*The Provincial Legislature by Act 6 W. 4, c. 1, continued by Ordi- 
nance of 1 Vict., c. 8, provided, that ‘ whenever any offender shall have 
been lawfully sentenced by any of His Majesty’s courts in this province, 
other than courts martial, to transportation, it shall be lawful for the go- 
vernor for the time being from time to time to cause any such convict to 
be removed from any place of confinement in this province to any other 
safe place of custody’ (it does not repeat ‘ in this province’), ‘ and thence 
to be sent to England, to be there imprisoned according to the provisions 
of 5 Geo. 4, c. 84, s. 17, to be thereafter transported to New South 
Wales or Van Diemen’s Land.’ The Act authorises contracts for their 
safe transport to England; and, by sect. 6, enacts that after the delivery 
of any such convict to the contractor, ‘ his transportation to England, 
safe custody, treatment, and confinement, until delivered to the autho- 
rities in England, shall be regulated to all intents and purposes by the 
provisions of 5 Geo. 4, c. 84.’ 

“‘ This Act, although authorising imprisonment, and directing a certain 
mode of treatment upon the high seas, was not thought to exceed the 
powers of the Provincial Legislature, and was sanctioned and approved 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers. These several provisions, however, only 
applying to the case of persons convicted in courts of law, of offences, 
were not in force as to the State prisoners who confessed their participa- 
tion in the treasonable practices of which they were accused, but they af- 
— a sufficient guide in an emergency beyond the scope of all ordinary 

aw. 

‘Tf the British Parliament could authorise the Sovereign to name any 
place of transportation beyond the seas, out of the British dominions, it 
would seem not less within the authority of the Provincial Legislature to 
appoint a place of banishment not within the local limits of their autho- 
rity, but within Her Majesty’s dominions, which had been frequently used 
as a place of transportation from this colony, and at which hulks are now 
kept for the reception of convicts, and to which it appears, by Lord Aber- 
deen’s circular despatch of the 2nd of March, 1835, relative to transporta- 
tion from the colonies, such offenders as may be specially selected by the 
Home Secretary may still be sent. I need scarcely notice that this last 
despatch was by no means restrictive of my power in respect to the State 
prisoners, as to whom your Lordship’s instructions expressly suggest the 
substitution of transportation and banishment from the province in lieu of 
capital punishment. 

‘* The power of the Colonial Governments to punish by transportation 
is indisputable, and its frequent exercise is recognised by the recital in 
sect. 17 of the Imperial Statute 5 Geo. 4, c. 84, already cited; for, if by 
the law of the colonies, convicts can be subject to transportation beyond 
seas, the Legislatures of such colonies must have power to pass such laws. 

‘“*T, as Governor-General and Governor-in-Chief of Canada, had a 
power to appoint the place to which any person should be transported who 
was convicted of a transportable offence, or who, being capitally convicted, 
should assent to such commutation of his punishment; and I had at my 
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. disposal the immediate means of transport to any place within the com- 
mand of the admiral on the Halifax station, and the previous assent of the 
admiral to give every facility within his power. 

‘¢ The Legislature which had the power to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and to place the whole country under the operation of martial law, 
to substitute a drum-head court-martial of volunteers for a trial by jury 
in the ordinary courts of justice in the country, if they had thought it 
necessary to exercise it (and the, Executive Government alone did, in fact, 
exercise it), had an equal power (it would be contending for little to say 
an equally constitutional right) to subject to punishment those who ad- 
mitted that they had offended against the laws of their country, and who 
prayed to be spared a public trial, to which the public interest was alike 
opposed ; the Legislature had an equal power, by law, to pass an Act of 
Attainder, with or without forfeiture of property, and with or without 
examining further witnesses, as they might think most likely to conduce 
to the benefit of the public and the tranquillity of the province, against 
the associates of those who pleaded guilty, and who had fled from the 
pursuit of justice to a foreign country. 

‘* Whatever power was vested in the assembled Legislature of this pro- 
vince before the recent troubles, was vested in me, and the Special 
Council, by the Imperial Statute 1 Vict., c. 9, so far as that Act did not 
expressly circumscribe the power which it originated. I have yet to learn 
that the Ordinance of 2 Vict., c. 1 (now disallowed), in imposing the 
penalty of transportation to Bermuda on the State offenders, violated any 
one of the restrictive clauses of the Imperial Act. With the question in 
a constitutional point of view, it is not my purpose in this place to deal : 
my arguments are directed merely to the legality of the Ordinance, to 
show that (whether inoperative or not in any respect) it is not illegal, to 
show that the Legislature of Lower Canada, as constituted by the Impe- 
rial Parliament, kept within the limits of its authority. 

‘‘ T contend, then, with every deference for those who may have ex- 
pressed a contrary opinion, that the Legislature of Lower Canada had a 
legal right to transport any offenders to Bermuda, and under that autho- 
rity to convey them there, if they had ‘ the means’ (as much as to send 


“them to England and to provide ‘the means’), and there to leave such 


offenders, liable to such restraints as it might please Her Majesty to sub- 
ject them to; but Her Majesty could only act through the constituted 
authorities. The constituted authority here was the Governor, who, 
under the sanction of the Legislature of Lower Canada, conveyed them, 
by the means at his disposal, to the Bermudas. There the power of the 
Legislature of Lower Canada and of the Governor-General ceased. When 
the prisoners arrived at the Bermudas, it was the business of Her Ma- 
_jesty’s Government, either through the Imperial Parliament or through 
the local Legislature, to retain them there. It was perfectly well under- 
stood here, in the passing of the Ordinance, that there was no power in 
this Legislature to pass any Jaws which could be binding in the Bermudas, 


‘and the Ordinance was confined to its recited object, ‘to provide for the 


present security of this province, by effectually preventing the several 


" persons named in it from being at large therein.’ 


‘* It was foreseen that the Governor of the Bermudas might have 
refused his assistance in this emergency, and have declined to allow the 
prisoners to be landed, or, if landed, might have instantly released them, 
or, if not, that before Her Majesty could procure any laws to be passed, 


‘ subjecting the parties to the necessary restraints to prevent their return, 


the parties might apply to the courts of the Bermudas for their writs of 
habeas corpus, and might be enlarged, and quit the islands to return. 
Opposition to an Ordinance intended as, and being, in fact, an extension 
of Her Majesty’s mercy towards the individuals who were the object of 
it, would probably have weakened the claim to a future permission to 
return to the province, a permission which, if the British Parliament had 
adopted and continued, the Ordinance would have become of the utmost 
importance to the persons transported; but the ‘ present security’ of the 
province was further guarded by a severe penalty (not, as is evident from 
the Ordinance, to be inflicted without trial) upon such as should return 
without due permission. 

** As the Ordinance stands, coupled with the 1 Victoria, cap. 9, it 
imposes banishment for four years from the province, under the penalty of 
death. The returning from transportation before the period for which it 
is inflicted is subjected to capital punishment by many provincial statutes 
here, in cases where the original offence is not so punishable. To have 
imposed a lesser penalty would have been to lessen the original offence of 
treason, which those transported had admitted. 

** In conclusion, I maintain that in no respect is the Ordinance illegal, 
although in part it might have been inoperative without the codperation 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers and the British Legislature. 

‘* Instead of waiting for the express directions of the Government, I 
determined, for the sake of tranquillising the province, to anticipate such 
cooperation, and to remove the prisoners instantly. 

“* | have, &c. (Signed) Duruam.” 


In the next, Lord Glenelg communicates the opinion of the Law Offi- 
cers; reports progress as to the doings in Parliament; apologizes for 
the Ministers at home; praises the Governor-General; and advises 
him what to do. 

LORD GLENELG TO LORD DURHAM. 
“ Downing-street, 18th August, 1838. 

‘“‘My Lorp,—With reference to my despatch, No. 83, of the 5th inst. 
I have now the honour to enclose to you a copy of the report of the law 
officers of the Crown on the ordinance ‘ for providing for the security 
of the Province of Lower Canada,’ a copy of which was transmitted in 
your despatch of the 29th of June, No. 18. 

“‘Your Lordship will observe that the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
are clearly of opinion that so much of the ordinance as relates to the re- 
strictions to be placed in Bermuda on the eight persons sent by you to 
that place is void, inasmuch as the legislative jurisdiction of the Governor 
and Special Council of Lower Canada does not extend beyond the limits 
of the Province. Jn all other respects they are of opinion that the pro- 
visions of the ordinance were within the competency of the Governor and 
Special Council. 

‘I regret, however, to state, that a different view of the case was taken 
by several individuals of high legal attainments, whose station and pro- 
fessional experience could not fail to secure great weight to their opinions 
in the House of Lords, where this question was first agitated. There 
were, indeed, some who went so far as to contend that the whole ordi- 
nance was illegal, as exceeding the legislative authority vested by Par- 
liament in the Special Council; but as this view of the case has not re- 
ceived the sanction of either House of Parliament, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, are 
fully satisfied that the powers confided by Parliament to the Governor 
and Special Council are sufficiently ample to authorize them to legislate 
to the full extent of the ordinance in question, so far as it relates exclu- 
sively to acts to be done within the province of Lower Canada. 

+ But an objection of a more popular and general nature was also urged 
with great force against so much of the ordinance as purports, on a core 





a 
viction for returning to the Province without permission, to subject ty 
capital punishment those persons who having fled the Province had there. 
by avoided the execution agninat them of the warrants for their apprehen. 
sion on the charge of high treason. Her Majesty’s Government, ful] 
sensible of the numerous and weighty difficulties with which: you had to 
deal, with reference to this question; of the notoriety of the conduct of 
those persons, who, having taken an open part in inciting their followers 
to insurrection, had fled to the United States in order to withdraw them. 
selves from justice, and of the importance of securing the Province for a 
time, at least, against their return; and aware, moreover, that ample time 
had been afforded to these parties, had they been so disposed, to surrender 
themselves to justice, and demand their trial, would have been quite satis. 
fied to have left in your Lordship’s hands the mode of dealing with them 
with perfect confidence that no act of needless severity or of substantial in. 
justice would have either been committed or sanctioned by your authority, 
The course, however, which Her Majesty’s Government would have taken, as 
in their judgment the best calculated to uphold your authority, and thereby 
to consult the success of your mission, has unhappily, as they feel, been 
overruled. A Bill was introduced into the House of Lords, the object of 
which, as it was originally submitted, was twofold ; first, to obtain a de. 
claration of the intention of Parliament, in accordance with the view to 
which I have referred, of the narrow and restricted extent of the legislative 
powers of the Special Council, and thereby not only to invalidate the or. 
dinance as altogether illegal, but also to prevent any future legislation, by 
the same authority, involving a departure from the ordinary course of cri- 
minal law, under whatever circumstances of danger and emergency ; and, 
secondly, to provide an indemnity in respect of all acts done in pursuance 
of the ordinance. Her Majesty’s Government felt it their duty to offer a 
decided opposition to the second reading of that Bill in the House of 
Lords, as calculated in their opinion most injuriously, and contrary to the 
spirit and tenor of the Act for making temporary provision for the govern. 
ment of Lower Canada, to narrow and restrict the powers vested by Par. 
liament in the Special Council. I regret, however, to state, that the se. 
cond reading of that Bill was carried in the House of Lords. Under these 
circumstances, and after the public discussions which had taken place on 
the subject, Her Majesty’s Government, compelled as they were to admit 
that a portion of the ordinance, though comparatively unimportant, rested 
on no legal foundation, most reluctantly advised Her Majesty to disallow 
the ordinance. Extensive amendments were subsequently made in the 
Committee in the Bill. The clause which would have restricted the legis- 
lative powers of the Special Council was altogether omitted, and the in- 
demnity was expressly confined to acts done in respect of that part of the 
ordinance which was admitted to be beyond the legislative authority of the 
Governor and Special Council. The Bill so amended has been since passed 
by the other House of Parliament, and has received Her Majesty’s assent. 
I enclose you a copy of it. 

““The comparatively unimportant point to which alone the Act as it 
has finally passed applies, renders it in itself a measure demanding but a 
slight and passing notice. Her Majesty’s Government, however, cannot 
conceal their apprehension that the discussions which have been raised on 
this question may tend to impede and embarrass your course in the set- 
tlement of the affairs of Canada, and to raise anew some of those difficul- 
ties and obstacles which, under your administration, appeared to be 
rapidly on the decline. But, on the other hand, the opposition to your 
measures in this country has given rise to such strong expressions of con- 
fidence in the purity and excellence of the motives by which your conduct 
has been regulated, and has drawn forth from those personally interested 
in the affairs of Canada such decided testimony to the beneficial tendency 
of your administration, that Her Majesty’s Government cannot but hope 
that your hands may be rather strengthened than weakened by the degree 
of public attention which has been directed to this subject. At the same 
time they feel it their duty to leave you in no uncertainty as to their views 
on the course which it may be expedient now to adopt with regard to the 
persons who, in consequence of the disallowance of the ordinance, can no 
longer be liable to its provisions. 

‘*In the first place, I have to convey Her Majesty’s entire approbation 
of the proclamation issued by you on the 28th of June, by which, with the 
exception of the twenty-three persons specifically referred to, an amnesty 
was granted to all other persons charged with treasonable offences com- 
mitted during the late disturbances and insurrection in Lower Canada. 
In order, however, to maintain the distinction which you appear s0 
properly to have made between the chief leaders and instigators of the in- 
surrection, and their misguided followers, Her Majesty’s Government are 
decidedly of opinion that, notwithstanding the failure of the provisions of 
the ordinance, the eight persons sent by you to Bermuda should not be 
permitted to return to Lower Canada, except by the express permission of 
Her Majesty or of Her representative in the Province. It seems to them 
that this object could be best attained by an ordinance to be passed by 
yourself and the Special Council, subjecting the persons in question to 
such penalty, short of death, as may be thought expedient, in the event 
of their being convicted of returning to the Province without such 
permission. 

‘¢ With regard to those who had previously fled from justice, it may 
perhaps be sufficient, by proclamation, or by any other clear and unam- 
biguous channel of information, to make it publicly known that should 
they re-enter the Province without the same permission, they will forth- 
with be arrested and dealt with according to law on the charge of treason. 
It will, at the same time, be desirable to continue or renew the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, that you may be able to detain any of 
them in custody in the event of their arrest, should the safety of the Pro- 
vince render such a proceeding necessary. In adopting this plan, it will 
be indispensable that the Suspension Act should be passed at the same 
time as the proclamation is issued, and made as publicly known as the 

roclamation, in order to avoid the possibility of any of the parties re- 
erred to in the proclamation entering the Province in ignorance of the 
Suspension Act. To let them enter in such ignorance would be to deal 
unfairly with them. Her Majesty’s Government hope, that by this 
means the end which you had in view may be attained, of averting the 
serious evil to be apprehended from persons being at large within the 
Province who had notoriously taken a prominent part in the recent revolt, 
and whose presence could not fail to occasion jealousy and dissatisfaction 
among the loyal subjects of Her Majesty, and might tend to revive feel- 
ings and passions which it must be the anxious desire of the Government 
to suppress and toallay. I do not intend to prescribe to you the precise 
course to which I have adverted as that which, under existing circum- 
stances, ought to be adopted, nor am I insensible to the objections to 
which any course on this subject is liable from those who are disposed to 
take an unfavourable view of the conduct of the Government ; but I am 
anxious to relieve you, as far as possible, from the uncertainty in which 
you might be involved by the recent debates in Parliament as to the ex- 
tent to which you would be held justified in proceeding with respect to the 
small number of persons whom, in the exercise of a sound per wise dis- 
cretion, you have excepted from the amnesty which has been extended to 
the great body of persons in the insurrection. 
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‘J have assumed, throughout the consideration of this question, that 
no steps have been taken under the ordinance passed by the Special 
Council during Sir J. Colborne’s administration, for ‘the more speedy 
attainder of persons indicted for high treason, who have fled from the 
province, or remain concealed therein, to escape from justice.’ It will 
be for your Lordship to determine whether it would be advisable to pro- 
ceed against the parties to whom that ordinance refers in the manner 
there prescribed ; but as the object to be attained is not so much the se- 
yere punishment of the guilty as their exclusion from the Province, and 
the suggestion to them of some motive for abstaining, during such exclu- 
sion, from a mischievous interference with its affairs, the other course to 
which I have referred, appears to Her Majesty’s Government to be, uoder 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, the most expedient. 

“‘T cannot conclude this despatch without expressing the deep regret 
which Her Majesty’s Government have felt at the embarrassments to 
which you will have been subjected by the recent proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, regarding the difficult and delicate question of the disposal of the 
persons charged with treason in Lower Canada. On a deliberate review 
of the whole case, Her Majesty’s Government are enabled distinctly to re- 
peat their approbation of the spirit in which those measures were con- 
ceived, and to state their conviction that those measures have been dictated 
by a judicious and enlightened humanity, and were calculated, under your 
authority, to satisfy the ends of justice, although, in some respects, they 
involved a departure from its ordinary forms. The Government are also 
persuaded that your Lordship will be equally anxious with themselves to 
avoid, as far as possible, giving even a plausible ground of cavil or objec- 
tion to hostile criticism. 

“Tt only remains for me to assure you of the undiminished confidence 
which Her Majesty’s Government repose in you, and of their earnest de- 
sire to afford you the utmost support in the discharge of the arduous duties 
with which you are entrusted. 

“Tam, &c. (Signed) 

To this, Lord Durham replies in the following elaborate paper; in 
which he expounds his own policy, and exposes the errors of the Govern- 
ment in England. 

LORD DURHAM TO LORD GLENELG. 
“ Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 28th September, 1838. 

“My Lorv—TI had the honour to receive, on the evening of the day 
before yesterday, your Lordship’s despatch of August 18th (No. 89), 
with its enclosures. That communication was accompanied by private 
letters, and. by full reports of the recent proceedings in both Houses 
of Parliament with respect to my mission. 

‘¢ The information thus supplied enables me to fulfil the promise made 
in my despatch of the 25th instant (No. 66), of fully explaining to your 
Lordship the grounds on which I had determined to resign my commis- 
sions of High Commissioner,and Governor-General of Her Majesty’s 
colonies in North America. 

“‘ The Act of mere Indemnity, which has passed the British Legislature, 
no doubt differs very materially, as your Lordship observes, from the Bill 
introduced by Lord Brougham. The Bill would have placed such restric- 
tions on my authority as to deprive me of the legal power, indispensable 
to the temporary government of this distracted country. The Act only 
purports to save me harmless from the consequences of a measure declared 
to have been illegal. Still my position has been, morally and practically, 
so much weakened as to be no longer tenable, with a hope of beneficial 
results. But I will not detain your Lordship, by drawing any further 
comparison between the Bill that was proposed and the Act that has 
passed; the latter measure is now irrevocable, and must be considered on 
its own merits. It is only in that point of view which, however, does 
not exclude any of the Parliamentary proceedings which resulted in the 
passing of the Act, that I request your Lordship’s attention to the follow- 
ing observations on the subject: 

“Your Lordship informs me, that ‘ Her Majesty’s Government felt it 
their duty to offer a decided opposition’ to the second reading of the Bill 
introduced by Lord Brougham; but in what, I venture ask, did that op- 
position result ? In a concession far more calculated, as it appears to me, 
to weaken my hands, than would have been any vote of the House of 
Lords; in which, it is notorious, that Her Majesty’s Government have 
never commanded a majority. <A vote of the House of Lords, adverse to 

jer Majesty’s Government, or m:rely condemnatory of any proceeding 
of mine, would have been considered aimost as a matter of course, in the 
present state of parties ; and would, if it had been decidedly opposed by 
the Ministers, have left my authovity untouched, because it would have 
been attributed to the mere party motives of a powerful opposition. 
Supposing that such a vote had passed, there would have remained the 
House of Commons, where Iam bound to presume that a measure, de- 
cidedly opposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, would not have been 
adopted. In that case, the Parliamentary proceedings on this subject 
would but have resembled many others which have occurred of late years, 
and which have left the Government unharmed by a hostile proceeding of 
the House of Lords. In that case, I should have suffered no greater 
inconvenience than such as any Government must be subject to, which 
is vigorously and almost constantly opposed by a majority in the Upper 

ouse. As respects these colonies, I do believe that the inconvenience 
would not have been very great; because the adverse proceeding would 
have been attributed altogether to the state of parties in England, and 
would have been considered as foreign to the state of affairs in this part of 
the world. But at all events, in that case, my acts and my authority 
would have been supported by the House of Commons and the Crown. 
How different is my actual position! In order to stop hostile proceedings 
in the House of Lords—(for after your Lordship’s despatches, approving 
of all my measures, I can discover no other motive for the step)—Her 
Majesty’s Ministers determine on advising the Crown to render abortive 
the most important act of my government. The Crown, therefore, whose 
representative I am, condemns me on the ground that I have acted ille- 
gally. But this is not all; the manner of the condemnation requires (at 
least, so it is supposed by those who advised it), that I should be saved 
harmless from the consequences of the measure which, whatever it may 
have been before, they render null and void. They imagine that I re- 
quire such ‘a shield; they think that, without it, the prisoners now in 
Bermuda, whom I refused to subject to the jurisdiction of such a tri- 
bunal as would assuredly have condemned them to death; whose pro- 
perty as well as lives I spared: whom I saved from the ignominy of 
transportation as convicts; whose parole of honour I took as sufficient 
security for their not attempting to escape: that these men are to sue me 
for damages for such treatment. This is the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and therefore, having disallowed the Ordinance, they support, 
in both Houses, the Bill of Indemnity. The condemnation of the most 
important measure of my government has thus become the act of the 
whole British Legislature. In addition to all this, the Act requires that 
it should be proclaimed here ; and I am thus compelled, unless I should 
instantly resign, to join in the condemnation that has been passed on me 
by the Crown, the Lords, and the Commons. I may surely be permitted 
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to think, that adverse votes of the House of Lords would have been 
—— preferable to the course which has been taken in order to avert 
that evil. 

“‘ Being determined above all things that no personal feeling or conside- 
ration shal] have any influence on my conduct in the present state of pub- 
lic affairs in this colony, I shall proclaim the Act of Indemnity in the 
next official gazette. If I resigned immediately, that duty would be im- 
posed on the administrator of this Government. The reasons which 
induce me to abstain from resigning at present will be stated hereafter. 
Meanwhile, I have to explain the grounds on which it appears to me that 
my permanent occupation of this Government would be rather injurious 
than beneficial to Her Majesty’s service. 

‘« In my anxious examination of this question, I have endeavoured to dis- 
regard the past, excepting as it affects the future. By this course I have 
hoped to gain two advantages : first, that of simplifying the subject ; and 
secondly, which is far more important, that of preventing the intrusion of 
wounded personal feeling into a deliberation which should be conducted 
solely with a view to public objects. 

‘* Recurring to the past, then, only as it bears on the future, I am de- 
sirous to point out, what seems to have been overlooked by everybody in 
England, that the particular measure which has been condemned forms 
but a part, though a very important one, of the whole policy which was 
proclaimed by the Ordinance of the Special Council, and the Proclamation 
of Amnesty issued on the day of Her Majesty’s coronation. That policy 
was not indicated by either of those measures separately. The two mea- 
sures were indeed one, having been divided into two parts, merely for the 
purpose of imposing on the Governor and Council all that required legis- 
lation and was of a penal character, and of making all that partook of 
mercy and kindness the act of the Queen. Nor was the whole policy pro- 
claimed on that day to be found in the Ordinance and Proclamation alone. 
The official gazette, in which those documents were published, contained 
a most unusual announcement in the following terms : ‘ We are authorized 
to state that his Excellency the Governor-General is actively engaged in 
the preparation of measures which will, as soon as may be possible, be 
embodied in ordinances of the Governor and Special Council, relative to a 
jury law, a bankrupt law, the judicial and municipal institutions of the 
whole province, general education, the establishment of registry offices, 
and the equitable commutation of feudal tenures.’ If it had been pos- 
sible to prepare measures of this kind in time, they would have appeared 
in the form of ordinances on the same day as the Proclamation of Am- 
nesty. But the promise was considered sufficient to indicate my sense of 
the necessity of very important changes in the civil and municipal law of 
the province. The whole policy which I intended to pursue was embo- 
died in that promise, in the Amnesty, and in that part of the preamble of 
the Proclamation wherein is asserted Her Majesty's ‘ firm resolve to pue 
nish with the utmost severity any future act of insubordination, and moro 
especially to prevent in future the occurrence of dissensions similar tg 
those by which the province had been disturbed, by effectually removine 
all causes of dissension, so that the province might be established in peacs 
as a loyal and truly British colony.’ I had made up my mind, it wa- 
evident, to the necessity of rendering the institutions of this province tho-. 
roughly British. But it was also plain, I hope, that admitting, as to the 
future, the necessity of measures which would be unpalatable to the ma- 
jority of French Canadians, I was desirous to deal very leniently with such 
of them as had by their past conduct become amenable to severe punish- 
ment. As to the past, t posited forgiveness and oblivion; as to the 
future, British institutions; as to the present, security against the dis- 
affected. The only provision for the security of the colony has been ren- 
dered null. Moreover, since the different parts of the whole scheme of 
policy were intimately blended with and dependant on each other, the de- 
struction of one portion of it affects all the rest, not merely by giving a 
triumph to the disaffected generally, and allowing the worst of them an 
opportunity to play over again their part as leaders in a rebellion, but also 
(and this is the main consideration) by showing that no reliance is to be 
placed upon the validity of any law, or the performance of any engage- 
ment, proceeding from the extraordinary authority which has been created 
for the temporary government of this country. If I have described my 
own policy aright, I shall not err in representing that of the Imperial Go- 
vernment as one for the production of insecurity at present, and of doubt, 
uncertainty, and want of confidence as to the future. 

‘The particular defect of the Ordinance, which has led to the-disallow- 
ance of the whole of it, was occasioned by no oversight of the Extrgordi- 
nary Legislature of Lower Canada. I believed, and still believe, for the 
reasons assigned by me in my despatch No. 67, that, by the legislative 
powers entrusted to that body, we were authorized to banish persons from 
the province, and that, according to a constant course of precedents fur- 
nished by the legislation of the province, our power extended to the cus- 
tody and disposal of provincial prisoners while on the high seas, and ta 
landing them on the shore of Bermuda, or of any other portion of the 
globe in which free access to strangers is allowed by the municipal laws. 
Further, it was well known to us, our jurisdiction did not extend; once 
landed in Bermuda, the prisoners were subject only to the laws of that 
island. It was known that they would not arrive there as convicts (espe- 
cial pains had been taken to spare them that indignity), and that the laws, 
therefore, which held good with regard to ordinary convicts would not 
apply to them. It was known that they could be forcibly detained within 
the precincts of Bermuda only by provisions to be made for that purpose 
by the legislature of the island, or by the Imperial Parliament. The words 
of the Ordinance, which authorized Her Majesty to impose restraints on 
the prisoners in a colony not subject to our jurisdiction, could give Her 
Majesty no power which she did not possess before. It was never sup- 
posed that they could: and that part of the Ordinance was passed with a 
perfect knowledge that it was wholly inoperative, and that the prisoners 
could not be compelled to remain in Bermuda, without the adoption of 
measures in aid of our legislation by the authorities of the island or of the 
empire. The words were inserted for the double purpose of showing that 
the prisoners were not to be subjected to the ordinary treatment of ordi- 
nary convicts, and of relieving the loyal inhabitants of the province from 
the apprehension of the immediate return of these dangerous persons to 
its limits or its vicinity. 

“*As it happened, however, the object of the provision in question was 
attained in spite of its legal inadequacy ; for the detention of the prisoners 
in Bermuda was secured by their voluntary parole. 

“Except for the purposes I have mentioned, the words objected to were, 
in fact, mere surplusage. If, as common sense points out, they were 
merely inoperative, their insertion is a matter of no importance. If the 
lawyers are technically right in confounding two very distinct words and 
ideas, and describing as illegal all legislative provisions which are obvi- 
ously inoperative, it may be inferred that Her Majesty could not give her 
sanction to this enactment, and that the disallowance of the Ordinances 
was a matter of technical necessity. But in either case, it was the busi- 
ness of a wise government and legislature to correct the errors or supply 
the imperfections which had their origin in a zeal for humanity and for the 
integrity of the empire. I speak of a policy, of which the leading features 
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and animating spirit have now been sanctioned by almost universal assent. 
It has hardly been impugned even in this province, by those whose friends 
I could not entirely relieve from all punishment for rebellion, or those 
whose sense of justice I shocked not a little by the supposed inadequacy 
of my penalties. Ithas been generally and cordially approved, even in its 
details, by the people of the neighbouring states, the people in the world 
the most competent to judge without passion of the local necessities of the 
case, and not the least ardent in their love of freedom and their respect for 
the law. It has not, even amid*the acrimony of party debates at home, 
been denied by any person whose opinion has any weight with any body, 
to possess the merits (all by which Tset much pg of substantial justice, 
mercy, and sound discretion. A government and legislature anxious for 
the tranquillity of this wretched country, for the interests of humanity, 
for the honour of the British Crown, would not have lightly foregone the 
benefits which such a policy promised, and had already in great measure 
secured. They would have taken good care that its great and beneficent 
— should not be frustrated by any error which they could rectify, or 

y the want of any power which they could supply. If they found the 
Ordinance inoperative, they would have given it effect; if illegal, they 
would have made it law. 

“Instead of this, Her Majesty’s Ministers, at the instance of a branch of 
the Legislature, have decided on disallowing the whole Ordinance : and 
in place of finding the codperation which I had a right to expect, I am 
favoured with an Act of Indemnity, for which I can be thankful, only be- 
cause it purports to relieve others from any penalty incurred by their 
ready acquiescence in my views. The disallowance of the Ordinance has, 
I repeat, rendered null all the repressive portion of my policy ; it has also, 
by extending a complete pardon to all, deprived me, who do not shrink 
from the ungracious task of framing measures obnoxious to one class of 
the people, of the power to make them some compensation by further acts 
of grace and kindness. Finally, it overthrows all confidence in my en- 
gagements ; it deprives my pledged word of all weight and value. I should 
now legislate, if at all, with the expectation that each measure would be 
scanned and criticised in a hostile spirit, and not improbably rendered 
abortive by the supreme authority. A delegated authority, when not sus- 
tained by the power that has bestowed it, loses all moral force: and I 
need not remind your Lordship, that a government of mere physical force 
is neither possible on this continent, nor would be otherwise than wholly 
inconsistent with my feelings and opinions. Therefore, I am satisfied 
that the proceedings of the Government at home entirely preclude me 
from carrying out the policy which I had proclaimed, and on which I have 
acted. I could not adopt a new policy now without bringing ridicule on 
all concerned. I am thus disabled from rendering any important service 
to the public in my present situation. By retaining an authority which 
has become merely nominal as regards the great purposes for which it was 
created, I should wilfully delude the public with false hopes, and deli- 
berately provide for a more bitter disappointment. 
grounds on which I persevere in the determination of resigning, announced 
to your Lordship in my despatch No. 66. 

** But these, though the principal, are not the only reasons, which in- 
duce me to resign. The late proceedings at home have not merely, by 
destroying the moral power of my government, deprived me of the ne- 
cessary means of carrying into effect a policy, of which the Ordinance in 
question was a small though essential part ; but have, by the disallowance 
of that particular measure, imposed on the government of this province 
the most serious practical difficulties. I have already called your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the fact, that the disallowance of the Ordinance annuls 
all the measures of precaution and punishment which I have adopted ; and 
that the universal operation of Her Majesty’s Proclamation of Amnesty, 
limited by no exceptions save those now invalidated, establishes an im- 
punity absolutely coéxtensive with crime, and places the leaders of the 
rebellion precisely in the same situation as that which they occupied be- 
fore their recent unsuccessful attempt. I find that this result was not 
wholly overlooked in the debates in Parliament ; and that it was suggested 
that some precautions should be taken by the authority, which invali- 
dated our acts, to avert the mischief thereby occasioned. Though much 
was said, however, nothing has been done: the work is left to be per- 
formed by the provincial legislature: and your Lordship is kind enough 
to suggest the course which you think it advisable that we should adopt 
in the present emergency. The question of the disposal of the persons 
implicated in the late insurrection, was one originally foreign to my mis- 
sion, an obstacle left in my path by previous neglect in one quarter or 
another. I succeeded in removing it: the effects of its existence had 
been effaced. It is now placed in my way once more; with this addi- 
tional disadvantage, that, having all that is difficult and odious to do over 
again, I have lost the power of accompanying it by an act of grace. I 
have to punish without pardoning; and justice having been now baulked 
of its due, I am to execute whatever vengeance the interposition of the 
Home Authorities may have left within my reach. 

‘* The suggestions made by your Lordship appear to me liable not only 
to this, but to other objections. Her Majesty’s Government feeling it 
their duty, as you say, ‘ to leave me in no uncertainty as to their views 
on the course which it may be expedient now to adopt with regard to the 
persons who, in consequence of the disallowance of the Ordinance, can 
no longer be liable to its provisions,’ suggest the passing another Ordi- 
nance, banishing from the province the eight persons who have been 
sent to Bermuda, and forbidding their return under some penalty ‘ short 
of death.’ 

‘* Your Lordship appears in a subsequent passage to desire that such an 
Ordinance should apply to the whole of the ‘ persons whom, inthe exer- 
cise of a sound and wise discretion, I have excepted from the Amnesty.’ 
This would include Mr. Papineau, and the others, whom, being at large 
and absent from the province, the disallowed Ordinance had sentenced to 
banishment. 

“* But, from a paragraph immediately following, which refers to the 
course practicable under an Ordinance of Sir John Colborne’s, I am led 
to suppose that you look to a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act as 
sufficient for effecting the exclusion of those dangerous persons. 

“If the Ordinance, which you propose, were to exclude only the eight 
persons now in Bermuda, it would be useless and iniquitous. There 
would be no justice in punishing Mr. Bouchette for being taken, while 
Mr. Gagnon, the companion of his guilty enterprise, is allowed to return 
unmolested to his home: or in dooming Dr. Wolfred Nelson to a severer 
lot than that assigned to his brother, who was not only guilty of treason 
previous to leaving the province, but has since invaded it at the head of 
an armed band of foreigners and refugees. If it be politic to allow Mr. 
Papineau to return, and resume his former course, it were merely a need- 
less and petty cruelty to banish from their homes his bolder, and there- 
fore less dangerous tools. 

‘* If the Ordinance were to include Mr. Papineau, and the others who 
have been banished without a trial or confession of guilt, the ends of sub- 
stantial justice would be attained in the same way as in the disallowed 
Ordinance ; and the new Ordinance would be liable to the same objec- 
tions as those urged against the former one. Your Lordship, I know, 
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does not participate in these objections; but experience has shown me 
that it is necessary in the present times, for those exercising an arduoug 
responsibility far from home, to lesk to the opinions, not only of the 
Ministers, but also of the Opposition. And in following a course similar 
to that, which has been already impugned by your Lor ship's opponents 
in Parliament, I do not fecl quite sure that the same power which has in. 
duced her Majesty’s Government to cancel an act, of which you had al. 
ready declared their “ge naa might not compel them to disallow the 
very course suggested by themselves. 

“The mere substitution of a milder punishment in place of that of 
death, would obviate none of the objections made on principle to the in. 
fliction of any penalty without trial. No one can imagine that capital 
punishment would ever have been wantonly inflicted by one who has de. 
viated from the ordinary law, in order solely that he might exercise a more 
than ordinary clemency. That penalty was denounced in the Ordinance, 
because it seemed necessary, according to the general practice of civilized 
nations, to enforce submission to the second in the scale of penalties, by 
a threat of the highest. To call an act innocent in itself, by the name, 
and subject it to the penalties of treason, is not more revolting to strict 
notions of ordinary law, than to call it felony or misdemeanor, and punish 
it with banishment, imprisonment, or fine. 

“‘Your Lordship suggests that this new policy should be completed by 
a suspension of the habeascorpus. And such a measure I am aware has 
been suggested, as amatter of course, by some of those speakers in Par. 
liament who profess most regard for the British constitution. I cannot 
bring myself to rate the great guarantee of personal liberty as so unim- 
portant a part of the British constitution, or of those securities which 
should be possessed by every civilized community. On the contrary, I 
am inclined to think it quite as important, and quite as sacred from need- 
less and unnecessary violation as any, without exception, of the provisions 
made for fair and open trial. And I must own that I have seen, with no 
little regret, how much men’s minds appear to have been familiarized with 
the idea of suspending the habeas corpus, by the frequency with which it 
has been done in the bad periods of our own history; and the consequent 
facility with which, in these debates, it seems to have been proposed as a 
mere matter of course by some of those who express the greatest horror at 
any deviation from what they call a constitutional course. To me, my 
Lord, it appears that men’s notions of right and freedom would be much 
more shocked at such an universal violation of every man’s dearest rights, 
than by any summary process adopted for the punishment of the undenia- 
ble guilt of afew. 1 donot say that there are no circumstances under 
which I would consent to a suspension of the habeas corpus ; I should not 
hesitate to adopt it in any emergency in which the notoriety of a general 
outbreak, or of a general purpose of insurrection, might render it ad- 
visable that a Government should be for a while armed with the power of 
arresting the objects of its suspicion, without bringing them to immediate 
trial. But I see no necessity on account of any existing evil in this pro- 
vince, for taking such a step now; and the present legislative authority 
of this province will be capable of being brought into immediate action at 
the moment in which any danger may declare itself. Onno other ground 
can I consent to propose such a measure for adoption by the Special 
Council. I cannot think it justifiable to take away the franchises of a 
whole people in order to punish a few known and dangerous individuals ; 
or to guard against the misconduct of twenty-three men, by enveloping 
them in a general forfeiture of personal liberty. : 

“* Had your Lordship’s suggestion of these measures been accompanied 
by positive instructions for their instant adoption, I should have felt that, 
in consequence of my insuperable repugnance to taking any part in them, 
it would be my duty to resign immediately the government of this pro- 
vince, and to give up my authority to a successor who would carry your 
orders into effect. But as you expressly state that you ‘do not intend to 
prescribe to me the precise course to which you have adverted, as that 
which under existing circumstances ought to be adopted,’ I conclude that 
you mean not in any way to fetter my discretion. I shall therefore pursue 
the course which, taking all the circumstances of the case into considera- 
tion, I regard as best calculated for the public service. 

“*T do not instantly resign my authority, because I have made engage- 
ments and imposed upon myself obligations which it is absolutely neces- 
sary that I should fulfil. In my character of Governor-General, I have 
set on foot the reform of some practical grievances, which are among the 
many that have been long suffered by the people, and which I fear they 
might continue to suffer, if the governing hand which has first ventured to 
meddle with abuses in this country were suddenly withdrawn from the 
work of reformation. In some cases, both of individuals and of classes, I 
have held out hopes, and made virtual promises, to which every sense of 
honour and of truth commands me, as far as remains in my power, to give 
effect. In my character as High Commissioner, I have instituted en- 
quiries, some of them relating to the whole of these colonies, and all to 
subjects of great importance. Considering the great expense necessarily 
incurred in carrying out the objects of my mission, and the lamentable 
want of information upon these subjects, which prevails in the Imperial 
Legislature, I should take shame to myself if, except under some absolute 
necessity, I were to leave all these enquiries incomplete. Above all, Iam 
desirous that my mission should not prove fruitless as to its main object, 
namely, the preparation of a plan for the future government of this part 
of the British empire. Such a plan could only be framed upon ample in- 
formation as to the wants, dispositions, and interests, as well conflicting 
as general, of every class of Her Majesty’s subjects in these colonies. I 
have endeavoured to gain such information from all quarters, but have not 
yet completed that very arduous task. Still it is so near completion, that 
I cannot bear to think of leaving it unfinished; and if unfinished, produc- 
tive of no other result than a waste of public money, of the laborious exer- 
tions of those whom I have employed, and of the patience of the people 
of these colonies, which, I do solemnly assure your Lordship, may be tried 
over much. I have no doubt that, in a few weeks more, nothing essential 
to this object will be left undone. I shall then return to England without 
loss of time, for the purpose of laying at the feet of the Queen the com- 
missions of Governor-General and High Commissioner, with which Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to honour me; and then, in my place 
in Parliament, at least, I may be able to render my mission productive of 
good, by satisfying the British people and Legislature of the absolute ne- 
cessity of steadily pursuing, towards these colonies, a very different policy 
from any thit has yet been adopted by the parent state. 

‘* Even if I can do no other good there, 1 shall be able to use my expe- 
rience of this colony in checking the prevailing disposition of Parliament 
to decide on the vital interests of this distant community according to the 
principles of a constitution, and the feelings of a state of society the least 
analogous to those which prevail here. The government of these pro- 
vinces requires something more than a knowledge of the common and 
statute law of England. Though the object of wise and benevolent states- 
men should be to establish the great principles of the British constitution 
and the English law in this province, it must not be supposed that this 
is yet done; and I trust that the acts of future Governors will be submitted 
to the decision of some more competent judges than those who profess to 
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_—_— 


try such acts by the mere principles of English law. My acts have been 


despotic, because my delegated authority was despotic. Until I learn 
from some one better versed in the English language, that despotism 
means anything but such an aggregation of the supreme executive and 
legislative authority in a single hand, as was deliberately made by Parlia- 
ment in the Act which constituted my present powers, I shall not blush 
to hear that I have exercised a despotism: I shall feel anxious only to 
know how well and how wisely I have used, or rather exhibited an inten- 
tion of using, my great powers. 

‘Nor shall I regret that I have wielded these despotic powers in a man- 
ner which, as an Englishman, I am anxious to declare utterly inconsistent 
with the British constitution, until I learn what are the constitutional 

rinciples that remain in force when a whole constitution is suspended ; 
what principles of the British constitution hold good in a country where 
the people’s money is taken without the people’s consent, where represen- 
tative government is annihilated, where martial law has been the law of 
the land, and where the trial by jury exists only to defeat the ends of jus- 
tice,and to provoke the righteous scorn and indignation of the community. 
I should indeed regret the want of applicability in my own principles of 
government, or my own incapacity for applying them, had the precise 
course Which I should think it imperative on me to pursue in a land of 
freedom and of law, proved to be the only one that I could adopt in a 
country which long misgovernment and sad dissension have brought to a 
condition that may fairly be described as one of constituted anarchy. 

“T have, &c. (Signed) DurHam.” 


In the first of the two following, Lord Durham describes the effect 
of the occurrences in England on the public opinion of America. In 
the second, he gives a particular instance of the effect on one of the 
Canadian Judges. 

LORD DURHAM TO LORD GLENELG. 
* Dated Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 16th of October, 1838. 

“Tn my despatch No 68, which announced my intention of returning to 
England at an early period, for the purpose of resigning my commissions, 
I explained the grounds on which I had formed that decision after mature 
deliberation. I felt that the moral power of my government was so com- 
pletely destroyed, and the difficulties of my position so greatly augmented 
by the proceedings of Her Majesty’s Ministers and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, that the attempt to conduct the government of these provinces on 
better principles than those which have hitherto been adopted was one 
which must be made by other hands than mine. I grieve to find that I 
did not by any means exaggerate the probable effect which would be pro- 
duced on the public mind on this continent by the occurrences in Eng- 
land. In the course of one week I have found the tone of the British 
inhabitants change from the loudest professions of loyalty and attachment 
to the connection with the mother country, to a calm anticipation and dis- 
cussion of the chances and consequences of separation. From the same 
mouths that a short while ago expressed the most passionate resentment 
of wrongs supposed to have been received from the people of the United 
States, I hear significant approval of the course which I have all along 
taken to conciliate the good-will of a kindred people, whose sympathies 
with the English race it is judged politic to cultivate. I have been star- 
tled at the rapid growth of this dangerous state of mind; and when the 
mass of the British population of this city were assembled to present me 
with an address, expressive of the kindest feeling towards myself, and the 
strongest condemnation of the policy which severs the official connection 
between us, I shrunk from any other than a formal and deliberate expres- 
sion of my feelings, from fear lest an indiscreet word or gesture on my 
part, or any of those unforeseen accidents which carry large popular as- 
semblies beyond the influence of human control, might lead to a general 
expression of the angry feeling that pervaded the excited numbers whom 
I beheld before me. 

“4 perfectly different feeling exhibited itself at first among the French 
Canadians. They naturally exulted in the victory which appeared to 
have been gained by those who put themselves forward as their especial 
advocates in the mother country, and the disaffected rejoiced at perceiv- 
ing that the arm of authority was weakened. Since the receipt of the 
first news from home which might lead them to believe, on high autho- 
rity, that I did not really possess the powers with which they once 
imagined me to be invested, I can have no doubt that the disposition to 
secret machinations and preparations for insurrections, which had been 
for some time checked, has sprung into renewed activity ; and though 
I do not feel much dread at the prospect of any unsupported attempts 
which the French population may make against the military force now in 
this country, I cannot doubt that there is now in existence an organiza- 
tion of the disaffected in this province, which may lend a most pernicious 
aid to any attack which may be made from without. 

“Thave already forwarded to your Lordship an address expressive of 
the feelings of the delegates from the lower provinces of British North 
America ; and the accounts which I have recently had show that the same 
feelings have been generally expressed in those provinces in the calm 
manner in which their happy immunity from actual civil war enables their 
inhabitants still to express their political sentiments; but throughout 
Upper Canada, where the memory of recent suffering is fresh and vivid, 
and where the terror of near and visible peril constantly alarms the public 
mind, a more passionate and general feeling of regret and alarm has per- 
vaded all classes. Unaccustomed to the state of feeling generated by 
actual insurrection, I have been struck by the extent of that terror with 
which all parties and all classes see, in the disturbance of my policy, the 
harbinger of a winter similar in its political character to the last. The 
sudden unanimity of all parties in that most divided province has been as 
alarming as extraordinary ; for when those in power, and those who in 
attempting to snatch it from them advanced to the brink of rebellion, 
signed the same address,—when the leaders of the reformers seconded the 
resolutions moved by the heads of the family compact,—I could not but 
infer that an unanimity so strange must have been produced by the indi- 
cation of sure and awful peril. 

“Of what nature that danger is, the enclosed communications from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington will inform your Lordship. I 
grieve to say that all the information which I have received within these 
few days, from all quarters, confirms the alarming intelligence conveyed 
therein. Ihave no doubt that the numbers, means, and projects of the 
conspirators are greatly exaggerated; but I have little doubt, also, that 
there is great reason to apprehend that there has been suddenly formed 
throughout the bordering states, among a population capable of such en- 
terprizes, a widely-ramified conspiracy, bent on repeating in Canada the 
Scenes of Texas, invading the British dominions with a horde of those 
lawless and daring adventurers, who are to be tempted by the promise of 
sharing in the plunder of private and public property in these ample and 
fertile provinces. 

“It is of great importance that your Lordship and your colleagues 
should know the present state of feeling, both in these provinces and in 
the neighbouring states, and that you should know it betimes. I take, 
therefore, the opportunity which is afforded me by the postponement of 

















the Royal William’s deyerpers. to supply you, though in a hurried manner, 


with the information which has reached me. 

“‘The mind of the British population throughout all the provinces has 
been deeply agitated by the prospect of a new change in the system of 
government. I am happy to be able to adduce the great number and the 
kind language of the addresses which I have received from all parts of the 
two Canadas, as proofs of the favourable feelings with which my policy 
has been lactidet Your Lordship must not imagine that I attach undue 
importance to documents so flattering to myself; for I feel that these are 
expressions of a deeper and more serious feeling than any that regards my 
individual conduct or treatment. The expressions of regret at my resig- 
nation, and of condemnation of the disallowance of my Ordinance, pro- 
ceed from those who disapproved of that part of my policy, just as much 
as from those who had most warmly supported it. The measures which I 
had adopted with a view to the disposal of the political prisoners had been 
a long time in operation ; and however freely they had been canvassed,— 
however much a certain portion of the population had thought it right to 
censure them,—that discussion had run its course, and all had acquiesced 
in a policy which they judged to be definitively adopted. The disturbance 
of this settled policy by the acts of the Home Government has been 
regretted and condemned, not more by those who most cordially ap- 
proved of the particular course adopted by me, than by those who origi- 
nally wished that I had acted with greater severity. Both equally condemn 
the precipitate interference which has obviously been undertaken in utter 
ignorance of the state of these provinces. They see with dismay that the 
difficulties which my policy had succeeded in removing are again placed in 
the way of the Government; that the authority from which they expected 
at least vigour and steadiness is powerless to enforce its determinations, 
and to maintain the course on which it has entered; and that these un- 
happy provinces are, during the trying emergencies which are generally 
anticipated, to be still subjected to the mischievous influence of that 
wavering and temporizing policy which has hitherto paralyzed the efforts 
of their energetic and loyal inhabitants. 

‘*- Your Lordship will not be surprised to learn that regret is not the 
only feeling that has in consequence pervaded the British portion of the 
population, and that they have not beheld without anger their dearest 
interests thus made, as they express it, the sport of parties at home, who 
do not participate in either the danger or the desire to avert it. I have 
warned your Lordship that the patience and the loyalty of our countrymen 
in these provinces may be tried overmuch; I have not been surprised, 
therefore, that their despair at the failure of that support which they had 
justly expected from home has led them to think on what they can do for 
themselves ; but I do assure your Lordship that I was not prepared for 
the extent of the change which I cannot doubt that these events have 
produced in the public mind here. 

“* Tam compelled abruptly to close this despatch, of the means of for- 
warding which I received a very short notice.” 

(EXTRACT.) LORD DURHAM TO LORD GLENELG. 


© Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 20th October, 1838. 

‘* My Lorp—I have repeatedly called your attention to the injurious 
effects produced on the authority of Goverment in this province, not only 
by the acts of the Legislature and of Her Majesty's Ministers, but also by 
the discussions in Parliament. Your Lordship, and those who, from 
their intimate acquaintance with the motives and conduct of public men 
at home, are accustomed to attach little weight to expressions of indivi- 
dual opinions, may think that I overstate the effect produced here by what 
is said in the two Houses of Parliament. It may also be difficult for 
those who draw their ideas of this colony from a superficial view of what 
they see in England to conceive the extent in which the authority of Go- 
vernment is weakened, in every respect, by the want of support which 
I have hitherto experienced. I am therefore anxious to bring under 
your Lordship’s consideration the proceedings in a recent case in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench at Quebec. 

“In the case ‘ Ex parte Firmin Moreau,’ application was made for a 
writ of habeas corpus, for the purpose of discharging from gaol a person 
committed by the superintendent of police, under the police ordinance 
passed by the Special Council at the same time as the disallowed ordi- 
nance for the better security of the province. Mr. Justice Bédard dis- 
sented from his brother judges, aud held the committal invalid, on the 
ground that, in his opinion, the Imperial Act, 17 Geo. II. c. 5, relating 
to vagrants, formed part of the laws of this province, and that the police 
ordinance, being in contravention of its provisions, is null under those 
of the Imperial Act, 1 Vict., restricting the legislative power of the Go- 
vernor-General and Special Council to enactments not at variance with 
any Imperial Act. 

‘* Mr. Bédard was fortunately overruled by the other judges, and no 
mischief resulted in the particular case before the court; but that mis- 
chief has been done, which must result from the public declaration of the 
iltegality of the acts of the only legislative authority in the country, on 
the part of one of the judges of the highest court; whilst still greater 
mischief must result from this opinion being grounded on a view which 
restricts the legislative authority of the province within limits so absurdly 
narrow, and the greatest evil of all is, that however preposterous may be 
the opinion, or however small the weight, attaching in the public mind 
to the authority of the particular judge, who on this occasion dissented 
from his brethren, his opinion is unfortunately backed by those of many 
of the speakers of both Houses of Parliament, in the late debates on the 
ordinance. 

“* Mr. Bédard only takes, after all, the ground on which a great many 
objections to the disallowed ordinance were made by speakers whose 
position gave their expressions no small authority. It was stated, that as 
the provisions of the criminal law of England were extended to this pro- 
vince by the Quebec Act, the Governor-General and Special Council could 
have no power of altering any part of that law. It was urged, that as the 
procedure in cases of treason is regulated by British Acts, I could not pu- 
nish persons accused of treason by any mode except that prescribed by Eng- 
lish statutes. This is the interpretation placed by some English lawyers 
onthe operation of the provision whereby the Governor and Council are 
restricted from repealing Imperial Acts. Mr. Bédard follows out this 
view to its legitimate and absurd consequences, when he gravely asserts 
that the authority of the only legislature of this province is restricted by 
the most insignificant provisions of the criminal law or imperial statutes. 
According to this view, a constitution is suspended, and the semblance 
of despotism established, for the purpose of arming the Government of 
Lower Canada with an authority which is fettered by the Vagrant Act. 

** Thave, &c. (Signed) DurHam.” 

The Governor-General winds up with a warning of approaching 
danger, and an account of preparations to meet it. 

LORD DURHAM TO LORD GLENELG, 
* Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 20th Octoher, 1838. 

‘“* My Lorp—Since my despatch (No. 84) which I forwarded to your 
Lordship on the 16th inst., 1 have seen Sir John Colborne, and had the 
advantage of a good deal of communication with him on the present state 
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of affairs. His information respecting the probability of serious disturb- 
ances during theensuing winter, I am sorry to say, tallies very exactly with 
that which I have received from all quarters ; and his opinion of the gloomy 
aspect of affairs is just as strong as that which I have lately endeavoured to 
impress on your Lordship. I am happy to say that the most perfect un- 
derstanding continues to prevail between us. Looking on him as the person 
with whom the whole conduct and responsibility of the Government dur- 
ing the next six months will in all probability rest, I have thought it best 
for the public service that he should enter as speedily as possible on that 
course, by which he purposes to maintain the tranquillity and the posses- 
sion of these provinces. I have requested him at once to take whatever 
military precautions he may deem necessary for enabling him to carry out 
his own views for the security of the provinces, against foreign invasion, 
or internal disaffection. He has readily availed himself of this offer, and 
is busily engaged in taking steps for calling out the volunteers, and guard- 
ing the frontiers. The indications of mischief are so numerous and so 
urgent, that it is no longer possible to conceal, or advisable to attempt con- 
cealing, the consci of danger entertained by the Government: its 
only course is openly and resolutely to proclaim and avert that danger. The 
early adoption of these measures of military precaution must of necessity 
entail great expense on the Government. It will too clearly demonstrate 
to the province and to neighbouring states the melancholy condition of its 
internal and external relations; and it will in all probability produce a 
state of things in which the present exasperation of parties will be aggra- 
vated by fresh causes of irritation ; but these are evils which must be borne, 
if we mean to provide, as far as is in our power, for the retention of the 
two Canadas. While, therefore, I cannot but lament the necessity of 
them, I must approve the adoption, under existing circumstances, of these 
measures by the Commander of the Forces. 

“The result of my communication with Sir John Colborne, as well as 
of fresh intelligence which I have received, has heen a confirmation of the 
propriety of my relinquishing the government of these provinces. It is 
quite clear that at the present season it is useless for the Government to 
occupy itself with any schemes of extensive and permanent amelioration. 

_ The sole object of its care must for the present be the retention of the 
province during the winter. As this must be attained by military means, 
the business of my pacific mission is, if not at an end, in abeyance; and 
it is best that for a while the civil and military authority of this province 
should be in the same hands. A civil governor here would, during the 
next six months, have no legitimate business, save that of rendering that 
subordinate aid to the military authorities which will be better secured if 
the entise direction and responsibility be allowed to rest with the Com- 
mander of the Forces; and this is also Sir John Colborne’s view of the 
case. My only sphere of utility to these colonies must, I am more than 
ever convinced, be henceforth in the Imperial Parliament, where, if I 
can force on the knowledge of my countrymen the true state of these pro- 
vinces, and the true policy to be adopted for their future good government, 
I may contribute towards rendering available the last opportunity which I 
believe will ever be afforded to Great Britain of maintaining an useful 
and honourable connection with her possessions on the North American 
Continent. 

“With this object in view, I think it my duty to return without any 
delay. I have therefore, with great regret, on public as well as private 
grounds, abandoned my intention of visiting the United States, where I 
hoped that my communication with the President might be of service. I 
now intend to sail from this port in Her Majesty’s ship Inconstant, direct to 
England, on the 3rd of November. 

“‘The nature and extent of the danger with which Sir John Colborne 
will probably have to contend, I endeavoured to point out to your Lord- 
ship in my despatch No. 84, which I prepared at a few hours’ notice, 
availing myself of the postponed departure of the Royal William. Time 
and deliberation have not enabled me to supply your Lordship with more 
precise information on the points on which I then touched, for the fresh 
intelligence which every day brings is of the same vague nature, and con- 





firms our belief in the existence of unknown perils, without informing us | 


= to the time, the mode, and the extent to which we are to be exposed to 
em. 

‘‘ There is great danger to be apprehended from the rapidly increasing 
familiarity with which the idea of separation from the British empire is 
expressed and canvassed by the British in these provinces. I do not mean 
to disparage their severely tried and well proved loyalty to the Crown and 
attachment to the British empire. Their preference of monarchical insti- 
tutions, their affection for the mother country, are as strong as ever; but 
their hope of maintaining either has been suddenly and materially weak- 
ened ; and in this state of feeling they naturally look with great anxiety to 
the form of government under which it is possible they may soon have to 
live, and to the connections which they may be under the necessity of form- 
ing when the ties of their present dependance are severed. The chances 
and the desirableness of the different possible results are daily canvassed 
among them ; their minds become familiarized with the thoughts, which a 
short time ago they held it a crime to entertain; and however favourable 
the decision of their judgment may be, the strong feeling which bound 
them to the British empire is weakened by the mere fact of its soundness 
becoming a matter of question. 

‘*To what extent this feeling prevails, or how soon and in what form it 
may exhibit itself, it is impossible to say. It is one of no recent growth. 
Do not imagine, my Lord, that it owes its origin to my recall, or that it 
could be obviated by my retention of the government. Long lurking in 
the minds of even those inhabitants of these provinces in whom it had not 
been openly manifested in the course of the late discontents and disturb- 
ances, it was in great measure removed by the apparent indications of a 
better policy, which were hailed in the appointment of a Governor armed 
with the extensive and sufficient powers which I was supposed to wield 
when I landed on these shores. ‘This feeling has sprung into sudden and 
rapid growth from the hour in which the public mind was disabused as 
to the extent of my previously exaggerated powers, by the weightiest au- 
thority in the British legislature, which deprived me of moral influence by 
asserting without contradiction, that I ‘ possessed only the ordinary legal 
powers of a common governor.’ From the same moment and from the 
same cause sprang the other feelings of which the wide diffusion among 
perfectly different classes menaces even greater danger. 

““The same cause called into renewed and vigorous action the hopes of 
the disaffected in both provinces. Of the designs of the disaffected 
within the Upper Province we know nothing. In this, the indications of 
conspiracy and dangerous designs are numerous and undeniable. A for- 
midable organization, bound together by secret oaths and secret signs, 
undoubtedly exists, and extends over the French population, at least of 
the district of Montreal. The object of the oath does not appear to be 
specific; it merely binds the conspirators to be ready to obey whatever 
orders they may at any time receive from their chiefs. When this ma- 
chinery is to be called into action does not appear. I am, on the whole, 


inclined to be of opinion, that there is no intention of immediate outbreak 
in this province, unless in case of invasion from without; to that it is at 
all times ready to serve as a formidable auxiliary; but in the meantime 
it produces all the alarm which actual insurrection would occasion. Ter- 





times by secret menaces or warnings of murder and massacre, the } 
inhabitants of the country quit their exposed and isolated habitations, 
either at first seek refuge in the towns or at once secure their safety 

uitting the British dominions. Jn both provinces alike, this emigration 

rom utter insecurity of person and property, has taken place to an alarm. 
ing extent; and both provinces have thus been, to a great extent, deprived 
of the most valuable ‘class of their inhabitants, of those whose peacefy} 
energies contribute most to their improvement, and who most demand 
and deserve the steady protection of a parental government. 

“The same cause has given life to the worst spirit among the bordering 
population of the United States, and extended, if not created, that for. 
midable secret combination, of which the existence has been announced 
to me, not only by a host of concurrent and consistent private communica. 
tions, but by the most solemn warning which the government of the 
United States could give. 

‘*T do not believe that this conspiracy is the result of that somewhat 
generous, but utterly misdirected, sympathy which last winter prompted 
our republican neighbours to interfere in behalf of a people whom they 
erroneously imagined to be making a hearty struggle for liberty. It seems 
rather to result from the aspect of the weakness of the Government in 
these provinces, which has latterly been presented to the bordering popu. 
lation, and which offers to the ambition or avarice of the bold and lawless 
settlers of the American wilderness the ample and fertile lands which ap. 
pear to invite occupation by the strongest. They think to repeat the con. 
quest of Texas from a nobler foe, with proportionably greater means of 
aggression; and if they know that they will have to contend with some. 
thing more than a Mexican army, they count on an internal aid, which 
was not found in the solitary wilds of Texas. 

‘‘ That this is the nature of their views and plans I infer, not merely 
from the direct information which I have received, but from the fact that 
the first indications of these machinations were observed just at the period 
in which the first debates in the House of Lords convinced the ill-inten- 
tioned here, that they need not apprehend a vigorous and well-supported 
government in Canada. 

“*Such are the internal and external prospects of a country, respecting 
which, in my despatch of the 9th of August, I thus expressed myself :— 
‘ The exercise of the very extensive powers placed in my hands seems to 
have operated as a sort of charm, like oil poured on troubled waters. At 
this moment all is still; a stranger would hardly believe that the country 
had been recently distracted by civil war. Expectation for the future is, 
I trust, taking the place of angry passions occasioned by the past.’ 

‘* This was, at that time, a true description ; I stated nothing but what 
correctly described the state of things in these provinces. Tccald not 
know that at that very hour events were passing at the other side of the 
Atlantic which would call into renewed and fearful activity the smothered 
embers of universal strife, and reverse the fair order of things which I had 
£0 diligently laboured to establish. 

“1 have, &e. (Signed) Durnam.” 

Here the scene changes. The Ministers revenge themselves in two 
letters of censure: the first, though previously sent off to Canada, is 
communicated to Lord Durham, in duplicate, on his arrival in Eng- 
land ; the last, when he returned his commissions. * 

LORD GLENELG TO LORD DURHAM. 
“ Downing Street, 15th November, 1838, 

“My Lorp,—I have had the honour to receive your hip’s des- 
patch of the 9th of October, No. 80, enclosing copies of two proclamations, 
bearing date respectively the 8th and 9th of that month, and published b 
you in the Quebec Gazette. f 

‘“‘ Of the proclamation of the 8th of October, I am commanded to con- 
vey to you Her Majesty’s approval. 

“The proclamation of the 9th of October, Her Majesty’s confidential 
advisers regard not merely as a deviation from the course which has hi- 
therto been invariably pursued by the governors of the British possessions 
abroad, but as a dangerous departure trom the practice and principles of 
the constitution. They consider as open to most serious objection an 
appeal by such an officer to the public at large from measures adopted by 
the Sovereign, with the advice and consent of Parliament. 

‘‘ The terms in which that appeal has in this instance been made, appear 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers calculated to impair the reverence due to the 
Royal authority in the colony, to derogate from the character of the Im- 
perial Legislature, to excite amongst the disaffected hopes of impunity, 
and to euhance the difficulties with which your Lordship’s successor will 
have to contend. 

“‘The Ministers of the Crown having humbly submitted this opinion to 
the Queen, it is my duty to inform you, that ] have received Her Majes- 
ty’s commands to signify to your Lordship Her Majesty’s dissapprobation 
of your preclamation of the 9th of October. 

“ Under these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Government are compelled 
to admit that your continuance in the government of British North 
America, could be attended with no beneficial results. , 

“‘T presume that before your receipt of this despatch, your Lordship 
will have delivered over the government of Lower Canada to Sir John 
Colborne, to whom I shall address the requisite instructions for his 
guidance. “*T have, &c. (Signed) GLENELG.” 

(EXTRACT.) LORD GLENELG TO LORD DURHAM. 
“ Downing Street, 10th December, 1838. 

“My Lorp,—I have had the honour to receive your Lordship’s letter, 
No. 118, of the 8th instant, in which you transmit to me, to be laid before 
Her Majesty, your formal resignation of the offices of Governor-General 
of British North America and Her Majesty’s High Commissioner. 


rified by signs of this formidable and mysterious organization, and is 


“* Having had the honour to lay your resignation before the Queen, I am | 


commanded to inform your Lordship that Her Majesty has been pleased 
to accept tle same. - q 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government will be anxious to receive, as soon as it 
may be in your Lordship’s power to transmit to them, the full report which 
you have prepared of the proceedings of your mission. I presume that 
this report will include the plan for the future government of the British 
North American provinces, of which, in your despatch of the 28th Sep- 
tember, you anticipated the early completion, and to which you advert in 
your despatch of the 26th October, as about to be recommended by you. 

“In the meantime, Her Majesty’s Government are desirous to be fa- 
voured, at your earliest convenience, with any information or suggestions 
which you may feel it of importance to communicate with reference to the 

resent state of affairs in that part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

‘* Although the motives which induced your Lordship to hasten yout 
return from Lower Canada, are explained in your despatches of the 20th 
and 26th October; yet I must apprise you, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regret, that any circumstances should have occurred to induce @ 
deviation, in your Lordship’s instance, from the general rule, which re- 
quires the Governors of Her Majesty’s colonies to remain in the discharge 
of their duty, until relieved by Her Majesty’s express permission. . 

“‘T have, &c. (Signed) GLENELG. 
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LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.— 
The Public is respectfully informed, that the 
hitherto-complicated princi les of Elocution are 
"TAUGH IN ‘O LESSONS 
By Mr. JONES, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
y FROM EDINBURGH, ae 
Who, in the course of twenty years’ practice in the 
highest circles, has had the honour of receiving as Pupils 
oy of the most learned professional men and eminent 
wablic speakers in Europe. The various modes of de- 
Tivery proper to the Pulpit, the Senate, the Bar, the 
Lectire-room, the Drawing-room, and the Stage, may be 
acquired by diligent study of the best models, when the 
rinciples of El ion are understood ; but without the 
[nowledge of those principles, even when genius enables 
aspeaker to improve upon the conventional style of his 
. here, the correct utterance of a single sentence cannot 
with certainty be acquired. Terms and other particulars 
may be known of Mr. Jones, 3, Trinity Place, Charing 
jros3. r 
: Mr. Jones has given instructions in the same art in 
Edinburgh with the very marked approbation of the 
most distinguished individuals in that rather fastidious 
city.” — Spectator. ; 
“Our letters from the Modern Athens speak iu very 
high terms of the eminent success that has hitherto at- 
tended this gentleman’s labours.” — London Literary Gaz. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. a 
EELEY AND SONS’ JOINTED 
TROUSERS STRAPS. JAMES HEELEFY and 
SONS beg to announce that they have completed their 
newly-invented Patent Jointed Trousers Straps, which 
surpass in neatness, durability, and general appearance, 
every other description of straps, and may be procured 
from all respectable houses. The Patentees submit the 
same with confidence to the Gentry and Public, feeling 
assured that their superiority will obtain them a prefer- 
ence wherever they are known. 
Steel Pen Manutactory, Mount Street, Birmingham. 


ADIES’ BEST GOLD CHAINS. 
The weight is given by comparison with the weight 
of sovereigns, being more easily referred to than if 
stated in ounces and pennyweights. The quality of the 
gold is warranted equal to any that is worked into 
articles of this description. 
Price of the Cable Pattern, or Matted Ring Pattern. 
Same weight as 3sovs.£4 4 | Same weight as 6 sovs.£7 7 
Ditto as 4sovs. 5 5 Ditto as7sovs. 83 
Ditto as 5sovs. 6 6 Ditto asS8sovs. 99 
The following patterns are One Guinea dearer than the 
above, but cannot be made lighter than the weight of 
six sovereigns. 
The Cage Pattern The Chinese Pattern 
The Ring and Bar Pattern | The Victoria Pattern. 
THE NEW FLAT GOLD WATCHES. 
The price in gold cases, with vertical movement..£7 7 
Ditto, with well-finished horizontal movement, in 
double-bottomed engine-turned case, jewelled 
silver dial, warranted ..........cecccoccecees 9 9 
T. COX SAVORY’S, Working Silversmith and Jewel- 
ler, 47, Cornhill, London, (Seven Doors from Grace- 
church Street.) 
N.B. The Horizontal Construction is particularly re- 
commended for its superior accuracy. 


| percep od CONSUMPTION. 

READS NEW PATENT MEDICATED 
VAPOUR INHALER, for the relief of Colds, Coughs, 
Asthmas, Pleurisies, and other complaints of the respira- 
tory organs. This Machine is hishly approved of by the 
heads of the Medical profession, and is worthy of a 
place in every Family; it is so portable that it may be 
used ina Parlour, Dressing Room, or even in bed. The 
Vessel should be charged with emollient herbs, such as 
Marsh-mallows, Camomiles, Sage, or any chemicals 
suitable for the above complaints. It consists of a small 
Vessel, of Metal or Glass, to contain the herbs, &c.; the 
vapour from which will pass through the Lungs at every 
respiration, and by a peculiar Valvular Action, the im- 
pure air (charged with carbonic acid gas) will be ex- 
pelled at every breath. 

Manufactured only by the Patentee, 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES. 
Patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
The Proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persons of the Efficacy of these 
Snees Gan been again induced to remind those who 
are suilering from Asthmatic Consumptive Complaints 
and Coughs, that it only requires a trial to insure their 
being a constant companion Toring thisseason. It is not 
the intention of the proprietor to publish a long list of 
those friends who have derived benefit from them, but 
enough to say, there are mauy who have taken them for 
at least tweuty years, and most of them from the recom- 
mendations of some of our first medical men. 

Prepared and Sold by Tuomas Keatine (the sole pro- 
prietor) Chemist and Druggist, 79, St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, aud by most respectable Drnggists in town and 
couutry; in Boxes, at ls. 14d.; and in tin cases, for their 
preservation, at 2s. 9d. 


| ft ISIBLE Newly-invented Operative 
& VOICE CONDUCTOR, effected by the Messrs 
8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and ‘Aurists to the 
Royal Family, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, by which 
thousands of deaf persons have been greatly benetited, 
is the size of a seven-shilling piece, aud when fixed into 
the cavity of the ear is soft and easy, and not more per- 
ceptible than having a piece of wool in its place, by 
Which the faintest whisper at a public assembly is heard 
With distiuetness. The same name of ‘Voice Con- 
ductor,” quoted from the Messrs. Solomons by other per- 
Sous, are large, aud when worn are similar to having a 
“urge pair of horus projecting from the ears; besides 
Which the serious inflammation they cause and a buzzing 
hoiseinthe head. And defective Viston is brought to na- 
ture by the use of newly-iuvented Specracne Lenses. Im- 
mediately they are placed betore weak and impertect eye- 
sight, either by day or candle-light, every object becomes 
clear aud distinct, and the most minute particle is seen 
with exact distinctuess, by the use of which both the sivht 
and hearing become much improved. The Messrs. S$. and 
b. SoLomons have also made, after thirty years’ practice 
aud experience, a most important disvovery, by a simple 
method to remove dimness of sight and certain cases of 
cataracts, without operation, pain, or inconvenience. 
Observe, 39, Albemarle Street, opposite the York Hotel. 


























[NCREASE OF INCOME BY LIFE 
ANNUI 


The TABLE of RATES, upou which individuals may 
charge a portion of their Funded Property and Increase 
their Incomes, may be had on application at the Life 
Annuity Office, 5, Lancaster Place, Strand. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. 
DixeEcTors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, a 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq. 
Johu Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. { William Shand jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. | Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MeEpicat OrFicERs. 

William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ApvANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishment, from authentic and 
eomplete data, and presenting the lowest rates uf Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 
Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
meuts. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

i = claims payable within One Mouth after proof of 
eath. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
Teports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 








Premium per Cent. per Aunum payable during 





i4th Five Remain- 


Age.|Ist Fivel2d_ Five) 3d Five 
Years. ‘derof Life 


Years. | Years. | Years. 
i i 














£8 dlé 4 d£% dif s. d£ sd. 
20}1 1 1 51011011116 92 3 8 
3o}1 6 4]112 3119 1/2 7 4217 6 
401116 1/2 4 4214637 34 3 4 
50{216 71/3 9 44 5 55 6 3613 0} 





Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 


REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
by the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 
2, Charlotte Row, Mausionhouse, London. This Com- 
pany, established by Act of Parliament, atiords the most 
pertect security from an ample capital; and only re- 
quires, when an insurance is for the whole period of life, 
one half of the very moderate premiums to be paid for 
the first five years after the date of the policy, the other 
half may remain, subject to the payment of interest at 
five per cent, aunually, to be deducted at death, or may 
previously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a persou of very mode- 
rate income to secure by this arrangement a provision 
for his family; and should he at any time after effecting 
the insurance succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinquish his policy, having only paid one-half the pre- 
miums for the first five years, instead of the whole, as in 
all other Companies. 

Thus a mau of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 28/. 16s. 37. for the first five years, secure to his 
widow and children at his death payment of uo less than 
3,000. subject only to the deduction of 144/, 1s, 3d. being 
the amount of premium unpaid. 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, 
great inducements to the public. When such facilities 
are afforded, it is clearly a moral duty in every parent 
who is uot possessed of a fortune, but of an income how- 
ever moderate, tv insure his life for a sum which may 
yield a comfortable provision for his family. 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 








Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 

Zh cerooe S118 5... #2 2 11 per Cent. 
Ber coe 2B S 28 2 
Mwectcace S 3.3 4 
Siesa- 4 410 7 

60 .s.... 615 3 617 


Annuijies are granted on very liberal terms. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
| Lord Viscount Glandine 
| Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 


Earl of Errel 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Srvart, Esq. Chairman. 
Ws. Prasker, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Charles Downes, Esq. Geo. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. Frederick C. Maitland, Esq. 
Alexander Balmanvo, Esq. | Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Frep. Hate Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 43, Berners 

Street, Oxtord Street. 
Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 

Every information will be atforded by application to 
the Resident Director, Epwarp Boyp. Esq. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London; City Agent, Epwarp Frepe- 
rick Leeks, Esq. Solicitor, 2, Charlotte Row, Mansivn- 
house. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, a White Powder, of Oriental 
Herbs of the must delightful fragrance, and free from 
any mineral or pernicious ingredient. It eradicates 
Tartar and decayed Spots from the Teeth, preserves the 
Enamel, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sockets, ren- 
dering them delicately White. Beingan Anti-Scorbutie, 
it eradicates the Scurvy from the Gums, strengthens, 
braces, and renders them of a healthy red; it removes 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, which often remain 
after fevers, taking medicine, Xe. and imparts a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included, *,* Nortce—The Name and Address of the 
Proprietors, A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den, London, are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
yasted on each box, *,* Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto,” 




















CHARLE 5 STEWART, 


9 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
INE S.— MARSALA WINE, 


strongly recommended as being both good and 
economical, and well adapted for dinner use, 26s. the 
Dozen, including bottles, or 11 Guiueas the quarter- 
pipe; excellent PORT WINES at 32s. 38s. 44s. 50s. 
56s. and 63s. per Dozen, according to age and quality; 
superior Old PALE and BROWN SHERRIES, 22s. 38s. 
44s. 50s. and 56s. per Dozen; fine Old WEST INDIA 
MADEIRA, 38s. and 44s.; Old EAST INDIA MA- 
DEIRA, 50s. and 56s. Hampers Is. per Dozen extra. 
Terms ready money. Orders forwarded to all parts of 
the country on receipt of a reference in town.—CRAW- 
FORD and Co. 129, Regent Street. 


S PLENDID NEW PATTERNS. 
The Public are respectfully solicited to inspect the 
extensive collection of Elegant New Desigus in BRUS- 
SELS CARPETING, of the best fabric, recently pre- 
duced by Lyoy, Hosson, and Co. embracing a range of 
Patterns from the quiet oaks exclusively drawn for the 
receiving room of the man of business, to the more 
superb modern bouquets peculiarly adapted to the re- 
cherché drawing-room and boudoir of a lady of taste. L, 
H. and Co. announce that, in addition, their warerooms 
present a choice assemblage of highly-finished Cabinet 
and Upholstery Works, comprising every article o 

novelty, fashion, and utility, N.B. Importers of Pari- 
sian Furniture. 

Nos. 293, 294, aud 295, High Holborn. 


NV ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most scientific anne ay and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
will clean in the most effectual and extraordinary 
manner. Metcalfe’s Brushes are famous for being made 
ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that eleaus in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with 
quick and satisfactory effect. The much-approved 
Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty. Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russia Bristles, and Combs of all descriptions, at Met- 
exlfe’s, Oxford Street, opposite Harewood Place, two 
doors west of Holles Street. 


WO GUINEA PORTRAIT GRATIS 
with the Fifth Edition of the COURT GAZETTE, 
Published this Day, Price 6d. and Sold by every News- 
man and Bookseller in Town and Country. 
Office, 343, Strand. 

















Lately Published, Price 8s. with Maps and Authentic 
Table of the Time and Charges or Foreign Steam- 


boats, Sc. 

Hap rear GUIDE ALONG THE 
DANUBE, to Vienna, Coustautinople, Athens, 

and the Ionian Islands, xc. Travellers contemplating 
this route will gain considerable information from this 
little book, showing how the expense may be consider- 
ably abridged and comfort gained. 

F. C. Westxey, Child's Place, Temple Bar; and all 

sellers. } 





Lately Published, with Illustrations, Price 12s, 

HE BALLOO N.—Aeronautica 

by Mr. Monck Masoy. Thisis a curious and highly 
interesting volume, embracing the Scientific Observa- 
tions of Mr. Green, with much curious Detail, Anecdote, 
and Description, giviug the names of some five hundred 
persous who have ascended ; also relating the particulars 
of Mr. Hollond’s celebrated expedition to Nassau; it is 
also valuable, as being the only book extaut on the 
Theory and Practice of Aerostation. , 

Published by F. C. Westiey, Child's Place, Temple 
Bar; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


ARITHMETIC BY GOODACRE. 
Just Published, 9th Edition, 12mo. Price 4s. bound, 


RITHMETIC, adapted to different 
classes of Learuers, but more particularly to the 
use of large Schools; arranged in a new manner, and 
enlivened with numerous origiual Examples on intraest- 
ing subjects; with au Appendix, containing five classes 
of Reeapitulatory Exercises. By Rosert Goonacre, 
Master of Standard Hill! Academy, near Nottingham. 
The Niuth Edition, corrected and improved, by SamveL 
Maywarp. 
London: Printed for Lonemiy; Banpwin; Wuarrra- 
KER; SIMPKIN; SovreR: E. Hopgson; aud Houtston. 








SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 


HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
EXERCISES, ona New Plan, designed for daily use. 
10th Edition; enlarged by Tuomas Bourn. 12mo. Price 
7s. 64. bound. 

2. ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, on a New Plan. 
12th Edition, with Additions by Georce Frosr. 12mo. 
Price 6s. bound. 

3. EXERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, inter- 
spersed with some Historical, Biographical, Chronolo- 
gical, Mythological, aud Miscellaneous Information ; on 
a New Plan. To which are added, QUESTIONS FOR 
EXAMINATION. With an Appendix, by which the 
Coustellations may be easily Known. By Tuomas 
Bovan. 13th Edition. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY aud BIOGRAPHY. 4th Edition, Enlarged 
by THomas Boury. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

&. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places in 
Judea, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating 
many of the most important occurrences recorded in the 
Evangelical Histories. With Maps,and a Brief Account 
of the Principal Religious Sects. Sth Edition. Enlarged 
by Tuomas Bourn. 12mo. 5s. 6d, bound. 

6. ARITHMETICAL TABLES. 18th Edition. With 
Additions by THomas Bourn. Priee 8d. sewed. 

Sold by J. Harris; Darron and HaRyey; and Suwr- 
KIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Just Published, Price Oue Shilling, 


F DEMOCRACY IN MODERN 
SOCIETIES. 
By M. Gvizor. 
Translated from the French. 
London: Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 





This Day is Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 30s. 


HE LIFE OF THOMAS REY- 
NOLDS, Esq. formerly of Kilkea Castle, in the 
County of Kildare. 
By his Son, THomas Reynonns. 
London: H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; Dublin: 
MILLIKEN aud Son. 





Third Edition, Price 1s. 6d. 
RITISH DIPLOMACY ILLUS- 
TRATED in the AFFAIR of the “ VIXEN,” 
ADDRESSED to the COMMERCIAL CONSTITU- 
ENCY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By An Otp Dreromaric SERVANT. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 





Second Edition, Price One Shilling, 


ETTERS ON THE CORN-LAWS, 
AND ON THE RIGHTS OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES ; showing the injustice of empowering those 
who have obtained the proprietary possession of the 
lands of a country to increase, artificially, the money 
value of their exclusive estates, by meaus of arbitrary 
charges made on the rest of the people for the neces- 
saries of life. By H. B. T. 
H. Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall East. 





Published this Day, the Second Edition, carefully 
revised, in 2 vols. 8vo. of 


HREE EXPEDITIONS INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF EASTERN AUSTRALIA. 

* With descriptions of the newly explored Region of AUS- 
TRALIA FELIX, and of the present Colony of NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 

By Major T. L. Mitcuets, F.G.S. and M.R.G.S. 
Surveyor-General, 
Containing a General Map aud Ninety Illustrations (14 
coloured) from the Author's original Drawings. 
T. and W. Buoys, 29, New Boud Street. 











This Day is Published, 
COTTISH CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
The Part for Janvary, with Supplement, stitched 
in printed wrapper, Price 8d. As this is the First Part 
of the Second Series, a favourable opportunity is pre- 
sented to intending Subscribers. 
Now Ready, 

THE FIRST SERIES. In 8 vols. 
gold lettered, Price 1/. 1s, 

“No other of the cheap publications can present the 
same amount of sound and usefel reading, or a like 
number of literary contributions of kuown talent and 
character.’’-—London Record. 

Joun Jounsrone, Edinburgh: 
R. Groomsringe, London. 


embossed cloth, 


Nisset and Co.; and 





With Coloured Plates, Price 10s. 6d. 
O*X the ANATOMY and DISEASES 
of the URINARY and SEXUAL ORGANS; 
being the Substance of the Lectures delivered in the 
theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
By G. J. Guruxiz, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to the Westmiuster Hospital. 
London: Joun CuvrcuiLy, Princes Street, Soho. 





Lately Published, post Svo. Price 5s. 
N THE DISEASES OF 
BLADDER. 
By Wrtu1am Courson, Esq. Surgeon. 
By the Same Author, 
ON THE DISEASES OF THE HIP-JOINT, with 
plain and Coloured Plates, 4to. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

ON THE DEFORMITIES OF THE CHEST AND 
SPINE, with numerous Plates and Wood-cuts. 2d Edit. 
considerably enlarged, 8vo. Price 8s. 

Lonaman, Orme, and Co.; Suerwoop and Co. 


THE 





PROFESSIONAL RECORDS; OR, MARRIAGE 
MEDICALLY CONSI ERED. 
An Original Thesis, (in a sealed euvelope,) Price 5s. 
N MARRIAGE—Its Intent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical and Constitutional Disqualifi- 
cations ; with illustrations, graphic, narrative, and reme- 
diate. Also, by the Same Author, 

A RATIONAL EXPOSITION of the TREATMENT 
of MORBID SECRETIONS, Stricture, and Irritability 
of the Urethra, and other infirmities of the reproductive 
system; with numerous Cases and Wood-cuts, entitled 
Medical Consultations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet 
Street ; Harris, 25, Bow Street; Baths, 23, New Bond 
Street; aud Smith, Druggist, 48, Lothbury, City. 


T. HILL, Medical Bookseller, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, has Just Published, 
New Editions of the following interesting and important 
Meprcar and Surcrcat Works: No. I. Price 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAY on the DEBI- 
LITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM, their 
Varieties, Causes, Treatment, aud Cure. By a Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Surgeon 
to a Metropolitan Infirmary. 
No. II. Price 3s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the TREATMENT 
and CURE of STRICTURES of the URETHRA; 
wherein is recommendeda New and Improved Method of 
Treatment, its efficacy being illustrated by a variety of 
highly interesting Cases. By C. B. Courrenay, M.D. 
42, Great Marlborough Street. 

No. III. Price 4s. 

An HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on SYPHILIS; its Varieties, their Treatment, and 
Cure, With concluding Observations on an Improved 
Mode of Treatment adopted by the Author for the Cure 
of Gonorrhea, aud all Urethral ‘Disorders. By C. B. 








Courtenay, M.D. 42, Great Marlborough Street: 

Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; 
Ouwhyn, Catherine Street, Strand ; Templeman, Regent 
Street, London; Barlow, Birmingham; Ross and Night- 
ingale, Liverpool and all Bovksellers in Town and 
Country 





This Day is Published, Price 3s. 64. bound, 


HE UNIONS’ AND PARISH 
OFFICERS’ YEAR BOOK, for 1839. 

Containing a variety of useful and valuable infor- 
mation, with detailed Statements of Opinions by the 
Poor-Law Commissioners; on the subject of Accounts ; 
Guardians, their duties, powers, and mode of Election 
of; who are qualified to vote for Guardians. Eligibility 
of Partners, paid Officers, Churchwardens, and Over- 
seers, Females, &c. to vote for or to be elected Guardians, 
Relief—to the aged, infirm, the able-bodied, casual and 
non-resident Poor. The Parochial Assessments and Re- 
gistration Acts, an Analysis of the Irish Poor Law Act; 
an Act to facilitate the conveyance of Lands and Build- 
ings; an Act for the liquidation of Parochial Debts ;- the 
Resolutious of the Poor Law Committees of both Houses 
of Pariiament, and Copies of Important Iastructional 
Circulars issued by the Poor-Law Commissioners on va- 
rious subjects connected with the Administration of the 
Poor Law Parochial Assessments and Registration Acts. 

London: CHarves Kyieur and Co. 22, Ludgate Street, 

Publishers to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Also, Just Published, Price 1s. 
THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS’ SHEET 
ALMANAC, FOR 1839. 

Containing, in addition to the Calendar, the following 
information important to the Officers of Parishes and 
Unions; a complete List of all the Unions in England 
and Wales, Guardians in each; names of Chairmen, and 
Clerks of each; together with other useful and impor- 
tant information. 

And, Price 6s. bound, A TABLE 
To facilitate the calculation of the Proportionate Amount 
to be paid by each Parish in a Union towards the In- 
Maintenance, and any other Expenses requiring Ap- 
portioument. Forming a 

UNION READY RECKONER. 

Prepared by Order of the Poor-law Commissioners. 
London: Cuarves Knieur and jCo. 22, Ludyate Street. 





Just Published by 8S. CORNISH and CO. 
126, Newgate Street. 

ATURE DISPLAYED; or, an Easy 
| Introduction to Natural Theology ; setting forth in 
familiar couversations the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of God, as manilested in the works of the Creation, by W. 
Pixnocx, Author of ‘‘ The Catechisms,” &e. &e. Royal 
18mo. illustrated with Engravings, adapted to the use of 
Schools and for private Tuition, 3s. Nearly ready. 
HOGARTH S WORKS (3 vols. in 1) 90 Engravings, 

CUE vena snctetsamedsene ata tvec.es o0:s6'e% lds. Od. 
LELAND’S (Dr. J.) DEISTICAL WRITERS, 

8vo. cloth . Cove eecccccccesees terecesee 
CLAUDE’S ESSAY on the COMPOSITION of a 

SERMON, with 100 Skeletons. By the Rev. C. 











SIMEON sis.5 56 sh uisiciisahlon sal saab aenig eh Gases shaw eee 
BEAUVILLIER’S FRENCH DOMESTIC COOK- 
ERY (4th Edition) ...cccccescssece Se a, 
EVENINGS AT HOME, 24mo. Frontispiece ..... 2 6 
BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY, (New Ed.) 
BED a iehwinsasiviat ecwnponseolenaied castle saieninie ast eee 
WESLEY'S DISCOURSES on our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount, with 15 Sermons on Original Sin, &e. 2 6 
SIMEON’S (Rev. C.) CHRISTIAN ARMOUR, in 
TOG, cccsvacncsunsceneccnsonsevancadecssences oe 
— REDEEMER’S DAYS of HUMILIA- 
SION  SOROIO. a nie'n'donncticchicdee eonseneeemeucaie 
CALVIN’S INSTITUTES of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION o.000:00:0.00 ~ 16 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHYSICIAN; 
Pocket Asculapius, with the Abernethian Code of 
ORI AC: a owe cog siasaweicesieseas 
ADAM iu PARADISE. By Roserr Smitu, D.D. 0 
MORE’S UTOPIA, or, the Best State of a Com- 
MONWEALEN 20ssciccsiccccsccovesioccecseesicscneve 
BYRON’S DON JUAN, 48mo. Smallest Edition.. 
NAPOLEON'S BOOK of FATE, on yellow paper 
CORNISH’S GUIDE and COMPANION to the 
Grand Junction, Liverpool and Mauchester Kail- 
Ways, MANS, 1S. CLO ss cs a isaicae'4's sueic-sie! sine vie aisine te 
CORNISH’S STRANGER’S GUIDE to Liverpool 
and Manchester, with a Companion tothe Railway, 
Maps ...csccecoservcvcccccssvosecccosoosscoscs LO 
HOWITT’S DRAWING BOOK of ANIMALS; 
cousisting of 50 Etchings from Nature. New Edition, 
oblong 4to. 7s. 6d. half-bound. Nearly ready. 
S. Cornisy and Co, 126, Newgate Street. 
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Ina Few Days, the Third Volume of 
ITTER’S HISTORY of ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY. From the German, by the Rev, 
A. W. J. Morrison, B.A. Trin, Coll. Vols. I. and II. 


muy still be had, 1/. 10s. 
N ESSAY on the ORIGIN and 
FORMATION of the ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
By G. C. Lewis, Esq. M.A. Student of Christ Church. 
8vo. 12s. 

«We must repeat our strong sense of the merits of 
this work, and our admiration of that generous love of 
literature which inspired it.’’—Edinburgh Review. 

HE COMEDIES OF ARISTO- 
PHANES, literally Translated into Familiar 

Blank Verse, with Notes, Prefaces, and a Dissertation on 
the Old Greek Comedy, from the German of Wachsmuth. 
By C. A. Wueetwricut, M.A. formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambriige, Author of ‘* The Odes of Pindar,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1d. 4s. 
MANUAL of the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY, Translated from the German of 
Teunemann. By the Rey. Arruur Jounson, M.A. late 
Fellow of Wadham College, and Professor of Anylo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford. In 1 thick closely- 
printed vol. 8vo. boards, 14s, 

“ A work which marks out all the leading epochs in 
philosophy, and gives minute chronological information 
concerning them, with biographical uotices of the 
founders aud followers of the principal schools, and 
ample texts of their works. Iu a word, to the student of 
ee. I know of no work in English likely to prove 
1alf so useful.’’—Haywarp, in his Translation of Guethe’s 
Faust. 

HE HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES 

of the GREEKS, cousidered with reference to 

their political Institutions, translated from the German 

of William Wachsmuth, Professor of History in the 

University of Lveipsic, by Epmunp Woorrycu, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1d. 10s, 

Highly praised by Dr. Arnold, Thirlwall, and Hereen, 
D. A. Tausoys, Oxford; aud 113, Fleet Street, Loudon, 





This Day is Published, 
Dedicated, by permission, t» his Grace the Duke of 

fewceastle, K.G. &c. &c. 
A VINDICATION of the RIGHTs 
of BRITISH LANDOWNERS, FARMERS, anj 
LABOURERS, against the CLAIMS of the COTTOY 
CAPITALISTS to a FREE TRADE in CORN. ~ 

By Joun Bett. 
Hatcuarp and Son, Piccadilly. 





= e _ 
VALUABLE WORKS irradia TO THE 
EAST. 


Published by WM. H. ALLEN and Co, 
7, Leadenhall Street. 


W ELLESL id DESPATCHES— 


5 vols. 8vo. 61. 10s. 
AUBER’S RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 
2 vols. 8vo.  2U. 2s. 
EASTERN INDIA. By R. M. Martin. 

3 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, 3/. 12s. 
HAMILTON’S EAST INDIA GAZETTEER, 
2 vols. 8vo. 10. 12s. 

HERKLOT’S ON THE MOOSULMANS OF INDIA, 
8vo. cloth lettered, 12s, 
MALCOLM’S CENTRAL INDIA. 

2 vols. 8vo. I. 12s. 

COLEMAN'S MYTHOLOGY OF THE HINDUts, 
4to. cloth lettered, 2/7. 2s. 
GALLOWAY’S LAW AND CONSTITUTION oF 
INDIA. &vo. 12s, 
GILCHRIST S EAST INDIA VADE-MEcUM, 
8vo. 18s, 

CRAWFURD’S INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 

3 vols. 8vo. 27. 12s. 6d. 
MILBURN’S ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 
Royal 8vo. 1. 16s. 

Wa. H. Auttenand Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





BY AUTHORITY. 
In 1 large vol. royal 8vo. Price 27. 2s, 

aot ate ae OF THE COLONIES 

OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, in the WEsT 
INDIES, SOUTH. AMERICA, NORTH AMERICA, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, AFRICA, and EUROPE; 
comprisiug the Area, Agriculture, Commerce, Manutfae- 
tures, Finances, Military Defence, Cultivated and Waste 
Lands, Rates of Wages, Prices of Provisions, Banks, 
Coins, Staple Products, Population, Education, Religion, 
Crime, Xe. &e. &e. of each Colony; from the Official 
Records of the Colonial Office, by Permission of the 
Secretary of State. With Maps, Plans, Charters of 
Justice and Government, Xc. 

By Montoomery Martin, 
Author of the “ History of the British Colonies,’ &c. Xe, 
A work of reference for the Statesman, Mercliaut, 
Emigrant, Philauthropist, &c. 

«The materials of this single, weighty, and valuable 
book possess the advantage of being wholly official. It 
will prove useful to every persou who is in any degree 
connected with commercial, financial, or legal pursuits,” 
— Atlas. 

«The present publication is, to our mind, Mr. Martin's 
chef-d'cenvre. A more laborious and at the same time 
essentially useful volume has never come before us. We 
owe Mr. Martin a debt of gratitude for his labour: 
to every man who takes an interest in the prosp: 
this great commercial country, and can aflord to have 
even a small library, we sincerely say, this is the best 
book of statistical information regarding the colonies ever 
prepared, It is authentic from beginning to end,’— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

“Of all the varied and elaborate publications which 
have preceeded from the pen of this indefatigable writer 
(and we have frequeutly had the gratilication of bestow- 
ing our warm, but well-merited commendatious on his 
works), the splendid volume before us is, beyond all 
question, the most valuable and the most important. The 
tables seem to us the most perfect things of the kiud we 
have ever met with; indeed, such a monument of human 
indasiry, energy, and enthusiasm as this book presents, 
has never been surpassed, if, indeed, it has been equalled, 
by auy single volume that has ever issued from the press.” 
—United Service Gazette. 

«It is impossible for us to estimate the vast labour and 
intense application which can alone have enabled Mr. 
Martin to complete the highly valuable and indeed most 
essential work before us.’’—Court Journal. , 

** Presented us with a work in which there is scarcely 
a page that does not contain a mass of information of the 
highest interest to every Englishman —~informatiou, the 
greater part of which is now for the first time made ac- 
cessible to the public at large.’’—Cowier. 

«A vast mass of facts on a subject of increasing inte: 
rest.’’— Spectator. 

«* At the head of the statistical writers of the day stands 
the name of Robert Montgomery Martin; no task is too 
wearisome, no duty too voluminous for him. It isa sta- 
tistical dictionary from which the reality of our posses- 
sions is clearly ascertainable. ‘The work has been pro- 
duced in the best style, and is a splendid specimen of 
typography.’’— Sunday Times. : 

“‘The mass of valuable intelligence collected in this 
volume is prodigious, and for a single man, it is one of 
those gigantic undertakings to which we would @ priori 
suppose no individual would dare to set his face. Mr. 
Martin’s colonial works have become national; We 
wonder how we did without them, aud are for ever re- 
ferring to them for some information or other.’”’—Literary 
Gazette. | 

“What the anthor of a book so desirable to the mer- 
chant, the historian, and statesman, merits at their hands, 
no doubt he will receive. The lucidness of arrangement 
of the immense mass of important facts is strikingly 
obvious. The book is got up in the best possible manner, 
and should find a place in every library.””—Wews. 

«No writer, past and present, has laboured so strenu- 
ously and so efficiently to enlighten us upon whatever 
relates to the actual condition, resources, aud capabilities 
of our vast colonial dependencies, as Mr. Montgomery 
Martin. 
which hundreds of otherwise indefatigable writers would 
have shrunk, as too vast for the limits of an ordinary 
life. In this age of fact seekiug, it is immpossible to re 
gard Mr. Montgomery Martin as other than a national 
benetactor.’’—Sun, 22d January 1839. 

Wa. H. Axen and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HE REFORM BANQUET. 


A splendid Print of the Grand Entertainment at 
Guildhall, beautifully engraved by Bromiey, and con- 
taining One Hundred Portraits of distinguished Reformers, 
js now publishing at 343, Strand. Proofs before letters, 
4 Guineas: after letters, 3 Guineas; Prints, 2 Guineas. 


Also, 

WEEKES'S MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF THE 

QUEEN. 2 Guineas ; 1 Guinea; 15s.; and 7s. 6d. 
JOUN KEMBLE AS ROLLA. 7s. 6d. ; 5s.; and 3s. 
MADAME VESTRIS, the finest portrait ever en- 
maved. 78. 6d.; 5s.; 3s. 

THE APPOINTED HOUR, a beautiful subject. 


91s. 3 12s. 





Now Ready, 
aaa OF PORTUGAL AND 
SPAIN. 


By Georce Vivian, Esq. 
Drawn on Stone by L. Haeue. 
This Work, which is uniform in style and execution 
with Mr. Vivian's last Work on Spanish Scenery, con- 
taius thirty-five Views of some of the most interesting 
or most picturesque spots of the Spanish Peninsula. 
Price, imperial folio, tinted, neatly half-bound, 47, 4s. 
London: Published at No. 14, Pall Mall East, by P. 
and D. Cotnaeut and Co. her Majesty’s Print Publishers 
and Printsellers; and AckerMANN and Co, Strand. 
a 





Cheap Edition, complete. 
GREECE, TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND POLAND. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
GREECE, TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND POLAND. 
By Joun L. Sreruens, 

Author of ‘‘ Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea,’’ &e. &e. 
«A good book, lively, entertaining, and spirited, and 
written in a style simple and animated.’’—New York 





Reriere. 

Dublin: Wittram Curry junior and Co.; S. Horns- 
worta, London; Fraser and Crawrorp, Edinburgh. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


PROFESSOR NICHOL’S NEW WORK. 
In Svo. with 21 Plates, and numerous Cuts, 10s. 6d. 
: om PHENOMENA AND ORDER 
OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
By J. P. Nicuot, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. Author of 
yo 8S OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS. 
8vo, with 23 Plates and many Cuts, 2d Edit. 10s. 6d. 
Wittram Tarr, Edinburgh; Stupxis, Marsuanr and Co. 
London; and Jouw Cumnine, Dublin. 








Second Edition, 3s, neatly bd. This Day is Published, 
VUERVILLE’S FIRST STEP TO 
FRENCH, indispensable to aud in Harmony 
with all French Grammars. Being a Collection of Pro- 
gressive Familiar Conversationsiu French and in English, 
Showing a Parallel between the Pronunciation, Etymo- 
logy, Accideuce, and Idioms of the Parts of Speech in 
both Languages, with Grammatical Observations on a 
New Plan. 
By F. M. De Cuervinte, Teacher of the Freuch 
Language in London. 
London: W. Epwarns, 12, Ave Maria Lane. 
(Late Scatcherd and Letterman.) 

“ This little book is applicable to all systems; it will 
materially tend to lessen the labour of the teacher.’”’— 
Public Ledger. 

“We notice this little work from a couviction of its 
utility.”"— Leeds Times. 

“ Considered strictly as an introduction, as a ‘ first 
step’ to grammar, this is certainly a useful little work,” 
—Spectator. 
he plan is uew; it also combines the advantages of 
affordiug means by which French may be learned plea- 
santly as well as rapidly.” —Moathly Review. 

“This isa very useful little work, and may be used 
with all grammars and in all systems of instruction,”’— 
Edweational Magazine. 

“ Very fair ‘ First Step,’ and we all know that it is the 
first step which tells.”’—Literary Gazette. 

* Of the thousand and one elementary French works, 
this is one among a thousand, distinguished by its pecu- 
liar excellence.’ —Metropolitan Magazine. 


Faia ELEMENTARY WORKS for 

























SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. Ineram Conary, M.A. 

1. THE CLASSICAL ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
With the ETYMOLOGY and PRONUNCIATION. 
Containing a Selection of Words commonly used by the 
best Writers, with their Pronunciation and Derivation ; 
together with Latin and French Phrases in general use, 
and other articles essential to the attainment of a cor- 
English Language. Intended as a 
Supplement to the Grammatical and Pronouncing Spel- 
ling- Book, and for the assistance of the higher Classes iu 
Schools, aud of Youth of both Sexes in their Private 

Studies, 2d Edit. 12mo. 3s. roan lettered. 

Etymology has uow become so absolutely necessary to 
a due understanding aud emphatical expression of many 
of our most principal words, that the Editor of this work 
has been induced to add the etymology of the words, and 
has duly explained them to léarners—duly explained— 
for to say that the word ‘‘abominate’’ is derived from 
the Latin “ abominatum,”’ is but mocking of them, for in 
that the primary sense is lost, aud merely the secondary 
one, to hate, or abhor, is left for their informaticvn ; but if 
they be told that it is from two Latin words, “ab,” from, 
and “omen,” a sign of ill luck by angury, they will 
naturally know the true and emphatical siguification of 
the verb is to fly from or avoid any thing as ominous, or 
Presaging some ill event. 





THE GRAMMATICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
SPELLING-BOOK, . 
On a uew plan; designed to communicate the Rudiments 
of Grammatical Knowledge, and to prevent and correct 
bad Pronunciation, while it promotes an acquaintance 
with Orthography. 6th Edit. l2mo. 1s. 6d. sheep. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE READER; 
Containing lessons on Religion, Morals, and General 
\nowledge, in easy gradations. Illustrated by instrue- 
tive Cuts, on an original plan; with Questions for Ex- 
amiuation, and elliptical Recapitulatious, 3d Edit. 
imo, 3s. roan lettered. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY E. CHURTON, 
26, HOLLES STREET. — 
1, 


CHURTON’S PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE GALLERY, 


CONTAINING FORTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY AND 
NOBLEMEN’S SEATS. 
Elegautly bound, Price One Guiuea. 
2. 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG. 


COMPILED FROM THE SACRED WRITINGS, AND ILLUSTRATED BY ORIENTAL TRADITIONS, 
One Volume, with 12 Illustrations by Westann and Martin. Price 3s. 6d. 


3. 
LAMARTINE’S 


SOUVENIRS PENDANT UN VOYAGE EN ORIENT 


Second Editioa, 2 vols. 12s. 


4. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


With « Memoir and Seven Engravings, Price 10s. 





NEARLY READY. 
1. 
THE LIFE OF ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
COMPILED FROM VARIOUS AUTHENTIC RECORDS AND ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, 
And Comprising the Substance of the Celebrated Gurwcioo DesparcuHeEr. 


In 2 vols. uniform with “‘ Locxuarr’s Lire or BonaPARTZ,”’ IN THE FAmiIty Lrarary. 


2. 
THE POETRY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
By the Rev. Joun Hosarr Caunrer, B.D. 
Berne a Critica anp AnatyTicaL Exposition oF THE PoETRY IN THE FivE Booxs oF Moses, 


CHURTON’S 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


_ The only system by which Subscribers can be supplied with all the New Publications, British and Foreign, Maga - 
zines, Sc, is that pursued at the above Establishment, viz. to place at the disposal of Subscribers an UNLIMITED 
suppLy of every Work on the day it issues from the press; besides this advantage, the Standard Collection‘consists of 
25,000 vols. in the 

English, French, Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. 


“A MOST INTERESTING AND SPLENDID WORK.” 


Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, each containing Four large and highly-finished Plates, and Eight or 
Twelve Pages of Letter-press, Price only 2s. 


FISHER’S 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS ENVIRONS; 
WITH THE SCENERY OF 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF VIEWS DRAWN FROM NATURE BY THOMAS ALLOM,_ESQ. 
@Aith an Wistorical Account of Constantinople, 
AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PLATES. 


By the Rev. ROBERT WALSH, LL.D. Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte. 





To secure such Drawings as would not only faithfully portray the landscape portion of these interest- 
ng objects, but, in addition, the habits, manners, religious peculiarities, customs, and costumes, that so 
strikingly distinguish the Osmanlie from every other native of Europe, the Publishers engaged the services 
of Mr. ALLom, whose talent as an artist has already advanced him toa high rank in his profession. His 
figures are always happily grouped, and introduced for some object of instruction; and as no part of 
Europe is less known from written history than “ the land of those who bend the knee at Mecca,” so none 
can more advantageously be placed before the public in expressive scenic representation than the Turkish 
Empire. The Drawings, which on their arrival in London were exhibited at “ The Graphic Society” 
and “ Artists’ Conversazione,” excited universal admiration. 





Published this Day, in small 8vo. with a beautiful Portrait by Taomsoy, Price 7s. or elegantly 
in morocco, 10s. 6d. 


THE ZENANA, AND MINOR POEMS 


Li. Ee be 


WITH A MEMOIR BY HER EARLY AND INTIMATE FRIEND EMMA ROBERTS. 





Just Published, in post 8vo. Price 9s. ; or, elegantly bound in morocco, 16s. 
+ a \ 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 
BY 
Mrs. ELLIS (rate SARAH STICKNEY.) 
‘* We know no single volume better calculated to exercise a ga lasting, and beneficial influence. Ifwe 


could have our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands (es a 
young husbands) should buy it for their wives; fathers for their daughters ; brothers for their sisters.’’—Methodts 





London: Simpxry, Marsuacn aud Co, 





Magazine, Jan. 1839. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW BOOKS 


Two vols. 8vo. 30s. 


ISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTION ; with an Historical and 
Legal Introduction, and Notes. 
By AxcutBaup Joun Stevuens, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

The laws and constitution of our own country are a 
species of knowledge in which the gentlemen of England 
have been more deficient than those of all Europe be- 
sides. * *@ I think it undeniable that a 
competent knowledge of the laws of that society in which 
we live, is a highly useful, I had almost said, an essen- 
tial, part of liberal education.—BLacksTonE. 


Ina large vol. 8vo. Price 16s. 


LIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY. 
By Henry Soames, M.A. Author of “ The History of the 
Reformation,’’ ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon Church,”’ &c. 
This work is intended to fill a long acknowledged 
chasm in English literature, and especially in that which 
peculiarly concerns the Church of England. Both Ro- 
manists and Protestant Dissenters have been attentive to 
the important reign of Elizabeth, aud by saying very 
little of each other, have given an invidious colouring to 
both the Church and the Government. The present 
work is meant to give every leading fact in sufficient de- 
tail, but to avoid unnecessary particulars. It reaches 
from the establishment of the Thirty-nine Articles, in 
1563, to the Hampton Court Conference, in 1604. 


By the Same Author, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. of 


HE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH; its 
HISTORY, REVENUES, AND GENERAL 
CHARACTER. —_—_ 


8vo. 12s. 
I EMOIRS of the LIFE, CHARAC- 
TER, and WRITINGS, of BISHOP BUTLER, 
Author of ‘The Analogy.” By THomas Barrett, 
M.A. one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and Rector of Kingstene, Kent. With an original 
Portrait. ———- 


2 vols. 9s. 
IVES of BRITISH SACRED POETS, 
By R. A. Witiorrt, Esq. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

The First Series contains an Historical Sketch of 
Sacred Poetry, and the Lives of the Euglish Sacred Poets 
preceding Milton. 

The Second Series commences with Milton, and brings 
down the Lives to that of Bishop Heber, inclusive. 


Complete in 3 vols. at 6s. 6d. each, 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER, 


WEST STRAND, LONDON. 





3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
ERMANY, BOHEMIA, and HUN- 
GARY, visited in 1837. 
By the Rev. G. R. Grete, M.A. Chaplain of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. . 


8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

















HE FAMILY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. G. R. Giere, M.A. 

Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education of the Society for Promvting 
Christian Knowledge. 

This popular Manual of our National History is ac- 
companied by upwards of One Hundred and Twenty 
authentic Engravings, forming a progressive Series of 
Pictorial Illustrations of the Costumes, Architecture, Im- 
plemeuts, Shipping, Coins, &c. &c. of the successive 
periods of British History. 


3d Edit. 5s. with many Engravings, 
EADINGS IN SCIENCE; being 
Familiar Explanations of some of the most inte- 
resting Appearances and Principles in Natural Philo- 
sophy. —_ 
2d Edit. with many Illustrations, Price 6s. 6d. 
N ECHANICS APPLIED TO THE 
k ARTS, INCLUDING STATICS AND HY- 
DROSTATICS. 
By the Rev. Henry Mosevey, M.A. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
King’s College, London. 





With numerous Engravings, 10s. 6¢. The 
TUDENT’s MANUAL of NATURAL | 
PHILOSOPHY ; comprising Descriptions, Popu- | 
Jar and Practical, of the most important Philosophical 
Instruments, their History, Nature, and Uses; with com- 
plete elucidations of the Sciences to which they respec- 
tively appertain. Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 
By Cuartes TomLrinson. 


8yo. 10s. 6d. The 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY, containing Accounts of all the prin- 
cipal Nations of Antiquity. 
By W. C. Tayzor, LL.D. of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
Also, by the Same Author, 10s. 6d. The 


TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 

HISTORY; containing the Rise and Progress of 

the Principal European Nations, their Political History, 

and the Changes in their Social Condition; together with 

a History of the Colonies founded by Europeans, aud 
General Progress of Civilization. 





EADINGS in POETRY; a Selec- 


tion from the Works of the best English Poets, 
with Specimens of American Poetry. 4th Edit. with 


Additions. 4s. 6d. 
EADINGS in PROSE LITERA- 


TURE; Specimens of the best English Writers, 
from Lord Bacon to the Present Time. 2d Edit. en- 
larged. 4s. 6d. 


New Editions of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Price 7s. 
HISTORY of LONDON;; with an 
Account of the Progress of its Institutions, and 
Sketches of the Manners aud Customs of its People. 
By Cuaries Mackay. 








| 2 vols. 8yo. 10s. 64. 


USICAL HISTORY, BIOGRA. 
| PHY, and CRITICISM. A New Edit, en. 
larged and improved. By Gzoror HocantH, Esq. 


Price 3s. 6d. feap. 8vo. 

















ELLINGHAM; or, NARRATIVE a 
ERMANY: the SPIRIT of her HIS- of a CHRISTIAN in SEARCH of the CHURCH, New 
TORY, LITERATURE, SOCIAL CONDI- By the Rev. Winrram Patin, B.A. Po 
TION, and NATIONAL ECONOMY; illustrated by | Rector of Stifford, Essex; Author of ‘ Village Lectures Pr 
Reference to her Physical, Moral, and Political Statistics, on-the Litany.” ' 
and by Comparison with other Countries. apes ] 
By Bisser Hawxrys, M.D. Oxon. F.R.S. &e. Price 5s. 64. Th 
: ONSIDERATIONS ON PHRENO. Th 
With Illustrations, Maps, &c. 12s. 6d. LOGY in its connexion with an Intellectual, bs 
ESEARCHES IN BABYLONIA,4 Moral. and Religious Education. M 
< ) > Rev.J.s M 
ASSYRIA, and CHALDEA; forming part of ago oe 2.2, Rane. EA post 
i a of the — Expedition, and Published Price 3s M 
with the sanction of the Right Hon. the President of the : rh P i 
ee F[RADITION UNVEILED, a, candid : 
By Winntam Atyswortn, F.G.S. F.R.G.S. &e. Inquiry into the Tendency of the Doctrines advo. N 
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